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If there was something wanting in dignity in the late revolu- 
tion in Brazil, it has some interesting characteristics : if it is 
commonplace, there is also much common-sense about it. Not 
even a Macaulay would be able to invest the matter with 
historical grandeur, yet there is nothing contemptible about 
it, as in the departure of Mr. Smith from the Tuileries. 
There is little doubt that this bloodless and simple method 
of getting rid of a dynasty of which a nation has tired 
will be followed for the future, so infinitely preferable 
does it seem to the old way. What a totally unnecessary 
perturbation, when one comes to think about it, was made 
about the Stuarts! If James II. had been packed off at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, with “compensation for disturb- 
ance” in his pocket, how much better it would have been! 
What a saving of blood and treasure! Dom Pedro and his 
people seem almost to have parted friends. It never entered 
into his mind to drop the Great Seal into the sea, in order to 
give them trouble ; while as for the cause of disagreement. he 
frankly acknowledged that there was a good deal to be sald 
upon the other side : “ My daughter has not a nice manner, I 
confess, and my son-in-law is distinctly objectionable.” There 
waa some little difficulty about the notice ; editors have three 
months, and Emperors—who are also “ We’s “—might natur- 
ally expect the same time to turn about in; but this was 
allowed for in the cheque, which it must be admitted (if it 
be only honoured) was very handsome. It was probably the 
promptest proceeding in any affair of the same magnitude 
known to history; done. as the old phrase goes, “in the 
twinkling of a bedpost, or the cracking of a Barcelona nut °"— 
oaly, in this case, it was a Brazilian one. 


Of the very superior manner in which plays are put upon 
the stage, as compared with old times, there cannot be a doubt ; 
but, notwithstanding all this splendour, one misses something. 
Actors used often to take the public into their confidence, at 
all eveats so far as the playbill was concerned; but now 
nothing is known of them except through the public prints, 
where they have a sort of Court Circular of their own. Even 
in the provinces, the Stars wax and wane, without revealing to 
us either their dramatic or domestic troubles. Jlow different 
things used to be in this way may be read in an advertisement 
of a performance about to take place on Saturday, May 5, 1758, 
at the theatre in East Grinstead. It says “in the old theatre,” 
s) perhaps there were two, in which case Sussex must have 
been the very home of the provincial drama in those days. 
* By particular desire and for the benefit of Mrs. T., the deep 
and affecting tragedy of ‘ Theodosius ; or, the Force of Love.’ 
Varanes by Mr. T., who will strive as far as possible to support 
the character of this fiery Persian prince, in which he was so 
much admired at Arundel, Petsworth, and Lewes.” There is 
something very touching and modest in that “as far as 
possible,” while on the other hand the introduction of the 
local audiences as critics of the appropriate behaviour of a 
fiery Persian prince seems injudicious. “ Theodosius, by a 
young gentleman from the University of Oxford, who has 
never appeared on any stage.” It is curious that this in- 
experience, which is so fatal in literature (for who would 
yead anybody's first book if he could help it?), is always 
an attraction on the stage. People hope to see a breakdown 
(not .a dance, but a failure) or the effects of stage fright 
on a nervous subject. “Athenais by Mrs. T. Though her 
present condition will not permit her to wait on gentlemen 
and ladies out of the town with tickets, she hopes for their 
support.” That is a tender touch such as one never sees ina 
modern playbill. Imagine—but no, we mustn't. “ Nothing 
in Italy can exceed the altar in the first scene of this play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the nobility or gentry wish to see 


it ornamented with flowers, the bearer will bring away as - 


many as they choose to favour him with.” This sending 
round not only the hat, but the basket, is an idea that 
did not suggest itself even to the ingenious Mr. Crummles. 
The postscript of this admirable notice, though entirely 
different from it in style, is equally remarkable. “The great 
yard-dog that made so much noise on Thursday night during 
the last act of ‘Richard III.’ will be sent toa neighbour's 
over theway. Vivat Regina.” 


A great medical paper has recently opened its columns to a 
gentleman who has a new theory upon the gout—a liberality 


not inferior to the admission into a literary or dramatic organ - 


of a new view of the character of Hamlet. It appears, from 
his statement, that plenty of meat is the best cure; if he 
would only add, ‘“ and plenty of dry champagne,” it would be not 
yly the best but the shortest. What I like about him is 
Lis directness—a virtue, however, which he shares with the 
great healers of to-day. “Go and do this and that,” they say ; 
where their predecessors, with a most injudicious modesty, said 
“Try it.’ The vagueness of medical advice, indeed, in old 
times makes one wonder how anyone thought it worth their 
while to follow it ; and it was taken advantage of by quacks, 
who, under cover of it, became mystical. The gentleman, 
with whom we are all s> well acquainted, who, after 
forty years’ study and an unprecedented blessing on it, 
has discovered an infallible cure for any disorder, and 
will transmit it by post on receipt of nineteenpence half- 
penny exactly, is found (embalmed) in the Harleian MSS. 
Though he has had ten thousand imitators, he has had no 
rival. He even anticipated Mr. Lewis Carrol in inventing 
a language of his own. The four most common distempers 
incident to the .body of man he describes as (1) the strong 
fives, (2) the marthambles, (3) the moonpall, (4) the hock- 
ogrocle. These really seem most creditable disorders, and as 
one reads them one almost seems to have got them. ‘“ Now,” 
says this generous and ingenious fellow, “ though the very 
symptoms of these diseases are altogether unknown to our 
greatest physiciars, and the particular knowledge of them 


would, if concealed, be a vast advantage to me, yet, well know- 
ing that my country’s good is to be preferred to my private 
interest, I will promise a faithful cure of all the diseases 
aforesaid at as reasonable rates as our modern doctors have 
for that of any common distemper.” This notion of curing 
one of an entirely novel disease, known only to the physician 
himself, is excellent indeed, and should be realiy useful in 
nervous disorders. “Madam, you have the moonpall”; or, 
“Sir, it is my duty to tell you that you have the marthambles,” 
should surely be communications likely to arouse the mind, 
and suggest endeavour. 


The shooting at a Judge, rare even in the United States, is 
in this country unparalleled. That it was “only a County 
Court Judge” who was shot at the other day does not, as some 


people seem to think, diminish the gravity of the offence; . 


nor, on the other hand, as others suppose, is the incident likely 
to prove the small end of the wedge, the precursor of a series 
of shots at the Bench at large. There is some reason, though 
certainly not a good one, in a disappointed snitor taking his 
revenge in one case and not in the other. The County Court 
Judge decides in person against him; the puisne Judge is the 
mouthpiece of the jury. It is curious how this seems to be 
understood even by the most desperate criminals. It is very 
unusual for a ruffian, after receiving sentence, to indulge in 
threats of what he will do to the “ blooming” Judge when his 
term of penal servitude shall have ended. A lady will some- 
times so far forget herself in the dock as to take off her shoe 
and shy it at him, but as it always hits somebody else he only 
blandly smiles, while on her part the little ebullition of wrath 
acts as a safety-valve. If the convict could pay out the jury, 
he might concentrate his intelligence, for the next five years 
er so, upon schemes for putting that very natural desire into 
effect ; but a vendetta against twelve unknown shopkeepers 
must seem ridiculous even to a Corsican. The prosecutor, of 
course, is the proper person to be revenged upon; and, if he 
has perjured himself and brought an innocent man to grief, it 
is a matter neither of surprise nor regret that when the term 
of his victim’s imprisonment nears its end he should begin to 
feel rather uncomfortable. But everyone is not as reasonable 
as the reader; and it is really to the credit of our criminals 
that, in coming out of penal servitude, they are never so 
illogical as to take pot-shots at the gentleman in the wig who 
sent them there. 


There are some poets, though undoubtedly “ minor,” who 
are as genuine as the major ones, and, under some circum- 
stances (as Longfellow has charmingly pointed out in his 
poem “The Day is Done”), more welcome to their readers. 
Among them was William Allingham, Without achieving 
popularity, his merits have long been acknowledged by thos2 
who love poetry for its own sake. At one time it seemed 
likely that he would have a wider influence. His “ Lawrence 
Bloomfield in Ireland,” which has the simplicity and not a 
little of the graphic power of Crabbe, was quoted with deserved 
praise by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. But 
it is by his lyries that Allingham will be best remembered. 
There are some—such as “The Fairies”—so musical and 
tender that they always haunt the memory :— 


Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting for fear of little men ; 

Wee folk, good folk, trooping altogether, 

Green jacket, rel cap, and white owl's feather. 
How strange, by the way, is the manner in which certain 
lines stick to the mind, which have no sort of association with 
it, nor, as it would seem, even any particular meaning! The 
turner croons it over his wheel; the traveller murmurs it to 
himself—and sometimes not to himself, but to the alarm of 
the nervous fellow-passenger—in the railway carriage; the 
solitary rider confides it to the ear of his horse. I once knew 
an old gentleman, learned in the law, who was given, when he 
thought himself alone, to quote, with much fire and feeling, 
Shelley’s opening lines upon. the death of Napcleon :— 


What! alive and so bold, O Earth! 
Art thou not over bold ? 

His clerk was made very unhappy by it. Yet, so far as I 
could discover, the good lawyer did not care twopence either 
for Shelley or Napoleon. It was merely that- the lines had 
struck his fancy. I confess I recite sometimes to myself with 
considerable success, in four-wheeled cabs after nightfall 
(when one can’t read), certain snatches of song. I don’t know 
what the cabman thinks of them, but I gather from the 
expression of his face (in which alarm is prominent) what-he 
thinks of me. 


It has at last dawned upon the anthorities that type- 
writing in our Government offices would be preferable to the 
work now done by the copying clerk; while a Judge has 
simultaneously expressed his opinion from the bench that the 
legibility of depositions and other legal MSS. might be ensured 
by the same means. There is not even the objection to this 
course usually made to every modern improvement, that it 
would throw certain persons out of employment, since the art 
of type-writing can be acquired by any intelligent person in a 
few days. Ilow strange it is that the official and judicial 
mind should have been so slow to arrive at this sage conclusion ! 
Next to the sewing-machine, there has been no instrument of 
late years so useful as the type-writer, which, moreover, has 
established an industry of its own, for which female labour 
is especially adapted. Those who follow the literary call- 
ing are under particular obligations to it. If contributors 
are wise they should always take advantage of this 
discovery ; fora very frequent cause of rejection—illegibility— 
is thereby done away with, while they are no longer exposed 
to the risk of losing their precious MS., since it is as easy to 
take tio copies of it by the machine as one. What is curious, 
notwithstanding the comparatively short time the system has 
been at work, is the perfection which the fair copyists have 
attained in deciphering ‘Dieroglyphics. In the old times, 
when the novel or the poem went to the copying clerk, it 
came back distinctly written, of couse, and, sometimes 


ornamented with feats of penmanship in the way of flourishes, 
but the amount of correction it required was enormous, 
He could transcribe a deed or a document, but an appropriate 
epithet, far more a flight of imagination, was beyond him : he 
himself was never puzzled, for the meaning of what he had to 
write did not trouble him in the least, but he puzzled the 
author very much, and almost put him out of conceit with his 
own productions. “IfI really wrote such rubbish as that,” 
he would say to himself, * I must be a fool indeed.” He could 
not easily make out what he had written, and the copyist’s 
version of it, putting him on a false scent, made interpretation 
impossible. Now the mistress of the type-writer, as intelli- 
gent as she is deft-handed, knows what the author means to 
say, and, in some extreme cases which one would rather not 
particularise, even when he has forgotten it himself, 


It is possible that some day an illegible poet may have some 
such conversation with his type-writer (though in her case 
the question would be only one of elucidating the text) as that 
recorded between Johnson and Goldsmith concerning the 
latter's “ Traveller.” Someone asks the poet whether by the 
word “slow” in the line— 

Remote, unfrienled, melancholy, slow, 

he meant tardiness of locomotion. ‘ Yes,” said Goldsmith, 
“No, Sir,” roared Johnson ; “ you do not mean that : you mean 
that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man in solitude.” 
This is, perhaps, the most humorous thing in Boswell, and 
the more so since none of the persons concerned seemed to see 
any fun in it, or to be aware that Johnson was utterly in the 
wrong. 


THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and her Royal 
Highness’s three children, arrived at Windsor Castle on the 
morning of Nov. 21. The Royal party left Perth shortly after 
seven o'clock on the previous evening, and the entire trip from 
Ballater to Windsor—a distance of 5913 miles—was made in 
eighteen hours and fifty-five minutes. The Queen, although 
apparently suffering slightly from rheumatism, was otherwise in 
good healthand spirits. Her Majesty and the Princess, who were 
escorted by General Gardiner and Sir John MeNeill, drove 
immediately to the castle. ‘lhe Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the Queen in the afternoon, and remained to luncheon. 
Her Majesty is expected to remain at Windsor till about 
Dee. 17, when the Court will remove to Osborne for the 
Christmas season. On the 22nd the Queen drove out, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice; and Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne arrived at Windsor and dined with her 
Majesty. Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein also visited 
her Majesty. The Marquis of Salisbury had an audience of 
the Queen, and afterwards had the honour of dining with her 
Majesty and the Royal family. The Queen went out on the 
morning of the 23rd with Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne; and in the afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice 
drove out, attended by the Hon. Frederica Fitzroy. Prince 
Christian and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein dined 
with her Majesty. On Sunday morning, the 24th, the Queen, 
the Royal family, and the members of the Royal household 
attended Divine service in the private chapel. ‘The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor officiated. ‘The Queen drove out in the 
afternoon, attended by Lady Ampthill and Miss MeNeill. 
General the Right Hon. Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady 
Ponsonby and the Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor had the 
honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal family. 
The Queen went out on the morning of the 25th, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and Princess 
Beatrice. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and the 
Marquis of Lorne took leave of her Majesty and left the 
castle for London. Princess Beatrice, accompanied by Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and attended by Miss Minnie 
Cochrane and Major Sir Fleetwood Edwards, opened a bazaar 
at the Albert Institute, Windsor, in aid of the fund for pro- 
viding a Parochial Hall for the parish of Clewer. Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein visited her Majesty, remaining 
to luncheon, and in the evening the Duchess of Albany and 
children arrived at Windsor Castle on a visit to the Queen. 

The Royal box at Olympia was occupied on Noy. 20 for the 
first time, the Prince and Princess of Wales paying a visit to 
Barnum’s show, accompanied by Prince George of Wales, 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, and Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
Wales. On the 2lst the Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince George and Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
left Marlborough House for Sandringham, where their Royal 
Highnesses will probably remain for some time. On Sanday 
morning, the 24th, the Prince and Princess, with Prince George 
and Princesses Victoria and Mand, were present at Divine 
service at Sandringham Church. The Rey. I. A. J. Hervey, 
Rector of Sandringham, and Domestic Chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales, officiated and preached the sermon. The Prince, 
accompanied by Prince George, drove over from Sandringham 
to Castle Rising on the 26th, and joined the Duke of Fife ina 
day’s shooting on the Rising estate. The Princess of Wales, 
with Princesses Victoria and Maud, also drove over to Castle 
Rising, and visited the Duchess of Fife, Princess Louise, aud 
lunched with the Royal and noble spartsmen. With the arrival 
of the Prince and Princess at Sandringham, the county 
houses in Norfolk are rapidly filling, and a brilliant hunting 
and shooting season is anticipated. 

The Duke and Duchess of Fife have arrived at Castle Rising 
Hall, in Norfolk, their temporary residence during the stay 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham. 

Farnham Castle, the residence of the Bishop of Winchester. 
was visited on Noy. 22 by the Duchess of Albany, who took 
part in a meeting held therein support of the Mothers’ Union, 
recently founded in the diocese. and in which her Royal 
ILighness takes deep interest. Addresses were delivered by the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Bishop of Guildford. 

Prince Christian, after enjoying a few days’ shooting on 
Tord Howe's demesne at Amersham, has concluded his visit to 
Penn House, and has returned with Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein to Cumberland Lodge. Princess Christian 
is expected to remain upon the Continent till the spring. 

The Duke of Cambridge, as Field-Marshal Commander-in- 
Chief, held the first levée of the winter season at the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, on Nov. 22. There was a full attendance 
of officers. 

The forty-ninth anniversary of the birthday of the 
Empress Frederick (Princess Royal of England) was celebrated 
in London in the customary manner on Noy. 21. The belis of 
several West-End churches rang out merry peals ; and fiags 
were hoisted on many public and private buildings, and the 
usial sulutes fired. The anniversary was also celebrated at 
Windsor, 
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THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

Under the great eastern oriel at Melrose, where the 
high altar of the abbey once stood, lies buried the 
heart of King Robert the Bruce. Elsewhere, far 
off at Dunfermline, in Fife, the body of the Scots’ 
King was entombed; but his heart, embalmed and 
cased in silver, bearing its own strange romantic 
story, lies apart in the Border Abbey. Around the 
place of its rest, in that fallen and mouldering 
fane, lie the race that took from the heart their 
armorial cognisance—the lords of the great house 
of Douglas. 

Hot and stirring was the Douglas blood, and 
hardly a battlefield of the Middle Ages in Scot- 
Jand but was stained with some of its best. 
Derived far back amid the mists of antiquity, none 
could tell how the race arose, and it was wont 
to be a boast with the house that none could 
point to its “ first mean man.” There is a tower in 
Yarrow by the Douglas (dhu glas, black water) 
Burn, which is said to have been the stronghold 
of “the Good Lord James”; and amid the fast- 
nesses of Cairntable in Lanark there is another 
Douglas Water and Douglas Castle. From one of 
these, no doubt, in ancient Scots fashion the family 
took its name; but when that happened, and 
what the story was of its early days, must 
remain a tale untold. The house’s medieval great- 
ness began, however, with the rise of Robert the 
Bruce, and from that time onwards its deeds mark 
with stain or blazon every page of Scottish his- 
tory. Lords of the broad Scottish Border, east and 
west, their hands were sometimes stronger than 
the King’s. At one time a Douglas could ride 
to the field with twenty thousand spears at his 
pack, and the gallop of the Douglas steeds some- 
times was terrible alike on the causeway of 
Edinburgh an on the moorland marches of North- 
umberland. Douglas Earls and Knights fought as 
leaders through all the wars of David Bruce. 
A dead Douglas in 1888 won the famous 
fight with Hotspur on the moonlit field of 
Otterbourne. At Shrewsbury, in the days of 
Robert III., Henry IV. of England himself ran close 
to being hewn in pieces by the Earl of Douglas; 
and for gallantry on the battlefields of France this 
same great Harl was invested by the French King 
with the Dukedom of Touraine. The fame of 
Scottish chivalry for three hundred years was blown 
abroad under the Douglas name ; for courtesies and 
blows alike were exchanged by the race on many - 
battle fields besides those of the northern Borderland. Not 
that dark deeds are lacking in their history, Dark deeds 
belonged to their times. But in the tilting-yard or on the 
tented field were to be met no fairer foes. Nor was their 
heroism all of the sword and buckler order, or confined to one 
sex. The finest thing recorded of the race after all was done 
by a woman. On that dark February night in 1437 when 
James I. was murdered in the Blackfriars Abbey at Perth, 
when the noise and clashing was heard as of men in armour, 
and the torches of the coming assassins in the garden below 
cast up great flashes of light against the windows of the 
King’s chamber, was it not a Catherine Douglas who for lack 
of a bolt thrust her own fairarm into the staples of the door? 

The fortunes of the family culminated in the reign of 
James II. Whatever its origin had been, in that reign the 
race had attained an eminence more dazzling, perhaps, than 
that of any subject before or since. Earls of Douglas and 
Wigton, Lords of Bothwell, Galloway, and Annandale, Dukes 
of Touraine, Lords of Longueville, and Marshals of France, 
they had intermarried more than once with the Scottish 
Royal house itself. Members of the family also held the 
Harldoms of Angus, Ormond, and Moray. What wonder that 
they lifted haughty heads, and began to look askance at the 
Royal power? Then it was that the Stuart King stooped to 
treachery, and then was done the darkest deed that ever sullied 
the Stuart name. ; 

Already, in the boyhood of James,a youthful Earl of Douglas 
and his brother had been betrayed and slain by the King’s 
Ministers. For this transaction, however, the King wasin no way 
to blame. The young Earl was his guest in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and when at the treacherous 
feast the black bull’s head, the sign of death, was 
placed upon their table, James had wept piteously 
and begged hard for the lives of his friends. It 
was later, when another Earl was lord upon the 
Border, that the King made murder his resource. 
For this act, it must be said, James had strong pro- 
vocation. Donglas had been honoured by him, had 
been made Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, 
and had abused that honour. He had flouted the 
King’s authority, and slain the King’s friends, and, 
having been commanded by letter to deliver up to 
James's representative the person of a subject un- 
justly imprisoned by him, he delivered him up 
“wanting the head.” Finally, with two great 
Harls of the North, he had entered into an open 
league against the King. All this, however, cannot 
palliate the King’s resource, cannot absolve the 
tragic scene in that little supper-chamber in the 
Castle of Stirling. There the great Harl was his 
guest, when James, bursting into rage at his taunts 
and at his refusal to abandon the treasonous compact, 
suddenly cried, “By Heaven, my Lord, if you will 
not break the league, this shall!” and, drawing his 
dagger, stabbed Douglas to the heart. 

_This deed brought the family fortunes to a 
climax, and for three years Scotland was blackened 
by the raging of the Douglas Wars. From Berwick 
to Inverness the country was wasted by the 
struggles of the partisans. Stirling and -Elgin 
were burned, and, amid famine and pestilence, the 
troubles of the wars of Edward seemed come again 
on Scotland, so great had grown the power of 
these Border lords. At last, however, the King 
and the Earl came face to face. Each led an 
amy of forty thousand men, and only the small 
river Carron ran between them. By the combat of 
the morrow, it seemed, would be seen whether 
James Stuart or James Douglas should wear the 
Scottish crown, But the Earl’s heart was seen to 
fail, and on the morrow, when he awoke, he found 
his camp deserted. Of all his host of the previous 
day not a hundred followers remained. Nothing 
was left him but flight; and, turning his back, as a 
Douglas had never done before, he made his way to 
England. Twenty years later, having been captured 
by one of his own vassals in a petty skirmish on the 
Border, he was sent to end his days as a monk in the 
Fifeshire Abbey of Lindores. 

Thus ended the great line of the Earls of Douglas, 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, POET. 


a race whose history for three hundred years had been the his- 
tory of Scotland, and whose foot had twice, at least, been set upon 
the step even of the throne. From the house’s latter days of 
turbulence and ambition there is pleasure in turning back to 
those earlier years when the good Lord James rode at the 
Bruce's saddle-bow, and the patriotism of groaning Scotland 
yallied round the coupled names of Douglas and the King. 
No later deed can dim the lustre of those years, and nothing 
in history can outshine the last scene in the life of the 
Knight who strove to carry the Bruce's heart to the Holy Land. 
Hemmed round himself by the Moors on that Spanish plain, 
it is said, in his effort to succour a friend, the Earl took from 
his neck the casket containing the King’s heart. “ Pass first 
in fight,” he cried, ‘as thou wert wont todo! Douglas will 
follow thee, or die!” Then, throwing the casket far among 
the enemy, he rushed forward to the place where it fell, and 
was there slain. Well would it have been for the race of 
Douglas had they ever remainad true as their ancestor to the 
service of their King ! G. E.-T. 


Mr. Mendoza has been appointed Art Printseller and 
Publisher to her Majesty. 


A new edition, the sixth, of Mr. H. Stafford Smith’s 
* Permanent Postage-Stamp Album,” entirely re-written and 
re-arranged, has been issued. It is strongly bound in fourteen 
styles, and has an elegant appearance. ‘I'here are 9000 stamps 
catalogued in the album, and ample provision is made for 
stamps of the future. 


“THE LOVE LETTER.”—BY L. DA RIOS. 
IN MR. MENDOZA’S BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION. 


THE LATE MR. W. ALLINGHAM. 

Few among the many writers of poetry in this 
generation have obtained more than ephemeral 
notice. Mr. William Allingham, whose death, on 
Monday, Nov. 18, took place at his residence, 
Eldon House, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead. has long 
been held in esteem as a graceful and s)n pa hetic 
author of poems which have the merit of true 
originality, and which are free from affectation, 
while they are not less suggestive of profitable 
thought than pleasing in fancy and in style. 
Though of English descent, he was born, on 
March 19, 1824, at Ballyshannon, county Donegal, 
and for some time held a post in the Customs in 
Ireland. He contributed first to the Athenwum, 
Houschold Words, and other literary journals ; but 
in 1850 published a volume of poems, followed by 
“Day and Night Songs” in 1854; a collection 
of choice lyrics called “Nightingale Valley” in 
1862; “Fifty Modern Poems” in 1865; and in 
1869 “Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland,” a narra- 
tive poem illustrating the difficulties of the 
agrarian problem and the relations between land- 
lords and peasants in that country. This work 
first appeared in Fraser's Magazine. An edition of 
his* Flower Pieces,” part of “ Day and Night Songs,” 
was accompanied with designs by D. G. Rossetti ; 
and “Life and Phantasy,” by Arthur Hughes and 
Sir J. E. Millais. Myr. Allingham in 1872 edited 
“The Ballad Book,” a collection of the best British 
ballads. In 1874 he became editor of Mraser's Maga- 
zine. for which he wrote many prose articles. 
His “Songs, Ballads, and Stories,” published in 
1877, comprising revised versions of many of his 
earlier pieces, with others in addition, were received 
with increasing public favour, The “Trish Song's 
and Ballads,” with nine airs harmonised for voice 
and pianoforte, have had a second edition. An- 
other volume contains “Thought and Word,” and 
a play called “Ashby Manor,” with four scenes 
drawn by Mrs. Allingham, who was Miss Helen 
Paterson, a water-colour artist of high repute, and 
an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours: this lady was married to Mr. Allingham 
in 1874. An historical play, “The Evil May-day,” 
also proved his talent as a dramatist. Of “ Black- 
berries,” which appeared in 1884, an elegant edition, 
on hand-made paper, and of “Flower Pieces” and 
“Life and Phantasy,” superior editions are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, who are 
preparing a final and complete set of the author's 
poems, carefully revised and rearranged, with many new ones, 
to be ready at Easter. Mr. Allingham enjoyed the high regard 
and personal friendship of many distinguished literary men 
of his time. 


THE BATHS OF CANQUENKS, CHILE. 

On the line of railway a short distance south from Santiago, 
the capital city of Chile, is the station for Canquenes, one of 
the most favourite health-resorts of the townspeople, noted for 
its springs of tepid medicinal waters : these are alkaline and 
ferruginous, and prove beneficial in some ailments. ‘The 
situation, in a gorge of the lower Andes, at the head of a green 
and pleasant valley, which here suddenly contracts to a ravine 
with a mountain torrent rushing through its gorge, is attractive 
to a taste for the romantic and picturesque in scenery. The 
establishment of the Baths, forming several squares of build- 
ings, shaded with trees, and the large and commodious Hotel, 
are frequented during the season by a large section of the 
upper classes, who profess to find here most of the pleasure 
sought in Hurope at such spots as Monte Carlo. Our Special 
Artist. Mr. Melton Prior, has sketched the view taken at a 
short distance from the baths, at a spot which is the end of a 
favourite drive for the visitors, three streams issuing from the 
mountains meeting at this place. 


The Gloucester Dairy School, which was opened in May 
last by the Bath and West of England Society, began work 
again in September, and at the end of October the committee 
arranged with the Council of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association to hold an examination at the 
school, when seven certificates in cheesemaking and 
seven in buttermaking were awarded to nine pupils 
of the school. This is the largest number of cer- 
tificates ever awarded at any one examination by 
the association. ‘The school is under the control of a 
representative County Committee, of which Sir J. BE. 
Dorington, Bart., M.P., is chairman, and it is an 
indication of the growing appreciation in which its 
work is held that it has received pupils from all 
parts of the country, including two from Scotland. 

Mr. G. Meadows White, Q.C., of the Inner 
Temple, has been appointed one of the represent- 
atives of the Society on the Council of Law Re- 
porting, in the place of the late Sir J. B. Maule. 

A bronze statue of the late Mr. Alexander 
Balfour, erected in St. John’s-gardens, Liverpool, 
by public subseription, was unveiled on Nov. 23 by 
the Rev. Canon Ellison, before a very large as- 
semblage of people. 

The gift of £50,000 by Mr. Hymers for estab- 
lishing a college at Hull has now heen paid over to 
a body of trustees, who are considering the advis- 
ability of purchasing the Botanical Gardens as a 
site for the college, at a cost of £9000. 

Sir Richard Temple gave an address at a meeting 
of the East India Association on Noy. 25 upon 
“India in the House of Commons,” in the course of 
which he said that the system of questions in the 
House had been valuable to those interested in India. 

Another of the five cruisers for the Australasian 
Colonies, according to the agreement entered into at 
the Colonial Conference in London in 1887, was 
launched on Noy. 25, at Blswick, by Lady Samuel, 
wife of the Agent-General in London for New 
South Wales. : 

The scholarships offered by the Council of 
Newnham College for competition in the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination, held in June 
last, have been awarded as follows: the Winkworth 
Scholarship to Miss E. Stoney, of Dublin (with 
leave to defer residence until October 1890); the 
Goldsmiths’ Scholarship to Miss M. Knight, of Man- 
chester ; the Clothworkers’ Scholarship to Miss Ada 
Johnson, of Cambridge (with leave to defer resi- 
dence until October 1890) ; the Drapers’ Scholarship 
to Miss G. Hirst, Newnham College ; one of £35 to 
Miss I. J. Edwards, Exeter High School ; and one of 
£33 to Miss M, L. Loewenstein, Newnham College, 
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SIR E. C. GUINNESS, BART. 


It was announced, on Noy. 20, that Sir 
Edward Guinness — brother of Lord 
Ardilaun, and one of the sons of the late 
Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, who restored 
at his own cost the fine old Cathedral of 
St. Patrick in Dublin—has performed one 
of the grandest acts of private munificence 
known in our time and country, after the 
example of the benevolent American 
citizen, the late Mr. George Peabody, who 
in 1862 bestowed the first of a series of 
endowments. amounting in all to halfa 
million sterling, for a similar purpose. 
Sir Edward Guinness has placed in the 
hands of the following trustees — Lord 
Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, President of the 
Local Government Board, and Mr. 
Plunket, First Commissioner of Works— 
a sum of £250,000, to be held by them, in 
trust, for the erection of dwellings for the 
labouring poor. Of this amount £200,000 
is to be expended in London and £50,000 
in Dublin. The income derived from 
the rents of the houses is to be rein- 
vested with a view to the further 
development of the scheme. In a com- 
munication he has made to the trustees 
Sir Edward Guinness has informed them 
that he has long felt the gravity of the 
evils which follow from the insanitary 
nature of the houses inhabited by large 
numbers of the poorest of the labouring 
classes; and that the object he has in 
view is to provide ciean and healthy 
homes for people somewhat poorer than 
those who, as experience proves, at present 
avail themselves of the existing artisans’ 
dwellings, and to show that this can be 
done on a sound financial basis. After 
much inquiry and consultation with the 
eentlemen who have consented to act as 
trustees, and with various authorities on 
the subject, Sir Edward Guinness has 
reason to believe that this object can be 
accomplished, and the tenements let at 
such rents as will place them within the 
reach of the poorest of the labouring: 
population. Should the experiment that 
is about to be tried prove successful, it is 
hoped that it will lead to many other 
similar efforts in the same direction, with 
the result that great benefit will be con- 
ferred on a class probably more highly 
rented, and certainly more badly housed, 
than any other class in the community. 
Sir Edward Cecil Guinness is third son 
of the late Sir Benjamin. Lee Guinness, 
Bart.. head of the great Dublin firm of 
brewers, which not long ago was trans- 
formed into a limited lability company. 
His mother was a daughter of Mr. Edward 
Guinness of Dublin. He was born on 


- SIR EH. C.. GUINNESS, BART., 


DONOR OF £250,000 TO IMPROVE THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Noy. 10, 1847. In 1873 he married g 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Samuel 
Guinness, M.P. for Barnstaple, and he has 
three sons. His eldest brother, Arthny 
Edward Guinness, born in 1840, succeeded 
to his father’s baronetey in May 1868 
was elected M.P. for Dublin in 19¢8 
and 1874, and in 1880 was created 
Lord Ardilaun, of Ashford, Galway, in the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom; he is 
married to a daughter of the third Ear] 
of Bantry, but has no children. A second 
brother is Captain Benjamin Lee Guinness 
married to a daughter of the third Earl of 
Howth. Sir Edward Guinness held the 
office of High Sheriff of Dublin in 1876, 
and was an unsuccessful Conservative 
candidate, in 1885, for one of the parlia- 
mentary divisions of that city; he was 
raised to the rank of Baronet in the same 
year. 

The Portrait is from a photograph 
by Mr.- Lafayette, Westmoreland - street 
Dublin. 5 


Lady Clark on Noy. 23 cut the first 
turf of the International Exhibition of 
Electrical Engineering and General In- 
dustries which is to be held in Edinburgh 
next year, in commemoration of the 
opening of the Forth Bridge—A meeting 
of the London committee formed in con- 
nection with this exhibition took place at 
the Mansion House on Noy. 25, and a reso- 
lution was passed commending the scheme 
to the support of the public. 

Lady George Hamilton christened the 
most powerful cruiser in the British Navy. 
her Majesty’s ship Blake, which’ was 
launched at Chatham on Nov. 23. This 
formidable vessel, with her displacement 
of 9000 tons, is larger than some of our 
first-class battle-ships, and will be able to 
overtake any ironclad afloat, as she is to 
carry engines of 20,000-horse power, which 
will send her through the water at the 
rate of twenty-two knots an hour. Her 
armament also is heavy enough to enable 
her to bring to action the thickest-skinned 
of those iron monsters, consisting, as it 
does, of two 9-in. 22-ton guns, one mounted 
forward and the other aft, each command- 
ing a nearly complete all-round sweep, 
while on either broadside are to be placed 
five 6-in. 5-ton quick-firing cannon, 
Against an enemy’s shot she opposes a 
steel armour deck, with a maximum thick- 
ness of 6 in., protecting the engines, boilers, 
and other vital parts sufficiently to enable 
her, if not to capture a full-powered battle- 
ship single-handed, at least to keep her 
engaged until the Blake’s slower but more 
formidable consorts can come to her aid. 


THE BATHS 


OF CANQUENES, NEAR SANTIAGO, CHILE. 
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“GONE AWAY!” 
If the equestrian triumphs of the foxhunter are more exhilar- 
ating than most other kinds of sport, there are few more 
disagreeable experiences than his occasional mortifications, to 
say nothing of his obvious dangers. To lose his horse, which 
may have parted company with the vider in a fall at some 
awkward fence or ditch, though neither was much hurt, the 
animal having “gone away “after the hounds with an empty 
saddle, must be a rather humiliating adventure. But it may 
happen even to a good horseman, and will therefore not expose 
him to derision among those with whom he has ridden fairly 
in the field. All the same, there is an end of the day’s 
pleasure, and he has only to walk, or to get a lift if he can, to 
the place where it is most likely that a stray horse, when 
caught, will be led and kept for the owner to claim and pay 
a moderate fee. This will not, in such a case, be the common 
parish pound. 


Mr. John Henderson Begg, Advocate, has been appointed 
Sheriff Substitute at Greenock, in the room of Sheriff Nicolson, 
resign 2d. 


Mr. Justice Day bas been elected treasurer of the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle Temple for the ensuing year, in 
succession to Mr. 8. Pope, Q.C.; and Lord Justice Lopes has 
been elected treasurer of the Society of the Inner Temple, in 
succession to Judge Lushington, Q.C. 

High-class variety entertainments continue to be given at 
the Royal Victoria Hall and Coffee Tavern, Waterloo Bridge- 
road, §.E., on Saturdays and Mondays ; science lectures on 
Tuesdays ; and on Thursdays either a ballad or an operatic 
selection concert. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Lord Harris to be Governor of Bombay, on the expiration of 
Lord Reay’s term of office ; and her Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of the appointment of Lord Brownlow to be Under- 
Secretary of State for War, in the room of Lord Harris. 

At a recent meeting of the Cardiff Corporation it was 
decided to subscribe £500 to promote a Bill in Parliament for 
the deepening of the river Severn as far as Worcester, to make 
it navigable for ships of 600 tons register. It was also resolved 
to invest £5000 in the scheme, which will, in all probability, 
ultimately be carried through to Birmingham. 

The Governors of the Sons of the Clergy Charity met on 
Noy. 23 last, for the first time after the vacation, at the Corpo- 
ration House, Bloomsbury-place. The.Clergy Distress Fund 
was drawn upon to the extent of £755, and grants to the 
amount of £1545 were made from the ordinary funds of the 
corporation, mainly in aid of the education of clergy children. 

The Swiss Federal Assembly was opened at Berne on 
Noy. 25. In their inaugural addresses the Presidents, both of 
the National and State Councils, referred to the recent estab- 
lishment of a Public Prosecutor’s Department to assist the 
Swiss State Police. ‘They also alluded to the approval by the 
popular vote of the Federal Law for the amendment of the 
system of the collection of debts and of the procedure in bank- 
ruptey, a change by which the law on these matters has been 
made uniform for the whole country. 

The inquiry by the Parnell Commission has at length been 
brought toa close. At the conclusion of Sir Henry James's 
speech, the President announced that the Court did not pro- 
pose to call further evidence. After congratulating the learned 
counsel who were still before them on the untiring industry 
and conspicuous ability they had shown, his Lordship said the 
Commissioners, conscious that throughout they had sought 
only the truth, trusted they might be guided to find it, and to 
set it forth plainly in the sight of all men. 

It is officially announced in Dublin that Lord Chief Justice 
Morris has been appointed successor to the late Lord Fitzgerald 
as Lord of Appeal. The vacancy in the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship will be filled by the Attorney-General, Mr. Peter O’Brien, 
and the Solicitor-General, Mr. Madden, M.P., will become 
Attorney-General. Mr. John Atkinson, Q.C., Crown Prosecutor 
of Dublin, has been appointed to the Solicitor-Generalship, and 
Mr. John Gerrard, Q.C., will succeed Mr. Atkinson as Crown 
Prosecutor. 

The Queen has been pleased, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary for Scotland, to make the following appointments : 
Mr. John Cheyne, advocate, Sheriff of Ross, Cromarty, and 
Sutherland, to be Sheriff of Renfrew and Bute, in the room of 
Sir Charles Pearson, appointed Sheriff of Perthshire; Mr. 
Alexander Low, advocate, to be Sheriff of Ross, Cromarty, and 
Sutherland, in succession to Sheriff Cheyne; Mr. Alexander 
Blair, advocate, Sheriff of Chancery, to be Sheriff of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, in the room of Sheriff Muir- 
head, deceased ; and Mr. Dugald M‘Kechnie, advocate, to be 
Sheriff of Chancery. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
attended the inaugural meeting of the Royal Academy Students’ 
Club, Denman-street, Piecadilly-cireus, on Nov. 23. The club 
has been started for the purpose of facilitating social inter- 
course between past and present students of the Royal Academy 
Schools. The president is Sir Frederick Leighton. The club 
already numbers 200 members, including Sir John Millais, Sir 
Jolin Gilbert, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Luke 
Fildes, Mr. John Pettie,and many other Academicians and 
Associates. Sir Frederick Leighton, in formally declaring the 
club open, said that it had his warmest sympathy. 

The Lady Mayoress distributed prizes to the London Rifle 
Brigade at the Crystal Palace on Nov. 23, this being the 
thirtieth annual gathering. Colonel Lord E. P. Clinton, the 
commandant of the brigade, reviewed the work of the past 
season. The chief prizeman was Private W. C. Luff, who, 
although only in his third year, had achieved the highest 
shooting distinction by winning the championship of the 
brigade. As the winner of the regimental gold medal, Sir 
Reginald Hanson’s Challenge Cup, and the other valuable 
prizes joined therewith for the highest aggregate in two days’ 
shooting, Private Luff was honoured by the band with the 
salute of “ The Conquering Hero.” 

At the West London Synagogue, Upper Berkeley-street, on 
Nov. 26, was celebrated the marriage of Mr. Sidney Francis 
Hoffnung, Hawaiian Chargé d’Affaires, with Miss Violet Gold- 
smid, eldest daughter of Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. The 
bride wore a dress of faille splendide, draped with flounces of 
Brussels point ; the long train and bodice were of white moiré, 
a shawl of the same lace being arranged on one side of the 
train, and the bodice being fully trimmed to match. She 
wore two narrow bands of orange - blossoms in the hair, 
Greek fashion, and a tulle veil fastened by diamond 
stars, the gift of the bridegroom. Her large bouquet 
was composed of rare orchids, stephanotis, tuberoses, and 
jasmine. Her train was held by pages wearing picturesque 
Charles I. costumes of pale-blue satin, with puffed sleeves, 
cloaks lined with white, collars and cuffs of vandyked Irish 
crochet lace. and blue caps with white ostrich plumes. The 
service was fully choral. ‘The bridal presents included hand- 
some gifts from Sir Julian Goldsmid, Lord and Lady 
Rothschild, Mr. A. de Rothschild, and Lord and Lady Rosebery. 


OBITUARY. 
LORD BLACHFORD. 

The Right Hon. Sir Frederic Rogers, Baron Blachford, of 

Vp Blachford, in the 
county of Devon, 
and a Baronet, died 
on Noy. 21, at his 
residence, Corn- 
wood. He was 
born on Jan. 31, 
1811, the eldest son 
of Sir Frederic 
Leman Rogers, 
seventh Baronet, 
and was educated 
at Eton and Ox- 
ford. After a very 
brilliant University course, he graduated in’ 1832, and gained 
a Fellowship at Oriel College, besides other scholastic honours. 
Tn 1836 he was called to the Bar, in 1846 made a Commissioner 
of Lands and Emigration, and in 1860 appointed Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. This important 
office- he filled with much ability until 1871, when he retired, 
being then sworn of the Privy Council, and raised to the 
Peerage. He married on Sept. 29, 1847, Georgiana Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Colville of Ochiltree and Craig- 
flower, but had no issue. ‘The title of Baron Blachford conse- 
quently becomes extinct, but the baronetey (created in 1699) 
devolves on his next brother, now Sir John Charles Rogers, 
ninth Baronet, born April 10, 1818. 

SIR JOHN V. BRADSTREET, BART. 
Sir John Valentine Bradstreet, fifth Baronet, died at his resid- 
ence, Castilla, Clontarf, near Dublin, on 
Nov. 21. He was born Sept. 23, 1815, the 
elder son of Sir Simon Bradstreet, fourth 
Baronet, and succeeded to the title at the 
death of his father in 1853. He married, in 
1836, Dona Josefa De Vinuesa, daughter of Don 
Vicente Xavier De Vinuesa of Burgos. but was 
| left a widower without issue in 1879. The 
} baronetcy devolves on his brother, now Sir 
} Hdmund Simon Bradstreet, sixth Baronet, who 
is marriedand has a son and daughters. The 
late Sir John was much esteemed for phil- 
anthropy. 
‘THE HON. JOHN ALFRED WILSON-PATTEN. 

John Alfred Wilson-Patten, Lieutenant lst Life Guards, died 
at Hartham Park, Corsham, Wilts, ons Nov. 20, of typhoid fever. 
He had only just completed his twenty-second year, and by 
his untimely death no heir remains to the barony of Win- 
marleigh. His father, the Hon. Eustace John Wilson-Patten 
(eldest son of Lord Winmarleigh, Chief Secretary for Ireland), 
predeceased him in 1873, and his mother married, for her 
second husband, the present Marquis of Headfort, K.P. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Professor William Grey Elmslie, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
College, Queen-square, W.C., at his residence, 31, Blomfield 
road, Maida-hill. on Nov. 23. 

Miss Emma Williams, second daughter of Sir John 
Williams, first Baronet. of , Bodelwyddan, on Noy. 17, at 
Wasperton House. Warwickshire, in her ninety-second year. 

Mary Catherine Sinclair, widow of Admiral Sir Baldwin 
Wake Walker, Bart., K.C.B. and only daughter of Captain 
John Worth, R.N., of Duren, in the county of Caithness, on 
Noy. 14, at Campsall Hall, Doncaster, aged seventy-eight. 

The Hon. and Rev. Arnald De Grey, Rectox of Copstock, 
second son of Thomas, fifth Lord Walsingham, by his second 
wife, the daughter of John, second Lord Rendlesham, on 
Noy. 15, at Hyéres, aged thirty-three. He married, in 1882, 
Margaret, daughter of the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby Fane, 
K.C.B., and leaves issue. 

Mr. Robert Marnock, deemed the most suceessful landscape 
gardener of our time, on Nov. 15, in hisninetieth year. Among 
his works were Prince Demidofi’s garden at San Donato, near 
Florence, the Botanic Gardens in the Regent’s Park, Possing- 
worth in Sussex, Mr. W 4H. Smith’s garden at Henley, and 
Mr. M‘Henry’s at Kensington. 

Dr. John Bramston, some time Dean of Winchester. He 
was the son of the late Mr. Thomas Gardiner Bramston of 
Skreens, M.P., and was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree in 1826, by which time he was 
already a Fellow of Exeter. From 1840 to 1872 he held the 
incumbency of Witham, an@ im the latter year was appointed 
to the deanery of Winchester, which he held till 1883. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Kirke, 12th Bengal Native 
Infantry, at Darjeeling, on Aug. 23. He received his commis- 
sion when a mere boy in 1857,,and served almost continnously 
in India. His gallantry and sufferings during the terrible 
period of the Mutiny are well remembered—full of heroic 
daring and romantic adventure. He wassson of Colonel Henry 
Kirke, 12th Bengal Native Infantry, a victim to exposure tc 
the intense heat of the period, and grandson of the late Colonel 
John Kirke of Markham, Notts. 


A memorial to over a thousand men of the Guards Brigade, 
who lie buried in Brompton Cemetery, was on Nov. 26 unveiled 
by General Stephenson, in the presence of a large gathering of 
officers and men and of the general public. 

The fifty-sixth session of the Royal Statistical Society was 
opened at the Royal School of Mines on Noy. 19, when the 
president of the society, Dr. ‘I. Graham Balfour, gave the 
customary address. 

The Christmas and New-Year'’s presentation cards of Mr. 
Harding of Piccadilly consist of sporting subjects in great 
variety, the exclusive work of his own artists. They are full 
of robust humour, vet never Coarse. 

What would Christmas be to the young folk without Tom 
Smith’s crackers? An abundant supply of novelties in this 
line, many of entirely new and original design, has been 
prepared by Messrs. Tom Smith and Co., of Wilson-street, 
Finsbury-square. 


The entertainment at Brompton Hospital on Nov. 19 was | 


kindly given by Mr. George Alexander and consisted of oA 
Puir of Lunatics,” exceedingly well acted by that gentleman 
and Miss Maude Millett with songs, recitations, &c., by Miss 
Marion Terry, Miss Amelia Grithn, Mrs: George Batten, Miss 
Kate James, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mr. Read, Mr. J. L. Shine. Mr. 
F. Fayre, Mr. Herman Vezin, M. Marius, and Mr. 8. Heilbut 
(conjuring). ‘The. whole performance gave great enjoyment 
to the large audience of patients, and caused an immense 
amount of laughter and applause.—On the 26th Mr. Heseltine 
Owen, an old friend of the hospital, brought a party of 
friends, including Mrs. Frith, Miss Evelyn Owen (violin), and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Upton, who, in several * scenettes,” 
earned hearty applause; and the efforts of Mr. Heseitine 
Owen and the other performers geceived due recognition, the 
patients showing their interest by frequent recalls. 


NOY. 30, 1889 


“THE RED HUSSAR.” 


This new comedy-opera, produced at the Lyric Theatre on 
Noy. 23, is the joint work of Mr. H. P. Stephens and Mr, F, 
Solomon; the former having written the book, the music 
being by the last-named gentleman. The plot of the piece 
turns chiefly on the disguise of Kitty Carroll, a charming 
ballad-singer, who is secretly in love with Ralph Rodney, a 
gallant young spendthrift. who seeks his fortune in the wars 
in Flanders, in Marlborough’s time. Kitty follows Rodney, 
unknown to him, disguised as a Red Hussar, and saves Rodney 
from being shot (on a charge of deserting his post), She 
produces his previous discharge, which she has procured, 
and, having resumed her disguise, is again only recognised 
by Rodney as his brave comrade in arms. There are various 
involvements, including the engagement of Rodney to the 
fickle and capricious Barbara Bellasys, by whom he is jilted 
when she learns that he cannot prove his claim to an estate 
and is penniless. ‘There is much that is amusing, although 
perhaps improbable, in the course of the piece, to which 
several characters besides those already specified contribute. 

The music—like Mr. Solomon’s previous productions—is 
bright and tuneful, and never coarse or vulgar. ‘The three acts 
of the work comprise (as published) twenty-eight numbers—too 
many for specification—including solos and concerted pieces 
for the principal characters, and choruses, in which, and in 
the finales, are some highly effective contrasts. Much of the 
musie¢ will assuredly find favour in drawing-room circles. It 
is published by Messrs. Metzler and Co.,in vocal score, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, and arranged for piano solo. Its 
representation was excellent throughout. Miss Marie Tempest 
as the ballad-singer acted and sang with special grace and 
refinement ; Miss F. Dysart was thoroughly ladylike as 
Barbara ; Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Hayden Coffin sang well, 
respectively, as Rodney and Sir Harry Leighton; Mr. Arthur 
Williams displayed genuine and not exaggerated humour as 
Corporal Bundy ; and subordinate characters were efficiently 
filled by Miss M. Holland, Mrs. W. Sidney, Messrs. A. Christian, 
F. M. Wood, 8S. King, A. Ferrand, and G. Willoughby. The 
costumes, and the scenery by Messrs, W. Perkins, W. Calcott, 
and E. G. Banks, are in excellent taste; and the stage 
management of Mr. C. Harris, and the musical direction of 
Mr. Ivan Caryll, leave nothing to be desired. The reception 
of the work was enthusiastic, many of the pieces having been 
eneored. ‘There can be little doubt of a long and successful 
run for “ The Red Hussar.” 


BIRDS IN “NATURE’S. FITFUL MOMENTS.” 
The Artist, Mr. Louis Wain, whose comprehensive discernment: 
of the most vivacious expressions of feeling in the gestures of 
animals, especially of cats, is a recognised specialty of his own, 
visited the National Poultry Show at the Crystal Palace, and 
that of the London Ornithological Society at the Agri- 
cultural Hall. Birds of almost every feather, being sensitive 
and often demonstrative living creatures, are liable to 
* Nature’s Fitful Moments,” exhibited by queer attitudes 
and movements, which the observant naturalist can readily 
interpret ; and their moods of impatience are quite ex- 
cusable in such active beings, when kept in a state of 
confinement. Strutting and stretching their legs and wings, 
swaying their well-balanced bodies to and fro, pecking the air 
in this or that direction, and cocking their heads aside to 
watch every strange object with a keen glance of one eye, 
their characteristic alertness is constantly displayed. Still 
more amusing is their social freedom in the poultry-yard, 
with the imperious dignity of My Loid the Cock, the humble 
diligence of attendant hens, and the wayward boldness of their 
chicken. Nature kindly provides us with a good deal of fun, 
which we too generally neglect to enjoy. 


William Vincent Kane, B.A., Dublin, a member of the Irish 
Bar, has been called to the Bar by the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 

Lord Basing has been re-elected Chairman to the Hants 
County Council. Yor many.years his Lordship has taken a 
prominent part in all county business. 

Major James Rose of Kilrayock has been appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Nairn, in the room of the late 
Brodie of Brodie. 

The fund for the restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, with the object of constituting it, when restored, 
as the cathedral church for South London, amounts to £16,500, 
and the committee have promises of further substantial support. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a silver shipwreck medal 
to Mr. S. C, Rasmussen, master of the Norwegian schooner 
Consuelo, of Christiansund, in recognition of his humanity in 
saying the shipwrecked crews of the pilot-cutters Lead On 
and Gladys, off Morte Point, Bristol Channel. 

The Rev. Arthur Gerald Bowman, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, 
Kennington, and Mrs. Bowman have been presented with a 
handsome chiming clock and bracket, containing a glazed 
frame, by Benson, hoiding a book with an address and list of 
subscribers, and a framed mezzotint, by Appleton, as a 
“yemembrance” of St. Andrew's, Ashley-place, Westminster, 
from parishioners and members of the congregation, “by 
whom they were much respected and esteemed during the five 
and a half years that he was Vicar.” 

Owing to continued ill-health, and consequent discon- 
tinuance of professional avocations, the eminent pianist 
Madame Arabella Goddard's circumstances render acceptable 
such assistance as may be forthcoming from the public. A 
subscription is now being promoted, under the auspices of Mr. 
S. Arthur Chappell of New Bond-street. It is to be hoped 
that a large result may follow, Madame Goddard having for 
many years occupied a prominent position as a pianist, 
especially at the Monday Popular Concerts. 

Lady Wolseley has shown her interest in popular education 
by distributing the prizes gained by scholars in Board schools 
of the metropolis for proficiency in needlework. Many of the 
recipients of rewards from the hands of her Ladyship in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, were tiny children, whose 
beaming faces showed the pleasure they felt at the distinctions 
they had gained. Mr. H. G. Herkomer performed the same 
duty towards the teachers and pupils who had won prizes for 
drawings, and complimented them on the high standard of 
work attained. 

Lord Salisbury has addressed to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment an energetic protest, against a Royal decree published at 
Lisbon, in which claims are put forth to an extensive territory 
jn the interior of Africa. By that decree the Portuguese 
Government pretends to create a new province including a 
great part of Mashonaland, together with an immense region 
north of the Zambesi, reaching almost to the frontiers of the 
Congo Free State and the watershed of Lake Nyassa. The 
object. of the Portuguese Government is plainly to join its 
possessions on the East Coast of Africa to those on the West, 
and thus to put an end to the northerly extension of the 
great communities springing up under the protection of the 
British flag, 
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MR. H. M. STANLEY, THE EXPLORER OF CENTRAL AFRICA, AND FOUNDER OF THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, concerning which Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, from his peculiar sources of information, has 
furnished to this Journal occasional notes and comments, the 
latest contribution from him being given this week, has at 
length been conducted to the accomplishment of its proper 
task. Emin Pasha, who is Dr. Eduard Schnitzer, a native of 
the -Prussian province of Silesia, born at Oppeln in 1840, 
educated at Berlin for the medical profession, which he 
practised in Turkey, and, from 1876, serving the Egyptian 
Government, attached to the staff of General Gordon 
in the Soudan, finally, after Gordon’s death at Khar- 
toum, left in command of the remaining garrison at 
Wadelai, on the White Nile, near Lake Albert Nyanza, has 
been rescued from his embarrassing position, and escorted 
by Mr. H. M. Stanley’s expedition to within a safe and easy 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY I. MOSCHELES. 


journey to the East African sea-coast. Wadelai, with the 
whole region of the Upper Nile and all the populous 
territories north of the Lakes, is now abandoned to the 
fanatical Mohammedan leaders following the Mahdi’s 
standard, as the garrison refused any longer to obey Emin 
Pasha; and it was with difficulty that Mr. Mounteney 
Jephson, whom Mr. Stanley had-deputed to arrange for Emin 
Pasha’s departure, after their meeting, in April 1888, on the 
shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, was able to get himaway. The 
Expedition, which ascended the river Congo in steam-boats, had 
from Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, north of the Stanley Falls, 
marched westward through an utterly unknown forest region, 
enduring severe privations and fatigues, to the shores of Lake 
Albert Nyanza. Geographical discoveries of great interest have 
been made by Mr. Stanley to the south-west of that lake, 


including those of a lofty range of snowy mountains, called 
the Ruwenzori, and an important river, the Semliki, which 
is probably the true source of the White Nile ; besides which, he 
has ascertained that the other great Equatorial lake, the Victoria 
Nyanza, is very much larger than was supposed. Mr. Stanley, 
with Emin Pasha and the other people from Wadelai, under 
his protection, set forth on April 10 from Kavallis, Lake Albert 
Nyanza, traversed the Unyoro country to Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
round that lake, and in the first week of August was at 
Karagwé, a well-known Missionary Station, on its southern 
shore, whence he has travelled south-east through the Usu- 
kuma and Unyamwezi countries on his way to the coast. It 
is expected that he will soon be at Zanzibar, and he will 
probably visit Mombasa, the headquarters of the British East 
African Company’s territory, before his return to England. 
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THI SENSE OF BIAUTY. 
ft is perhaps a commonplace to say that while the perception 
of beauty in its many outward and visible forms inspires the 
poet’s song and the artist’s pencil, it is the source also of much 
that is noblest in character. Every act of self-sacrifice—the 
hope that looks heayenward, the love that casts out fear, the 
sympathy that leads to the self-consecration of men like 
Gordon and Damien, like Howard and Livingstone—points to 
the Supreme Beauty whence these noble men, and many others 
like them, gained their steadfastness of purpose and serenity 
of spirit. We cannot dissociat> the highest virtue from beauty, 
because the goodness that gives a divine purpose to life makes 
life harmonious, suggesting to us the harmony which, as 
Shakspeare says, “ is in immortal souls.” And, before leaving 
the moral aspect of beauty, it may be remarked that cven 
pain and sorrow and death 
ean be so glorified by sub- 
mission and faith as to 
recall the beauty of which, 
according to the Apocrypha, 
God is the “ first author.” 
These are high matters, 
hut they have an interest 
for all of us, since there is 
no person, whether his posi- 
tion be that of a millionaire 
or of a dock labourer, who 
may not live a life in ac- 
cordance with the highest 
law, and, therefore, one that 
will be in its measure bean- 
tiful. If order be, as Pope 
tells us. Heaven's first law, 
ibisevident thatin morality 
as well as in art it is de- 


manded by our sense of 
beanty. a 
And it is this sense 


which inspires whatever is 
of highest worth in art 
or literature. In poetry, 
although other qualities 
may be required for build- 
ing up a great work such 
as * The'lempest” or “ Para- 
dise Lost.” the perception 
of beauty is not only essen- 
tial but predominant. A 
great poet's imagination 
craves above all things for 
this sense, which guides 
him unerringly. Instead 
of feasting perpetually on 
nectared sweets, which 
would take the manhood 
out of his verse, he knows 
how to enhance the sense 
of beauty in his readers by 
the us2 of contrast. There 
is no poet in the language 
who has more wealth of 
music or more command 
of imagery than Spenser. 
He is emphatically the poet 
of the beautiful; yet so 
well does he understand the 
need of contrast in Art that 
he does not scruple ocea- 
sionally to use language 
which the taste of our day, 
that likes its. medicine 
sugared, may term disgust- 
ing. Note, too, how well 
Shakspeare understood this 
art of contrast. The play 
that exhibits Iachimo, one 
of his greatest villains, 
gives us also Imogen, the 
sweotesb woman that lives 
in verse; Mirandais brought 
into opposition with Cali- 
han ; if there had not been a 
Tago we should not have 
hada Desdemona; and for 
Milton's Eve we have to 
thank the arch-fiend, who 
was found by Ithuriel 
*synat like a toad” close 
at her ear, “assaying by 
his devilish art to reach 
the organs of her fancy.” I 
do not doubt that the heavy 
clay land through which a 
reader has to drudge in 
“The Excursion ” makes the 
exquisite oases in that 
weighty but rather weedy 
poem more surprisingly 
delightful. | Wordsworth’s 
sense of beauty was keen 
enough at times, or he 
would not be a great poet ; 
but it came to him by fits, 
and therefore all his loyve- 
liest verse has the brevity 
and spontaneity of the lyric. 

To the poet the capacity 
for seeing and feeling the 
loveliness that lies around 
him brings untold delights. What most men _ pass by 
with indifference is to him a joy for ever. In the woods 
and in the fields, in crowded streets and in mountain 
solitudes, in the dewy freshness of the morning, in the solemn 
stillness of night “clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars,” in the innocent mirth of childhood, in the dawning 
lave of the maiden, in the young mother leaning over her 
babe, in the song of an untroubled heart, in the tranquil 
patience of a sad one—the poet finds food for imagination, and 
an ever-deepening love of beauty gives inspiration to his song. 

And the delight of the poet is shared in a lower degree 
by everyone who is sensitive to beauty. We men of prose 
may not have the rapturous delight in Nature and Art of 
Spirits more finely touched, but we can see enough and feel 
enough ourselves to conceive what that delight must be. And 
we escape the pains of genius which are acute in proportion 
to its pleasures. A small glass may ke as full of rare wine as 
a large goblet; and it is as well, perhaps, considering our 
weakness, that we can only drink the smaller quantity, since 
the divine intoxication of the poet is apt to be followed by 
depression. 

By frequent collision with the coarser and more painful 


features of life this sense may be injured, if not destroyed. A 
poet may be a man of affairs—Chancer and Spenser were, and 
Shakspeare’s business faculty must have been considerable— 
but would not the affluent imagination of a Coleridge ora 
Shelley forsake him in the police-court or at the treadmill? 
eit) a es peers and occupations in which a man’s 
perception of beauty is in danger of being w : iterate 
This, tb, I hold for ie ae a epee 
his, The ; Q an, gifted 
with imagination, loses the sense of beauty in proportion as he 
goes astray from right. It is not the sensual poet or the 
coarse novelist who is best able to appreciate the loveliness of 
woman. ‘lo him she is not divine as well as human, for the 
interior beauty which illuminates the bodily form needs eyes 
“nurged with euphrasy and rue” to perceive. q 
_In_ nature as well as in poetry the sense of beauty is 
stimulated by contrast. If all women were pretty, how 
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soon we should cease to admire lovely eyes and fair com- 
plexions, and the thousand charms which make women in 
their weakness stronger than men are in their strength ; if 
all men were handsome, fine features would be disregarded. 
In climates which have months of perpetual drought and 
heat, the blue sky becomes hateful, and the sun, instead of 
being the best of friends, as in temperate lands, is regarded as 
an enemy. An Englishman finds cloudy days depressing 
because they are so frequent in this island; his brothers in 
tropical lands welcome them because they are so few. In 
animal life, too, the same rule holds good, and I question if 
we should admire the exquisite shape of a gazelle or of a well- 
bred horse, and the superb plumage of the peacock and the 
secretary bird, were it not for the contrast afforded by the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the vulture. 

And here, before ending my brief paper, I may observe that 
the mere cultivation of taste is not commensurate with the 
sense of Beauty, which gives life to morality and immortality 
to Art. The man of taste may have nothing but his taste 
to live upon: he may have an exquisite regard for 
old china. Venetian glass, illuminated MSS.. or Caxtons, and 
yet possess a heart and an intellect that have never been 
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touched by beauty. The sense of beauty is one thing, wsthetic 
culture is another. Many efforts have been made of late years 
to give some of this culture to the poorer classes. So far as 
these efforts tend to make their homes brighter and more com- 
fortable, and thus to raise them to a higher level, they are 
worthy of all honour; but the philanthropist who imagines 
that the cultivation of taste through pictures and music must 
needs make them better morally is, I believe, living under an 
amiable delusion. Men are not to be cured of their vices or 
their follies by beautiful colour and form, or by sweet strains 
of music. Taste is not a moral quality, but the sense of beauty 
in which taste is included is of far larger significance and 
covers a wider range. ¥ JOD. 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, formerly Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and only brother of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, was married to 
Miss Caroline FitzGerald, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
FitzGerald of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, and New York, 
in St. Peter’s Church, Baton- 
square, on Noy. 23. Mr. 
Thomas Hamond acted as 
best man; and the brides- 
maids were the Hon. Mabel 


Waldegraye, the Misses 
Magdalen and Margaret 
Herbert, Miss Etta Dun- 


ham, Miss Gertrude Ruther- 
ford, and Miss Evelyn Gore. 
The bride, who was led to 
the altar by her father, 
wore a dress of rich white 
satin, the front of which 
was trimmed with trails of 
orange-blossoms and soft 
puffings of mousseline de 
chiffon, the bodice being 
finished with a Medici 
collar of point d’? Angleterre. 
Thetulle veil, which reached 
almost to the hem of the 
train, was edged with the 
same exquisite lace, the 
effect’ being novel anid 
graceful ; while, intermixed 
with sprays of orange- 
blossoms, in the hair was 
worn a diamond aigrette, 
the bridegroom's gift. ‘The 
bridesmaids’ costumes were 
of white bengaline, with 
crossed full vests of mousse- 
line desoie, and moiré sashes. 
Their broad-brimmed hats 
were of -white Leaver, 
ornamented with ostrich- 
feathersand bowsof watered 
ribbon. They carried posies 
of pink and white rosebuds, 
which, with their moonstone 
and» diamond brooches, 
were the presents of the 
bridegroom. 

At St. Mary Abbott's 
Church, on Noy. 21, the 
marriage took place of Mr. 
J. W. Fogg-Elliott of Elvet- 
hill, Durham, and Whatton 
House, Morpeth, and Miss 
Sylvia Hunt, daughter of 
Mr. Alfred W. Hunt, Vice- 
President of the Royal 


' Ant i} Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, of Tow- 
villas, Campden-hill. ‘Ile 
bride’s father gave. her 
away. Mr. Middleton- 


Hutchinson was best man. 
The bride wore a rich white 
silk “ Empire” dress, trim- 
med in accordeon - pleated 
erépe, with long Court 
train. Her tulle veil covered 
a lovely wreath of orange- 
blossoms, with which also 
her dress was ornamented. 
She wore no _ jewellery. 
here were six bridesmaids. 

The marriage of Mr. 
Julian Gaisford, eldest son 
of Mr. Gaisford of Offington, 
Sussex, and the late Lady 
Emily Gaisford, and Miss 
Bertha Riddell, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Riddell of 
Cheeseburn Grange, North- 
umberland, took place in 
the private chapel at Cheese- 
burn Grange on Noy. £0. 
The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Riddell, Bishop of 
Northampton. assisted by 
the Rev. W. E. Baron and 
Father Gavin, $.J. The four 


bridesmaids were Miss 

Mabel Riddell, sister of 

the bride; Miss Gaisford 
and Miss May Gaisford, sisters to the bridegroom ; and Miss 
Egerton. Mr. Philip Gaisford, brother to the bridegroom, 
acted as best man. 

Mr. A. Gilbert, A.R.A., has been commissioned to design 
the Holl Memorial, which, when completed, will be placed in 
the crypt of St. Paul's. 

The wing of the Dover Hospital, which was built as a 
Jubilee memorial, at a cost of £3000, was opened on Noy. 21. 
The original hospital was built as a thanksgiving memorial 
after the cholera epidemic of 1851. 

The Rev. Dr. Bailey, late Warden of St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury, and now Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex, has given 
the sum of £236 towards the endowment of a Canonry in 
Canterbury Cathedral, to be called the Canonry of St. Augustine. 
Dr. Bailey will be the first holder of the Canonry. 

The Empress Frederick has given to the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat, Golden-square, £400, realised by the 
sule of the book entitled ‘“ Frederick, Crown Prince and 
Emperor,” written for the Empress by Mr. Rennell Rodd, of 
the Berlin Embassy, to which the Empress herself wrote an 
introduction. 
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NOVELS. 

The Pariah. Toy ¥. Anstey, Author of * Vice Versa,” &c. Three 
vols. (Smith, [lder, and Co.)—In this well-constructed and 
seriously affecting story of English domestic life, a writer to 
whom we owe the most laughable of literary extravaganzas 
proves his faculty of conceiving and bringing to a practical 
solution problems of character and conduct which have a deep 
moral interest, and which are so earnestly treated as to imbue 
the whole story with a certain tone of tempered sadness. The 
title does not seem happily chosen, for the ‘* Pariah” should 
be one of a despised race or class, and poor Allen Chadwick is 
despised only for his natural and educational defects as an 
individual, his stupidity, awkwardness, and ungainliness, his 
utter failure to assume the position of a gentleman, or to hold 
his own among people of social tact and outward refinement. 
This unhappy youth, brought up obscurely in a rather low 
and narrow sphere among junior clerks and shopmen, ignorant 
and ill-brel, yet. by no means vicious, has been suddenly 
removed to the honse of a rich father, an indigo - planter 
returned from Bengal, who has married a widow lady 
of fashionable and aristocratic pretensions, having three 
Gaughters and a son of her own. ‘The father — shrewd, 
coarse, headstrong, and violent—is soon disgusted with Allen’s 
painful inability to learn the manners and accomplishments 
befitting the station of the family and their ambition to rank 
among wealthy country gentry. The stepmother and her 
eldest daughter, Margot Chevening, a haughty, wilful, high- 
spirited, beantifnul girl, display towards this young man a 
severe contempt and harsh repugnance which passes into 
active enmity; but in Miss Chevening this hatred was first 
engendered by her resentment of an earlier design to marry 
her to Allen, while her mother is a person of sordid and mer- 
cenary views. It is, however, in the workings of this unamia- 
ble passion in the breast of an otherwise engaging young 
woman, in the acts of deceit, treachery, and cruelty to which 
she is led by a fierce desire to get rid of Allen, and in her 
condemnation by Nugent Orme, her accepted lover, that the 
interest of the story mainly resides. As the narrative is very 
skilfully managed, so as to keep in reserve two or three 
minute but important circumstances in the transaction con- 
cerning her jewel, which Allen was supposed to have stolen, 
the reader's estimate of the amount of Margot’s guilt has 
to undergo more than one modification. But she is 
undoubtedly convicted of telling many falsehoods, and of 
behaving perfidiously and unjustly to her unfortunate step- 
brother, who was the more obnoxious in her sight because he 
worshipped her with an abject and servile devotion. In spite 
of her commanding style of dignified grace and beauty, there 
is no exense for such base misconduct ; and the manly firmness 
and strict integrity of Mr. Orme, in demanding a truthful 
explanation, in rebuking her wickedness, and breaking off 
‘their engagement, while insisting on Allen’s restoration to 
his father’s favour, savours more of true heroism than what 
is usually displayed by an enthusiastic lover. Few novelists 
would have dared, in this uncompromising manner, to set 
considerations of stern justice, honour, and veracity, with the 
claims of a weak, fallen, and helpless victim, a disagreeable 
outcast * Pariah,” above those of a declared mutual affection 
between the leading couple. The originality of the situation 
must at once be apparent, and its full development lies in the 
strenuous conflicts of will between Orme and Margot, with 
her insincere replies and evasions, his resolute persist- 
ence in the inquiry, though it tortures his own heart 


more than hers, and the ultimate discovery of mitigating - 


circumstances which she had concealed for other reasons. 
Allen Chadwick, in fact, when he was detected in taking 
the locket for the purpose of selling it, had done so at the 
request conveyed in a letter signed with Margot’s name, 
and binding him to secrecy; but this letter was actually 
written by her younger sister Ida, who wanted the money 
for a clandestine lover at Bournemouth, and who meant to 
replace Margot’s locket with a precisely similar one of her 
own. Margot was not, therefore, guilty of the atrocious crime 
of laying a trap to draw Allen into an action that involved 
him in the disgrace of theft; but she eruelly allowed him to 
be driven from his home, and she practised shameless duplicity 
to cover her misdeeds. ‘The scenes of retribution and unavail- 
ing remorse are sufficiently powerful, without being at all 
wrought up to vehement intensity: her flight to London, 
where she finds Allen dying in the hospital, unconscious of 
her presence, her wild vow to marry him, if he recovers, and 
to make amends by caring for his welfare ; and the settlement 
of his case by death. Indeed, all is over between her and 
Nugent Orme; for, although the time comes when he would 
take her back again, Margot, who was never worthy of him, 
is then marricd toa commonplace man. 


Fettered for Life. By Frank Barrett.-Three vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—The author of “Lady Biddy I'ane,” a genuine 
specimen of adventurous romance in the vein of * Westward 
Ho,” and of several interesting stories of modern domestic life, 
does not please us so well in this extravagant and unnatural 
fantasy, which outrages all probabilities of character and 
situation. He has chosen the worst method of conciliating the 
rea‘ler’s sympathy for the trials endured by his imaginary per- 
sonages, the narrative being the supposed autobiography of a 
hardened ruffian, who cherishes for many long years the 
design of taking murderous vengeance on a sweet young lady 
unhappily bound to him by legal marriage. This Kit or 
Christopher Wyndham, gifted with some skill in artistic wood- 
carving and some genius for mechanical inventions, having 
secretly wedded Miss Hebe Thane, daughter of a rich merchant 
from India, and not daring to claim her as his wife, lurks about 
her father’s villa at Richmond, visits her clandestinely in her 
own room at night, gets food and drink and money, behaving 
like a sullen brute in spite of her devoted affection. It happens 
that, on the same night, the house is attacked by burglars ; 
the alarm is given; a policeman is shot, and Kit Wyndham. 
trying to leave the premises, is caught and charged with tho 
crime. The only persons aware of his innocence are Hebe 
and a guest in the house, the gallant but elderly Major 
Cleveden; they refrain, as the prisoner himself does, out 
of regard for Hebe’s position, from disclosing the manner in 
which he entered, and he is presently convicted of the murder, 
though no evidence connecting him with the burglary can be 
adduced. Penal servitude for life is his sentence, and he goes 
to the well-known gloomy place of punishment on Dartmoor, 
where he lingers eleven years, refusing to communicate with 
any of his friends. But from one of his fellow-prisoners, 
a fraudulent solicitor condemned for a forgery, Kit learns that 
Major Cleveden and Hebe are married. Thenceforth he craves 
liberty only for the sake of revenge, and gloats over the most 
savage designs of torturing and destroying that amiable young 
woman. ‘To be sure, it was not right or lawful for her to take 
another husband. Then Kit, after futile attem pts to escape, unex- 
pectedly gets his release by a confession of one of the burglars; 
comes to London, obtains a good sum of money from the profits 
of his scientific inventions, and deliberately proceeds to carry 
out his fiendish intentions. The Clevedens, with two young 
children, are living happily at Torquay. Their cnemy takes a 


lonely cottage on the moor, somewhere near Hey Tor, prowls 
about the orquay villa, sneaks in and hides under a bed, 
starts up and seizes Hebe, threatening to slay her child if she 
screams, and thus easily carries her off to his miserable den, 
which must be at least twelve miles distant. ‘There he keeps 
her several months, while he calls himself Gregory,and bal eves 
that she does not recognise him after the changes made in hisap- 
pearance. She never tries torun away, but submits to the harshest 
treatment, patiently drudges in his service, and finally softens 
his heart by her feminine grace and gentleness ; so that, 
instead of killing, beating, tormenting, or insulting her, this 
murderous madman is led to treat her with flowers and music, 
nicé dresses and jewels, readings of poetry, sentimental con- 
versations, and the exhibition of his ideas of art. All the 
while, Hebe knows very well itis her husband Kit, and it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that she has ever lived with Major 
Cleveden as her husband, though she has allowed the world to 
believe so, Cleveden being really the husband of her deceased 
sister, with-one child, and Ilebe being the mother of another 
child, which is Kit’s. ‘lhe grotesque absurdity of the 
whole story can scarcely be surpassed; but if one did not 
get a laugh at these impossible incidents, it would be dismal 
reading. 


The. Bell of Si. Paul’s. By Walter Besant. Three vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Popular acceptance, not that of a 
vulgar or puerile taste, but of refined and thoughtfully 
sympathetic minds, which are more numerous among the host 
of noyel-readers than some fastidious persons may suppose, 
has outrun the critical analysis of those peculiar qualities to 
which Mr. Walter Besant owes his unique position as a writer 
of modern fiction. He is always entertaining, fertile in 
original invention, genial in spirit,and master of a captivating 
rhetorical style which suits the tone of playful irony that 
characterises his views of social life. If he possesses rather 
the gifts of contemplative and humorous observation, and a 
brilliant, lively fancy, than that of a powerful dramatic 
imagination evoking substantial conceptions of human 
individuality from the depths of moral consciousness, he is not 
the less an author whose works have a distinct ethical value, 
producing a wholesome and agreeable effect on public opinion. 
Benevolent and compassionate tenderness for mankind, with 
an acute perception of all that is ridiculous and even odious in 
conduct or manners, but with the humourist’s cheerful toler- 
ance of harmless incongruities and odd inconsistencies that do 
not offend the sense of justice or the mood of charity, is not a 
bad moral outfit for the contemporary English novelist. It 
was the spirit that pervaded the earlier, but not the later, works 
of Charles Dickens, and that underlay, tosome extent, the worldly 
shrewdness and depreciatory sarcastic habit of Thackeray, 
who is now acknowledged to have been anything but a cynic 
at heart. Mr. Besant-is an active philanthropist, especially 
desirous of plans for reconciling to each other, in mutual 
goodwill, the richer and the poorer classes of our townspeople, 
as well by sharing with the latter opportunities of harmless 
recreation and improving studies, as by relieving the deplor- 
able conditions of precarious employment. He has thrown 
himself into the exploration of those parts of the diverse 
world of London folk—not only at the EKast-End—which are 
unknown to fashionable gentility at the West-End. Whatever 
schemes may be practicable to lighten the gloom of distressed 
poverty, or to improve the prospects of honest labour, Mr, 
Besant has gathered a considerable acquaintance with scenes 
and groups of Londoners that have a quaintly picturesque 
aspect, though evidently much less so than fifty years ago, in 
the time of the “ Sketches by Boz” and “Oliver Twist.” His 
artistic talent for romance, however, is chiefly exercised in 


* representing curious imaginary groups of isolated middle-class 


people, surrounded by the mean and squalid neighbourhood 
of a decayed quarter in this big city, and preserving their 
domestic and personal refinement, as it were on a raft that 
still. floats in the sea of the uncultured population. This 
situation, which has a piquant effect, is that of two or three 
sequestered respectable families, the Cottles and the Indagines, 
with their visitor, young Mr. Laurence Waller, living on 
Bankside, above Southwark Bridge, nearly opposite St. Paul's. 
We know Bamukside well enough to assure our readers that it 
has not at present any outward features of interest, or any 
visible trace of the Elizabethan age, when Shakspeare’s Globe 
Theatre and the Swan, Paris Gardens with the bear-baiting 
and bull-baiting, and the taverns frequented by poets, players, 
and gay men of fashion, attracted crowds from the City side 
of the Thames. Along with the breweries, factories, and 
warehouses, the wharves littered with unsightly wares, and 
the poor little houses and inferior shops of the back streets, 
there are a few better dwellings; one of which might be 
inhabited by “ Dr. Luttrell,” a surgeon in local practice, another 
by Mr. Lucius Cottle, a barrister’s clerk, son of an old school- 
master of the preceding generation, and owner by inheritance 
of the houce. Granted these possible residents on Bankside, 
it must further be understood that Mr. Cottle, a widower, has 
daughters, Cassandra and Flayia—all the schoolmaster’s 
descendants bear classical names—and his sisters, one of whom, 
Aunt Cornelia, holds the dignified office of pew-opener and 
care-taker of an ancient City church; the other, Aunt 
Claudia, is the inspired preacher or prophetess of a small 
religious conventiele with a mystic spiritual doctrine. Dr. 
Luttrell is unmarried, but has an adopted son, named Oliver, 
who was the child of vicious and depraved gipsy parents, 
and whom he took from a den of beggars and thieves in 
Spitalfields, twenty years ago, to make him the subject of an 
educational experiment on the basis of scientific A gnosticism— 
but this development is a blot on the story. Mr. Besant has 
surely never met any Comtist, Agnostic, or professed Atheist, 
leading a life of strict integrity and self-denying beneficence, 
as this medical man has constantly done, who would oring up 
a child to ignore the principles of morality, or the “ altruistic” 
rule of virtue, and the supreme duty to mankind, which is 
their substitute for religion. The character of this Oliver 
Luttrell is gratuitously corrupt ; for, unless it could be ascribed 
to heredity, from his wretched birth alone, we may positively 
deny that it could be produced by domestic training in a home 
with two such good men as his guardian and Clement Indagine, 
and with so good a girl as Althea Indagine for his companion. 
Mr. Indagine, brother-in-law to Dr. Luttrell, having lost his 
wife, and being poor, unworldly, studious, and retiring in dis- 
position, lives with his only daughter, the heroine of the story, 
in the doctor’s house. He is a poet. consumed by sorrow for 
the public neglect of his genius, but cherishing the most exalted 
and refined sentiments cf honour and purity, which in Althea, a 
noble young woman, are happily accompanied with strong 
good sense and vigorous resolution. Adding to these explana- 
tions the important fact that the Indagines—who do not 
know it—are entitled to a large fortune amassed by an old 
usurer named Norbery, who has been dead five years, and 
some hint of this reaches the wicked Oliver, who then seeks 
to get Althea for his wife, being a rising man in the 
profession of physical science—we have made the foundation 
of the plot tolerably clear. But who is Laurence Waller, the 
manly and intelligent stranger from Australia, coming to 
London for the first time in his life, entering the Cottles’ 


house as a lodger, and quickly making himself familiarly 
acquainted with all these old residents at Bankside? Well 
seeing that he is a brave, good, clever, and handsome young 
gentleman, with money in his pocket too, we are glad to see 
him instantly falling in love with Althea, rowing up and 
down the Thames with her, inspecting the local antiquities 
under her learned guidance, listening to her delightful tall; 
about old English literature and history, and making himself 
useful and agreeable to all her friends. Oliver Luttrell, who 
has cruelly jilted Cassie Cottle,and who is a hypocrite, a secret 
profligate and gambler, though a distinguished Fellow of the 
Royal Society, has no chance of winning the affections of the 
wise Althea. The further development of the plot shall not 
here be revealed: let Mr. Besant’s readers find out, in the 
course of his interesting narrative, why Laurence Waller has 
sought these survivors of old families in the obscure neigh- 
bourhood of Bankside ; what he is able to do for their welfare ; 
and what becomes of the large fortune to which somebody has 
a legal right. Many of the scenes are excellent comedy ; and 
there is touching pathos in the humiliation and restoration of 
poor Aunt Florry. Wecan promise every reader a good deal of 
pleasure before the “ Bell of St, Paul’s” is heard for the last 
time across great London’s famous river. 


IQUIQUE AND PISAGUA, CHILE. 


These two seaports, on the Pacific Ocean coast of South 
America, are the chief places of export trade from the Province 
of Tarapaca, which formerly belonged to Peru, but which was 
conquered by the Republic of Chile, after a fierce struggle 
with the allied Peruvian and Bolivian armies, and naval con- 
flicts along the coast, in the desperate war that broke out in 
February 1879, and that lasted two or three years. © Geo- 
graphically, it would appear, this province might have been 
likely to afford a sevboard to Bolivia, which actually held the 
more southerly port of Copiapo; but, some years before the 
quarrel, Chilian immigrants began working the rich guano 
and nitrate deposits of Tarapaca and the silver mines of 
Atacama. Negotiations then took place with regard to the 
division of taxes imposed on them, and the result was 
unsatisfactory. ‘Then Bolivia, at the instigation of Peru, 
which was bitterly hostile to Chile, rashly went to war. 
The Chilians, fighting with great skill and valour, completely 
defeated their northern neighbours ; who seem, perhaps from 
the effect of a tropical climate and more mixture of races, to 
be less energetic people. Lima, the capital of Peru, was cap- 
tured, and its Government was overthrown; finally, the 
valuable coast provinces, formerly between their respective 
territories, became the prize of Chile. Iquique is the port in 
which one of the first naval actions of the war had been 
fought, when the officers and crew of the feeble Chilian 
corvette Esmeralda, under command of Don Arturo Pratt, 
attacked by a very powerful ironclad, the Huasear, with 
300-pounder guns and a ram, showed the utmost courage, 
sinking rather than they would consent to surrender. But the 
Huascar, commanded by Admiral Michel Grau. was soon after- 
wards captured off Mejillones by two Chilian war-ships, after 
a fight which proved equal bravery on the Peruvian side, the 
Admiral being killed. Pisagua also witnessed one of the 
memorable actions of the war. The steep hills, 1125 ft. above 
sea-level, commanding the little town, were occupied 
by Peruvian and Bolivian troops in great force; but the 
Chilians, landing under cover of the guns of the fleet, stormed 
those formidable heights and dislodged the intrenched army 
with such gallantry and intrepid daring as no soldiers have 
surpassed. Whatever may have been the justice of ‘annexing 
this provinee to Chile, it was fairly won by hard fighting, in 
a war that Peru had wilfully provoked ; and Chile knows how 
to make use of it to good profit. A railway has been con- 
structed between Pisagua and Iquique, bending inland to the 
nitrate grounds, which furnish the trade of both ports ; and 
those towns are now thriving, in spite of their unattractive 
sites and other disadvantages. Iquique. built on the sand, had 
no fresh water naturally, but was fain to fetch it from 
Pisagua ; excellent waterworks are now being constructed. 

The Nitrate Railway is aremarkable example of engineering 
skill. Starting from Iquique, it is carried along the face of a 
precipitous cliff, overlooking the town, to a station called 
Mollée, eight miles from Iquique, situate 1600 ft. above the 
sea level. Whe gradients are extremely steep, and some of the 
curves have a radius of only 450 ft. The engines used on this 
line have been specially coustructed with the view of over- 
coming these obstacles. ‘They are built with a double set of 
boilers, over a central firebox, with a funnel at each end, pre- 
senting an aspect wholly unknown on any other line, ‘Lheir 
weight ranges up to ninety tons. 

The Views are from sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. 
Melton Prior, 


CHURCH BUILDING. 

The Incorporated Society for promoting the enlargement, 
building, and repairing of churches and chapels held its usual 
monthly meeting (the first for the present scssion) on Noy. 2], 
at the offices, 7, Dean’s yard, Westminster Abbey. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects—viz. : 
Building new churches at the Eton mission district in the 
parish of St. Augustin’s, South Hackney, Middlesex, £250 ; 
Hampstead St. Paul’s, in the parish of Handsworth, Birming- 
ham, £150; Harringay St. Paul's, in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Hornsey, Middlesex, £125; and Highcliffe All Saints’, in 
the parish of Chilcomb, near Winchester, £150. Re- 
building the churches at Fenton Christ Church, near 
Stoke-on-Trent, £225; and Harlow St. Mary Magdalene, 
Essex, £45; and towards enlarging or ctherwise improving 
the accommodation in the churches at Bradford Abbas St. 
Mary, near Sherborne, Dorset, £20 ; Colton Holy ‘Trinity, near 
Ulverston, £20 ; Corsley St. Margaret's, near Warminster, £15 ; 
Farnborough St. Mark's, Hants, £45; Hurstbourne arrant 
St. Peter, near Andover, Hants, £15 ; Kettering St. Pcter 
and St. Paul, Northants, £50; Kingstone St. Michael's, near 
Tram Inn, Hereford, £40; Lamyat St. Mary and St. John, 
Somerset, £10; Llanybri Holy Trinity, near Llanstephan ,Car- 
marthen, £15; and Rickmansworth St. Mary Magdalene, Herts, 
£50. Grants were also made from the Special Mission Build- 
ings Fund towards building mission churches at Lower-place the 
Good Shepherd, in the parish of All Souls, Harlesden, Middle- 
sex, £25; and a chapel of ease in the parish of St. Marys, 
Eling, near Southampton, £30. he following grants were 
also paid for works completed: Morningthorpe St. John’s, 
near Long Stratton, £25; Accrington $t. Peter's, £100; 
Truro St. Paul’s, £100; South Petherwin, near Launceston, 
£60 ; Crowthorne, Berks, £100; Birmingham St. Chrysostom, 
£125; Westbury Leigh, Wilts, £40; Guist, Norfolk, £25; 
Nymet Rowland, Devon, £20; Little Horwood, Bucks, £25 ; 
Portsea St. Mary’s, £250 ; Cymmer St. John’s, near Llantrisant, 
£200; Marldon St. John’s, South Devon; £80; Kenfig Hill, 
near Bridgend, £50; Aspley St. Paul, Huddersfield, £10 ; 
Upton Park, St. Albans, Essex, £20; and Bridgehampton, 
near Ilchester, £10. The society likewise accepted the trust 
of a sum of money as a repair fund for St. Mark’s, Noel-pazt, 
Wood Green, Middlesex. 
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BLINDS o y=. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
(The Right of Translation is Meserved.] 
——cotetc-o—— 


CHAPTER LV. 
TH ADVENTURES OF A FAITHFUL MAID. 


T was about 
five o'clock 
on Saturday 
afternoon. 
The funeral 


was over. 
The unfor- 
tunate young 


Trish gentle- 
man was now 
lying in the 
cemetery of 
Auteuil in a 
grave 
Pp. wr 
chased 
in per- 
petuity. 
Hisname, 
and rank 
were duly in- 
scribed in the 
registers, and the 
cause of his death 
was vouched for 
by the English 
physician who 
had attended him 
at the request of 
nis family. He 
was accompanied, 
in going through 
the formalities, 
by the respectable 
woman who had nursed the sick man during his last seizure. 
Everything was perfectly in order. The physician was the 
only mourner at the funeral. No one was curious about the 
little procession. A funeral, more or less, excites no attention. 

The funeral completed, the doctor gave orders for a simple 
monument to be put in memory of Lord Harry Norland, thus 
prematurely cut off. He then returned to the cottage, paid 
and dismissed the nurse, taking her address in case he should 
find an opportunity, as he hoped, to recommend her among 
his numerous and distinguished clientéle, and proceeded to 
occupy himself in setting everything in order before giving 
over the key to the landlord. First of all he removed the 
medicine bottles from the cupboard with great care, leaving 
nothing. Most of the bottles he threw outside into the dust- 
hole; one or two he placed in a fire which he made for the pur- 
pose in the kitchen: they were very shortly reduced to two or 
three lumps of molten gla These contained, no doubt, the 
mysteries and secrets of science. Then he went into every 
room and searched in every possible place for any letters or 
papers which might have been left about. Letters left 
about are always indiscreet, and the cons3quences of an 
indiscretion may be far-reaching and incalculable.  Satis- 
fied at last that the place was perfectly cleared, he sat down 
in the salon and continued his business correspondence with 
the noble family and the solicitors. Thus engaged, he heard 
footsteps outside, footsteps on the gravel, footsteps on the door- 
step. He got up, not without the slightest show of nervousness, 
and opened the door. Lord Harry was right. There stood the 
woman who had been his first nurse—the woman who over- 
heard and watched—the woman who suspected. The suspicion 
and the intention of watching were legible in her eyes still. 
She had come back to renew her watch. 

In her hand she carried her box, which she had lugged 
along from the place where the omnibus had deposited her. 
She made as if she was stepping in, but the big form of the 
doctor barred the way. 

‘Oh!’ he said carelessly, ‘‘ it is you. 
come back ?”’ 

“Ts my mistres3 at home ?”’ 

“No; she is not.’? He made no movement to let her pass. 

‘*T will come in, please, and wait for her.” 

He still stood in the way. 

‘* What time will she return ?”’ 

‘Have you heard from her?’”’ 

ae No.”’ 

‘« Did she leave orders that you were to follow her 

“No; none that I received. I thought’’—— 

‘< Servants should never think. They should obey.” 

“T know my duty, Dr. Vimpany, without learning it from 
you. Will you let me pass?” 

He withdrew, and she entered. 

“Come in, by all means,’ he said, “if you desire my 
society for a short time. But you will not find your mistre:s 
here.” 

‘‘Not here! Where is she, then? ’’ 

‘Had you waited in London for a day or two you would, 
I dare say, have been informed. As it is, you have had your 
journey for nothing.” 

‘“‘Has she not been here?” 

‘“ She has not been here.” : 

“Dy, Vimpany,”’ said the woman, driven to desperation, 
“‘T don’t believe you! I am certain she has been here. 
What have you done with er? ”’ 

‘Jon’t you believe me? That is sad, indeed. But one 
cannot always help these wanderings. You do not believe 
me? Melancholy, truly!”’ 

“You may mock as much as you like. 

“Where, indeed?” 

“‘ She left London to join his lordship. Where is he?”’ 

“T do not know. He who would answer that question 
would be a wise man indeed.” 

‘Can I see him ?”’ 

“Certainly not. He has gone away. Ona long journey. 
By himself.’’ 

“Then JI shall wait for hit. 
decision. ‘‘ In this house!” 

“* By all means.”’ 

She hesitated. ‘There was an easy look about the doctor 
which she did not like. 

‘‘T believe,” she said, ‘‘that my mistress is in the house. 
She must be in the house. What are you going to do with 
her? I believe you have put her somewhere.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yu would do anything! I will go to the police.” 

“<T you please.” 

“Oh ! doctor, tell me where she is!” = 

«You are 4 feitiful servant: it is good, in these days, te 


age, 


Who told you to 
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Where is she ?’’ 


Here!’’ she added with 


find a woman so zealous on account of her mistress. Come in, 
good and faithful. Search the house all over. Come in— 
what are you afraid of? Put down your box, and go look for 
your mistress.”” Fanny obeyed. She ran into the house, opened 
the doors of the salon and the dining-room one after the other: 
no one was there. She ran up the stairs and looked into her 
mistress’s room : nothing was there, not even a ribbon ora 
hair-pin, to show the recent presence of a woman. She looked 
into Lord Harry’sroom. Nothing was there. If a woman leaves 
hair-pins about, a man leaves his tooth-brush: nothing at all 
was there. Then she threw open the armoire in each room : 
nothing behind the doors. She came down-stairs slowly, 
wondering what it all meant. 

“May I look in the spare room?” she asked, expecting to 
be roughly refused. 

‘‘ By all means—by all means,’’ said “the doctor, blandly. 
‘You know your way about. If there is anything left belong- 
ing to your mistress or to you, pray take it.”’ 

She tried one more question. 

‘‘ How is my patient? How is Mr. Oxbye?”’ 

“ He is gone.” 

‘“‘Gone? Where has he gone to? Gone?”’ 

“He went away yesterday—lriday. He was a grateful 
creature. I wish we had more such grateful creatures as well 
as more such faithful servants. He said something about find- 
ing his way to London in order to thank you properly. A 
good soul, indeed !”’ 

“ Gone??? she repeated. ‘‘ Why, on Thursday morning I 
saw him ”’ She checked herself in time. 

“Tt was on Wednesday morning that you saw him, and 
he was then recovering rapidly.” 

‘* But he was far too weak to travel.” 

‘You may be quite certain that I should not have allowed 
him to go away unless he was strong enough.”’ 

Fanny made no reply. She had seen with her own eyes 
the man lying still and white, as if in death : she had seen the 
new nurse rushing off, crying that he was dead. Now she 
was told that he was quite well, and that he had gone away ! 
But it was no time for thought. 

She was on the point of asking where the new nurse was, 
but she remembered in time that it was best for her to know 
nothing, and to awaken no suspicions. She opened the door of 
the spare roomand lookedin. Yes; the man was gone—dead 


or alive—and there were no traces left of his presence. The 
place was cleared up; the cupboard stood with open doors 
empty ; the bed was made; the curtain pushed back ; the 
sofa was in its place against the wall; the window stood open, 
Nothing in the room at all to show that there had been an 
oceupant only two days before. She stared blankly.. The dead 
man was gone, then. Had her senses altogether deceived her? 
Was he not dead, but only sleeping? Was her horror only a 
thing of imagination? Behind her, in the hall, stood the 
doctor, smiling, cheerful. 

She remembered that her first business was to find her 
mistress. She was not connected with the Dane. fhe closed 
the door and returned to the hall. 

“ Well,’’? asked the doctor, ‘‘ have you made any dir- 
coveries? You see that the house is deserted. You will 
perhaps learn before long why. Now what will you do; 
Will you go back to London ¢”’ 

‘*T must find her ladyship.”’ 

The doctor smiled. 

“Had you come here in a different spirit,’ he said, “1 
would have spared you all this trouble. You come, howevcr, 
with suspicion written on your face. You have always been 
suspecting and watching. It may be in a spirit of fidelity to 
your mistress; but such a spirit is not pleasing to othcr 
people, especially when there is not a single person who bears 
any resentment towards that mistress. Therefore, I have 
allowed you to run over the empty house, and to satisfy your 
suspicious soul. Lady Harry is not hidden here. As for 
Lord Harry—but you will hear in due time, no doubt. And 
now I don’t mind telling you that I have her ladyship’s 
present address.”” 

“Oh! What is it?” 

‘She appears to haye passed through Paris on her way to 
Switzerland two days ago, and has sent here her address for 
the next fortnight. She has now, I suppose, arrived there. 
The place is Berne; the Hotel —— But how do I know that 
she wants you?”’ 

“‘Of course she wants me.”” 

‘* Or of course you want her? Very good. Yours is the 
responsibility, not mine. Her address is the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. Shall I write it down for you? Thereitis. ‘ Hotel 
@ Angleterre, Berne.’ Now you will not forget. She will 
remain there for one fortnight only. After that, I cannot say 


(uc 


or 


iy, 


She made as if she was stepping m; but the big form of the doctor barred the way. 


whither she may go. And, as all her things have been sent 
away, and I am going away, I am not likely to hear.” 

“Oh! I must go to her. I must find her!” cried the 
woman, earnestly; ‘‘if it is only to make sure that no evil is 
intended for her.” 

“That is your business. For my own part, I know of no 
one who ean wish her ladyship any evil."’ 

“Ts my lord with her?” 

«{ don’t know whether that is your business. I have 
already told you that he is gone. If you join your mistress 
in Berne, you will very soon find out if he is there as well.”’ 
Something in his tone made Fanny look up quickly. But his 
face revealed nothing. ‘‘ What shall you do then?” asked the 
doctor. ‘* You must make up your mind quickly whether you 
will go back to England or whether you will go on to Switzer- 
Jand. You cannot stay here, because I am putting together 
the last things, and I shall give the landlord the key of the 
house this evening. All the bills are paid, and Iam going 
to leave the place.”’ 

‘J do not understand. There is the patient,’? she mur- 
mured vaguely. ‘‘ What does it mean? I cannot understand.” 

“My good creature,’’ he replied roughly, ‘‘ what the devil 
does it matter to me whether you understand or whether you 
do not understand? Her ladyship is, as I have told you, at 
Berne. If you please to follow her there, do so. It is your 
own affair, not mine. If you prefer to go back to London, do 
so. Still, your own affair. Is there anything else to say?” 

Nothing. Fanny took up her box—this time the doctor 
did not offer to carry it for her. 

“Where are you going?’’ he asked. 
decided? ”’ 

““T can get round by the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture to the 
Lyons station. I shall take the first cheap train which will 
take me to Berne.”’ 

“Bon voyage!’’ said the doctor, cheerfully, and shut the 


door. 


“What have you 


It is a long journey from Paris to Berne even for those who 
can travel first class and express—that is, ifsixteen hours can 
be called a long journey. For those who have to jog along by 
third class, stopping at all the little country stations, itis a 
long and a tedious journey indeed. The longest journey ends 
at last. The train rolled slowly into the station of Berne, and 
anny descended with her box. Her wanderings were over 
for the present. She would find her mistress and be at rest. 

She asked to be directed to the Hotel d’Angleterre. The 
Swiss guardian of the peace with the cocked hat stared at her. 
She repeated the question. 

‘‘ Hotel d’ Angleterre? ’’ he echoed. 
d’ Angleterre in Berne.”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes; there is. 
staying at that hotel.” 

‘‘No; there is no Hotel d’Angleterre,’’ he repeated. 
“There is the Hotel Bernerhof.”’ 

‘*No.’’? She took out the paper and showed it to him— 
“Lady Harry Norland, Hotel d’Angleteire, Berne.”’ 

‘“There is the Hotel de Belle Vue, the Hétel du’ Faucon, 
ths Hotel Victoria, the Hotel Schweizerhof. There are the 
Ldtel Schrédel, the Hotel Schneider, the Pension Simkin.’ 
Fanny as yet had no other suspicion than that the doctor 
had accidentally written a wrong name. Her mistress was at 
Berne: she would be in one of the hotels. Berne is not a 
large place. Very good; she would go round to the hotels 
andinquire. She did so. There are not, in fact, more than 
half a dozen hotels in Berne where an English lady could 
possibly stay. Fanny went to every one of these. No one 
had heard of any such lady: they showed her the lists of their 
visitors. She inquired at the post-office. No lady of that 
name had asked for letters. She asked if there were any 
pensions, and went round them all—uselessly. 

No other conclusion was possible. ‘The doctor had deceived 
her wilfully. To get her out of the way he sent her to Berne. 
He would have sent her to Jericho if her purse had been long 
cnough to pay the fare. She was tricked. 

She counted her money. There was exactly twenty-eight 
shillings and tenpenve in her purse. 

She went back to the cheapest (and dirtiest) of the 
pensions she had visited. She stated her case—she had missed 
milady her mistress—she must stay until she should receive 
orders to go on, and money—would they take her in until one 
or the other arrived? Certainly. They would take her in, at 
five franes a day, payable every morning in advance. 

She made a little caleulation—she had twenty-eight and 
tenpence; exactly thirty-five francs—enough for seven days. 
If she wrote to Mrs. Vimpany at once she could get an answer 
in five days. 

_ She azcepted the offer, paid her five shillings, was shown 
into a room, and was informed that the dinner was served at 
six o’¢lock. 

Very good. Here she could rest, at any rate, and think 
what was to be done. And first she wrote two letters—one to 
Mrs, Vimpany and one to Mr. Mountjoy. 

In both of these letters she told exactly what she had 
found: neither Lord Harry nor his wife at the cottage, the 
place vacated, and the doctor on the point of going away. In 
both letters she told how she had been sent all the way into 
Switzerland on a fool’s errand, and. now found herself planted 
there without the means of getting home. In the letter 
to Mrs. Vimpany she added the remarkable detail that the 
man whom she had seen on the Thursday morning apparently 
dead, whose actual poisoning she thought she had witnessed, 
was reported on the Saturday to have walked out of the 
cottage, carrying his things, if he had any, and proposing to 
make his way to London in order to find out his old nurse. 
“Make what you can out of that,’? she said. ‘For my own 
part, I understand nothing.” 

Tn the letter which she wrote to Mr Mountjoy she added a 
petition that he would send her money to bring her home. 
This, she said, her mistress she knew would willingly defray. 

She posted these letters on Tuesday, and waited for the 
answers, 

Mrs. Vimpany wrote back by return post. 


“There is no Hétel 


I am the maid of a lady who is 


“My dear Fanny,’’ she said, ‘‘I have read your letter with 
the greatest interest, I am not only afraid that some villany 
1s afloat, but I am perfectly sure of it. One can only hope and 
pray that her ladyship may be kept out of its influence. You 
will be pleased to hear that Mr. Mountjoyis better. As soon ashe 
Was sufficiently recovered to stand the shock of violent emotion, 
I put Lady Harry’s letter into his hands. Jt was well that I 
had kept it from him, for he fell into such a violence of grief 
and indignation that I thought he would have had a serious 
relapse. ‘Can any woman,’ he cried, ‘be justified in going 
back to an utterly wuworthy husband until he has proved a 
complete change? What if she has received a thousand 
letters of penitence? Penitence should be shown by acts, not 
Words: she should have waited.’ He wrote her a letter, which 
he showed me. ‘Ts there,’ he asked, ‘anything in the letter 
which could justly offend her?’ I could find nothing. He 
told her, but T fear too late, that she risks degradation—-per- 
laps worse, if there is anything worse—if she persists in 
teturning to her unworthy husband. If she refuses to be 
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guided by his advice, on the last occasion on which he would 
presume to offer any advice, he begged that she would not 
answer. Let her silence say—No. That was the substance 
of his letter. Up to the present moment no answer has been 
received from Lady Harry. Nor has he received so much as 
an acknowledgment of the letter. What can be understood 
by this silence? Clearly, refusal. 

“You must return by way of Paris, though it is longer 
than by Basel and Laon. Mr, Mountjoy, I know, will send 
you the money youwant. He has told meas much. ‘I have 
done with Lady Harry,’ he said. ‘Her movements no longer 
concern me, though I can never want interest in what she 
does. But since the girl is right to stick to her mistress, I 
will send her the money—not as a loan to be paid back by 
Tris, but a3 a gift from myself.’ : 

‘Therefore, my dear Fanny, stop in Paris for one night at 
least, and learn what has been done if you can. Find out the 
nurse, and ask her what really happened, With the knowledge 
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francs, which he hoped would be sufficient for her immediate 
wants. 

She started on her return-journey on the same day—namely, 
Saturday. On Sunday evening she was in a pension at Pascy, 
ready to make those inquiries. The first person whom slic 
sought out was the rentier—the landlord of the cottage. He 
was a retired tradesman—one who had made his modest 
fortune in a chareuterie, and had invested it in house property. 
Fanny told him that she had been lady’s-maid to Lady Harry 
Norland, in the recent occupancy of the cottage, and that she 
Was anxious to know her present address. 

‘* Merci, mon Dieu! que scais-je? What do IT know about 
it?’? he replied. ‘‘ The wife of the English milord is so much 
attached to her husband that she leaves him in his long 
illness ”’ 

‘His long illness? ”? 

** Certainly — Mademoiselle is not, perhaps, acquainted with 
the circumstances—his long illness; and does not come even 
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She counted her money. 


that you already possess it will be hard, indeed, if we cannot 
arrive at the truth. There must be people who supplied things 
to the cottage—the restaurant, the pharmacien, the laundress. 
See them all—you know them already, and we will put the 
facts together. As for finding her ladyship, that will depend 
entirely upon herself. I shall expect you back in about a week. 
If anything happens here I shall be able to tell you when 
you arrive. “Yours affectionately, LD. Vimpany.”’ 


This letter exactly coincided with Fanny’s own views. The 
doctor was now gone. She was pretty certain that he was not 
going to remain alone in the cottage; and the suburb of 
Passy, though charming in many ways, is not exactly the 
place for a man of Dr. Vimpany’s temperament. She would 
stay a day, or even two days, or more, if necessary, at Passy. 
She would make those inquiries. 

The second letter, which reached her the same day, was 
from Mr. Mountjoy. He told her what he had told Mrs. Vim- 
pany: he would give her the money, because he recognised the 
spirit of fidelity which caused Fanny to go first to Paris and 
then to Berne. But he could not pretend to any right to 
interference in the affairs of Lord and Lady Harry Norland. 
He inclosed a mandat postal for a hundred and twenty-five 


There was exactly twenty-eight shillings and tenpence in her purse. 


to see his dead body after he is dead. There is a wife for you— 
a wife of the English fashion ! ’’ 

Fanny gasped. 

“‘ After he is dead! Is Lord Harry dead? When did he die ?” 

“But, assuredly, Mademoiselle has not heard? The English 
milord died on Thursday morning, a week and more ago, of 
consumption, and was buried in the cemetery of Auteuil last 
Saturday. Mademoiselle appears astonished.”’ 

“Tin effet, Monsieur, I am astonished.” 

‘¢ Already the tombstone is erected to the memory of the 
unhappy young man, who is said to be’ong to a most dis- 
tinguished family of Ireland. Mademoiselle can see it with 
her own eyes in the cemetery.” 

‘“Qne word more, Monsieur. If Monsieur would have the 
kindness to tell her who was the nurse of milord in his last 
seizure.”’ 

“ But certainly. All the world knows the widow La Chaise. 
It was the widow La Chaise who was called in by the doctor. 
Ah! there is a man—what a man! What a miracle of science ! 
What devotion to his friend! What admirable sentiments ! 
Truly, the English are great in sentiments when their insular 
coldness allows them to speak. This widow can be found—- 
easily found,”’ 
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They would take her in, 


He gave Fanny, in fact, the nurse’s address. Armed with 
this, and having got out of the landlord the cardinal fact of 
Lord Harry’s alleged death, the lady’s-maid went in search of 
this respectable widow. 

She found her, in her own apartments, arespectable woman 
indeed, perfectly ready to tell everything that she knew, and 
evidently quite unsuspicious of anything wrong. She was 
invited to take charge of a sick man on the morning of 
Thursday: she was told that he was a young Trish lord, 
dangerously ill of a pulmonary disorder; the doctor, in fact, 
informed her that his lif hung by a thread, and might drop 
at any moment, though on the other hand he had known such 
cases linger on for many months. She arrived as she had been 
ordered, at midday: she was taken into the sick-room by the 
doctor, who showed her the patient placidly sleeping on a sofa: 
the bed had been slept in, and was not yet made. After 
explaining the medicines which she was to administer, and 
the times when they were to be given, and telling her some- 
thing about his diet, the doctor left her alone with the patient. 

“He was still sleeping profoundly,” said the nurse. 

‘You are sure that he was sleeping, and not dead? ’ asked 
Fanny, sharply. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, I have been a nurse for many years. ih 
know my duties. The moment the doctor left me I verified 
his statements. I proved that the patient was sleeping by 
feeling his pulse and observing his preath.”’ 

Fanny made no reply. She could harlly remind this re- 
spectable person that after the doctor left her she employed 
herself first to examining the cupboards, drawers, armoire, and 
other things; that she then found a book with pictures, in 
which she read for a quarter of an hour or so; that she then 
grew sleepy and dropped the book—— 

“T then,” continued the widow, ‘made arrangements 
against his waking—that is to say, I drew back the curtains and 
turned over the sheet to air the bed’’—O Madame! Madame! 
Surely this was needless!—“shook up the pillows, and 
occupied myself in the cares of a conscientious nurse until the 
time came to administer the first dose of medicine. Then I 
proceeded to awaken my patient. Figure yourself! He whom 
T had left tranquilly breathing, with the regularity of a conval- 
escent rather than a dying man, was dead! He was dead!” 

‘* You are sure he was dead:”’ 

“‘ As if I had never seen a dead body before! I called the 
doctor, but it was for duty only, for I knew that he was dead.” 

** And then?” 

“Then the doctor —who must also have known that he was 
dea 1—felt his pulse and his heart, and looked at his eyes, and 
declared that he was dead.” 

“And then? ”’ 

“What then? Ifa man is dead he is dead. You cannot 
restore him to life. Yet one thing the doctor did. He brought 
a camera and took a photograph of the dead man for the sake 
of his friends.” 

‘Oh! he took a photograph of—of Lord Harry Norland. 
What did he do that for ?”’ 

‘*T tell you: for the sake of his friends.” 

Fanny wasmore bewildered than ever. What on earth 
should the doctor want a photograph of the Dane Oxbye to 
show the friends of Lord Harry? Could he have made a 
blunder as stupid as it was uncalled for? No one could 
possibly mistake the dead face of that poor Dane for the dead 
face of Lord Harry. 

She had got all the information she wanted—all, in fact, 
that was of any use to her. One thing remained. She would 
see the grave. 

The cemetery of Auteuil is not so large as Pére la Chaise, 


nor does it contain so many celebrated persons as the latter— 
perhaps the greatest cemetery, as regards its illustrious dead, in 
the whole world. It is the cemetery of the better class. The 
tombs are not those of Immortals but of Respectables. 

Among them Fanny easily found, following the directions 
given to her, the tomb she was searching after. 

On it was written in English, ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of 
Lord Harry Norland, second son of the Marquis of Malven.” 
Then followed the date and the age, and nothing more. 

Fanny sat down on a bench and contemplated this 
mendacious stone. 

“The Dane Oxbye,’’ she said, “‘ was growing better fast 
when I went away. That was the reason why I was sent 
away. The very next day the doctor, thinking me far away, 
poisoned him. I sawhim doit. The nurse was told that he 
was asleep, and being left alone presently discovered that he 
was dead. She has been told that the sick man is a young 
Trish gentleman. He is buried under the name of Lord Harry. 
That is the reason I found the doctor alone. And my lady? 
Where is she? ”’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE NITRATE GROUNDS OF CHILE. 
The nitrate grounds of the northern provinces of Chile present 
a unique geological problem, the solution of which has been 
tentatively essayed by more than one scientific inquirer. In 
no other part of the world are kindred deposits known to exist. 
Hence, in the absence of all standards of comparison, there are 
different theories to account for the presence of nitrate of soda 
on the Chilian pampas. The one most commonly received is 
that the deposits are due to the gradual drying up of an 
inland sea or salt lake; the chloride of sodium left 
on its subsidence being in part transformed by contact 
with the remains of the animal and vegetable substances— 
fish, sponges, or seaweed—existing in its waters. Sieve- 
king thinks that salts such as nitrate of ammonia, sul- 
phate of soda, and others, were formed by the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matters in the waters while the adjacent 
rocks were simultaneously yielding carbonates of lime, soda, 
and potash. Mutual reaction formed nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of lime, &c., and, as the lake dried up by solar evaporation, 
precipitation took place. Ochsenius holds that a volcanic 
upheaval exhaled immense quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
by the action of which a portion of the sodium chloride in 
solution was converted into sodium carbonate, and this, 
being gradually acted upon by the ammonia-laden breezes 
blowing from the guano islands lying off the coast, became 
sodium nitrate. A report issued by a Commission appointed 
by the Chilian Government some years back favours the notion 
of felspathic rocks gradually decomposing and having the 
soda they contain converted first into carbonate, and then, 
owing to the property possessed by alkaline carbonates of 
transforming atmospheric nitrogen into nitric acid in the 
presence of other oxidisable matter, into nitrate. Another 
view is that the whole of the saline matters abounding in 
this region have been formed in the Andes and thence washed 
down by flood-waters or slow percolations, and, furthermore, 


that the conversion of the chloride of sodium into nitrate ig: 


still progressing under the pressure of nitric acid engendered 
either by the frequent electrical commotions occurring in the 
atmosphere of these regions or by the presence of ammonia 
in the curious mists, locally known as camanchacas, that from 
time to time wrap the whole of the pampas in a dense and 
fleecy cloud. | 

The outward aspect of the nitrate-bsaring regions is 
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neither pleasant nor picturesque. As regards form and 
colouring there are few worse-endowed spots upon the earth’s 
surface,’ while it further remains a paradoxical mockery that 
a tract yielding an inexhaustible supply of fertilising material 
to other parts of the globe should not be able to boast the 
presence of a single green thing on its surface. Low mound- 
like hills slope, in many places almost imperceptibly, into 
shallow flattened valleys—hill, valley, and slope exhibiting 
the same monotonous colouring of brownish drab. The caliche, 
as the raw material of the nitrate of soda of commerce is styled, 
is mainly found on the slopes, being usually lacking either 
near the summit of the hills or the bottom of the valleys. 
This is held to be one of the main arguments in favour of the 
dried-up lake theory, already touched upon ; the contention 
being that the greatest evaporation and consequently thickest 
deposit took place on the shelving shores. Caliche is found in 
a layer of varying thickness and purity, at*a greater or lesser 
depth below the surface. An untouched hed mostly presents 
the appearance of a gentle slope of dull-brown powdery soil, 
frequently strewn with angular fragments of reddish-black 
porphyritic rock, and sometimes broken by small pit-like 
depressions lined with saline incrustations. ‘This light sur- 
face soil is locally known as chuca, and may vary in depth 
from a few inches to several feet, in which latter case it 
usually assumes a clayey character. Occasionally, as in the 
exceptionally rich district of Lagunas, caliche is found imme- 
diately beneath the chuca; but generally an intervening 
stratum of what is called costra is encountered. ‘This costra, 
or crust, also varies in thickness and composition. Salt is, as a 
rule, one of its main constituents, in company with lime, 
magnesia, earthy matters, and fragments of stone. Some- 
times it takes the form of conglomerate or other rock. 
Below it in turn comes the caliche, which also offers a 
wide divergence in quality, substance, and appearance. 
Indeed, a novice who has had good caliche shown to him on 
one ground may fail even to identify that of equal. if not 
superior, merit found on another. Caliche may be broadly 
divided into. poroso, or soft, and macizo, or hard. The former 15 
generally whitish. or dust-coloured, and at times granulated 
very much like salt. The latter is more varied in aspect. 
Sometimes it takes the form of almost pure masses of nitrate 
suggestive to make a rough comparison of solidified washing 
soda, In this condition it may be milky white, yellow, or 
blue, the two last-mentioned tints being derived respectively 
from chrome and from sulphate of copper. A more common 
variety, with a dark-brown tinge and granular surface, 18 
styled achanchacado. Then there is a red variety, deriving 
its distinctive hue from the presence of iron ; and one known 
as negro, from its dark colourand close texture. White ealiche. 
with streaks of lime running through it, is classed as jaboncillo, 
or soapy ; or, when mixed with hard masses of the same sub- 
stance—that remain undissolved after boiling, like bones—*s 
huesudo. All these chameleon-like variations are enhance 
by the caliche being made up to a greater or lesser degree 
of salts, sulphates, and insoluble earthy substances blended 
with the nitrate. Average caliche may be taken to con- 
tain about 35 per cent of nitrate, and the best - considered 
in bulk as much as 75 per cent. The thickness of the 
stratum of caliche presents a similar divergence. Tt ranges 
from a few inches to, in some exceptional cases and over a 
limited area, as much as 20 ft. In the province of Tarapact 
5 ft. may be taken as a good working average, though deposits 
8 and 10 ft. thick are not uncommon. Below the caliche 18 
found astratum of loose sandy or gravelly soil termed cova, 
the presence of which greatly facilitates the extraction of the 
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A TOWN IN YORKSHIRE. 

A nearly straight stretch of road leads up from the railway 
station to the grey old town. At ‘irst it is skirted by pleasant 
meadows, whose sweet, green fog—that is, in northern dialect, 
the after-crop of grass when the hay has been mown—tells us 
that the mountain limestone is beneath our feet. Right and 
left roll away swelling masses of moorland, with the 
characteristic outline of the uorth-western Yorkshire hills— 
square-cut, girdled with scaurs of gleaming limestone, crowned, 
on their higher summits, with cappings of rugged grit. 
Presently we cross a beck, coming down from a wooded glen 
and lofty waterfall on the fell-side, whose bed is strewn 
with big boulders, between which the water sleeps in silent 
pools, for the current is here diverted through a race to turn a 
corn, or timber, or some other kind of mill. ‘Then, as soon as 
we have passed the church and the market cross, and a few 
straggling cottages, we are fairly in the single cobbled street, 
which practically constitutes by itself this quaintest of little 
towns in the Yorkshire dales. 

The prevailing colour is a cold grey—grey houses with 
grey roofs, and a grey road under foot. Nota single red brick 
is visible here; indeed, there is no need for brick at all in a 
country where you have only to remove the thin sods from the 
hill slopes and lay open a quarry. Very few of the houses 
are modern, and most of them exhibit, in a more or less degree 
of picturesque roughness, the old Yorkshire fashion of building 
with projecting “ throughs.” The “through” is a layer of 
masonry running through and projecting beyond the thickness 
of the wall, and so giving a binding unity to the whole. A 
few centuries ago most districts in England had their own 
peculiar type of cottage architecture, unconsciously influenced, 
perhaps, by the character of the surrounding scenery or the 
nature of the building material athand. ‘The great wealds of 
Surrey and Sussex still show usa number of red-brick home- 
steads, with numerous string-courses, elaborate porches, and a 
well-marked form of chimney-stack. The western towns have 
their black and white half-timbered cottages, which, though, 
of course, more or less common all over the country, are 
certainly found most frequently in places like Worcester or 
Chester, or, above all, Shrewsbury. In North Wales the type 
varies in different counties, the whitewashed cottages of 
Bangor or Beaumaris being markedly inferior to those 
about Dolgelly or Arthog. In the Lakes, again, we have a 
peculiar round chimney, which may be well studied at 
Wordsworth’s house at Rydal, and a rough style of masonry 
almost peculiar to the district. And so in Yorkshire we have, 
or had, the system of building with projecting “ throughs.” 
But all over England there now begins to prevail a hideous 
uniformity : everywhere the speculative builder runs up ‘his 
unlovely square boxes, and, even in the case of more ambitious 
houses, boldness is too often a substitute for restfulness and 
taste. Thus it is that even in these remote valleys of the 
Pennine hills the tendency is to lop off the ragged ends of 
the projecting “throughs,” and to substitute cold blue slates 
for the old black flags, which soon began to crumble, and, 
after a few winter storms, produced crops of moss, and golden 
stone-crop, and many-coloured lichens. But then, the slate 
will not crumble, and affords no root-hold for vegetable life, 
and is, no doubt, from a utilitarian point, an altogether 
superior material. 

Here, however, in this little world’s-end retreat, the wheels 
of progress move but slowly,and, while new houses are scarce, 
the old northern cottages are everywhere, with their broken 
sky-line, and rugged surface, and picturesque grouping of pig- 
stye and ash-bin. They are not generally whitewashed, but a 
broad band is often painted round the windows, and it is the 
pride of a careful housewife that some kind of interlacing 
pattern should be done in whitening on the flag before the 
door. A few of the more advanced shops show windows of 
plate-elass, and here and there, perhaps, the more anbitious 
have of late years put out a bow window. But the town is 
still in the main old-fashioned and irregular, though not for 
that reason insecure or an unhealthy spot to live in. 

Grass grows among the cobbles in the littleopen space round 
the market cross. There is no traffic to kill it except the few 
farmers’ carts driving in from the wild upland farms, or a few 
children clattering to school in the morning in their wooden 
clogs. Everyone wears clogs here, or has the tips of their boots 
bound with strips of brass—the clogmaker is an institution 
of the town. Sometimes the clogs are found useful for 
another purpose, and are tied by a piece of cord to the neck of 
a foxhound pup, to keep him from wandering far afield. The 
grass grows in the streets, because the little town has long 
since fallen asleep, and because even the coming of the rail- 
way has failed to arouse it from that long slumber. When 
the railway was opened, itis true, the citizens banded themselves 
together, and made a gallant effort: they resuscitated the 
weekly market, and thought to revive once for all the faded 
splendours of the place—for this was once the capital of the 
upper dale. But the struggle came too late: the trade had 
flowed away to other and more important towns, and nothing 
would bring it back. Only the old market cross is still there, 
speaking in its desolation and decay of those earlier days, 
before the commercial life of England had drifted hopelessly 
away from such small centres as this, into the vastness, and 
sound, and misery of our huge modern cities. 

A place of a thousand inhabitants, more or less, has, of 
course, a plenteous choice of inns; but the wise tourist will 
make his way only to the old King’s Head. Here we have, 
indeed, an ideal country hostelry—a house which the true 
inn-lover will at once mark with a white line. There is no 
false show of grandeur—no elaborate table d’héte at which 
the dust-soiled tramper over the hills is ashamed to sit down— 
no men-waiters, or, for the matter of that, no regular waiters 
atall. Your fare will, perhaps, be the standing dish of eggs 
and bacon, or an oceasional grouse, if the shooting season is 
on. Your landlady probably will not: be too grand a person 
to come and remonstrate loudly at your bed-room door if 
you are late for breakfast in the morning. From the entrance 
we pass at once down a short passage into the great kitchen, 
with its huge open fire and smoke-blackened beams, from 
which hang long rows of famous Yorkshire hams. Here 
the dalesmen gather at night to discuss over their mug 
of beer the weather and the hay-crop and the progress 
of the lambing season. A noble race of men is this— 
their manners instinct with the natural feelings of 
a gentleman, their speech rich in all the musical breadth 
of the northern accent. In most hill districts —in Wales 
or in Switzerland —the mountaineers are short, thick-set 
men; here, while sturdy and thick-set, they are also 
noticeably tall, or, at least, the true old dale type was so. 
Everyone is a Metcalfe, or an Alderson, or an Iveson, and 
the necessity which thus arises for some kind of distinction 
gives cause to such strange-sounding nicknames as “ Bell 
Taylor Johnny” and “Matty John Ned.” The old tie between 
landlord and tenant in these dales was once very strong: 
from one little Swaledale farm the holder tramped almost 
every day some dozen miles over moor and mountain to ask 
after the master’s health when the latter lay ill. But now the 
railway has come, and the telegraph-wire, and voices from the 
outer world have penetrated the fastnesses of the hills, and 


the old hospitality and friendly relations and sense of fellow- 
ship—the old superstitions and the old narrowness of life 
must inevitably slowly die away—much, no doubt, that was 
bad, but surely something also that was very good. | 

Yet here and there certain old customs still linger on. The 
hay is “led” not, as in. the south, in- carts, but. in rough 
wooden sledges drawn by horses ; in many of the upland farms 
the cheeses are still pressed, in primitive fashion, by the 
weight of huge blocks of stone. At funerals throughout the 
dale funeral-cake is distributed among friends and relatives : 
at one little hamlet, not very far away, they ring a hand-bell 
through the village street when an inhabitant dies ; at another 
they blow at night the old forest-horn. And the dialect still 
retains most of its peculiarities. A blackberry is stiil a 
+ bumblekite ” ; a colt, 1 “coddyfold”; a mole, a “monld- 
warp”; a horse, a“ yode”; to play at marbles is * to lake at 
taws.” Many of these, no doubt, like the so-called Ameri- 
canisms, are good old English words, but they have long since 
been obsolete in ordinary speech. It has been pointed out that 
the dialect in Chaucer's “ Reeve’s Story ’—a dialect different 
from the language of the rest of the Canterbury Tales—is 
practically the same as is still spoken in remote Langstroth- 
dale. Let us hope it will be long before the advance of an 
iron and somewhat material civilisation crushes out the last 
local peculiarities of the White Rose of York. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN DECEMBER. 
(Prom the Illustrated London Almanack.) 


The Moon will be very near Saturn during the night common to the 13th 
and 14th. She will be to the right of the planet in the early evening hours 
of the 13th; the nearest approach will be about 10 p.m., when the planet 
will be a little south of the Moon, and after this she will be to the left of 
Saturn, the interval between them increasing as the night advances. She 
will be near Mars on the mornings of the 17th and 18th, being to his right 
on the former and to his left on the latter. She is near Venus on the 2st, 
and near Mercury and Jupiter on the 23rd. Her phases or times of change 
are :— 

Full Moon on the 7that52 minutes after 9h in the morning. 
Last Quarter So Lhth 5,68 a 2 afternoon. 
New Moon » znd ,, 52 rs noon 
First Quarter ,, 29th ,, 17 Fe 5 “ morning. 

She is most distant from the Rarth on the morning of the 10th, and nearest 
to it on the morning of the 23rd. 

Merenry rises on the 3rd at 7h 40m a.m., or § minutes before sunrise ; on 
the 5th at 7h 49ma.m., or 2 minutes before sunrise, He sets on the 13th abt 
3h 49m p.m., or about the same time as the Sun; on the 14th at 3h 52m 
p.m., or 3 minutes after sunset: on the 18th at 4h 2m p.m., or 12 minutes 
after sunset ; on the 23rd at 4h 19m p.m., or 27 minutes after the Sun; on 
the 28th at 4h 41m p.m., or 45 minutes after the Sun; and on the 3ist at 
4h 66m p.m., or 58 minutes after sunset. He is in aphelion on the 7th, in 
superior conjunction with the Sun on the 8th, near the Moon on the 23rd, 
and near Jupiter on the 27th. 

Venus is a morning star, rising on the Ist at 51 57m a.m., or Th 49m 
before the Sun; on the 8th at 6h 18m a.m., or 1h 37m before sunrise; on 
the 18th at 6h 48m a.m., or 1h 16m before sunrise; on the 28th at 7h 13m 
am., or 55 minutes before sunrise; and on the last day at 7h 18m am., or 
51 minutes before the Sun. She is near the Moon on the 21st. 

Mars is a morning star, rising on the Ist 2t 2h 21m a.m., on the 7th at 
2h 17m am., on the 17th at 2h 10m am.,on the 27th at 2h 3ma.m., and on 
the 3lst at 2h Oma.m. He is near the Moon on the 17th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 6h Oin p.m,, or 2h 8m 
after sunset; on the 7th at 5h 43m p.m., or 1h 53m after sunset ; on the 17th 
at 5h 15m p.m., or 1h 26m after sunset; and on the 27th at 4h 47m p.m., or 
52 minutes after sunset. He is near the Moon on the 23rd. 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 10h 36m p.m., on the 7th at 10h 14m p.m., on 
the 17th at 9h 35m p.m., on the 27th at 8h 55m p.m., and on the 30th at 
th 42m p.m. He is due south on the Ist day at 5h4tm1a.m., on the 1th at 
4h 49mam,, and on the last day at 3h46ma.m. He is near the Moon on 
the 13th. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

THE FERTILITY OF NATURE. 
There is no feature in the character of Dame Nature more 
plainly marked than her liberality and profuseness where the 
development of new beings is concerned. Witness, in proof of 
this assertion, the tons upon tons of yellow pollen or fertilis- 
ing dust which are shed from the pine forests in the early 
months of the year, to be caught up by the winds and to be 
blown among the cones, to.inaugurate therein the changes 
which result in the production of seeds. Much of this pollen 
is lost and squandered. ‘Travellers tell us of this dust lying 
a foot deep or more on the borders of the great American lakes, 
Driven out of its course by contrary winds, it has perished, use- 
less and forgotten. The liberality of Nature, then, in this matter 
of pollen alone, would require to be of very great extent. Wher- 
ever wind-fertilisation takes place, it would seem as though, 
in aiming at that act through the medium of the air-currents, 
Madre Natura rained her bullets at the target from her 
machine-gun or Maxim, in place of aiming directly at the 
bull’s-eye with a rifle. In other words. she showers her loads 
of pollen not in the hope that all will be utilised, but that 
some particles here and there will fulfil their destiny. Now, 
this isa serious and wasteful business at the best. Only a 
person of huge and, indeed, illimitable resources, like Dame 
Nature herself, could carry on such a_ precarious and 
thoroughly spendthrift policy. Yet, it is a policy of fact, 
and every summer that comes and every spring that dawns 
upon us testify to the fertility—I would say the over- 
fertility—of the powers and conditions that rule the living 
worlds. 

Do you remember those lines in “ In Memoriam,” wherein 
Tennyson remarks of Nature's carefulness over the type, and 
her carelessness in the matter of the single life ?— 

That I considering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear :— 
these lines are the poet’s recognition of and protest against 
this terrible fertility of Nature, which seems to crush the 
individual that it may favour the race. Yet there is some- 
thing to be said for all this apparent waste of means 
to gain an end. ‘The whole process is one of favouring 
the growth of newer and higher types of individual 
life, after all is said and done. It is true that the 
crowd seems to occlude the individual interests; but it is 
only for a time. Out of the mass which is thus favoured 
you encourage your new and better individuals to arise. ‘I hat 
is really the meaning of Nature's prodigality. She abhors the 
dead level, and desires to encourage a departure into “fresh 
woods and pastures new,” and this can only be effected through 
the increase of the number of individuals who are to compete 
in the race for the better things which stand above life's dead 
levels. So far, then, we may discern a purpose beneath the 
apparent lavishness of numbers; and I confess that, but for 
some intellectual comfort of the kind afforded by the thought 
of fertility favouring progress andadyance, I, for one, should 
be strongly tempted to think that the times were decidcdly 
* out of joint” as regards Madre Natura and her lavish display 
of fertilising power. 

Think for a moment of what this productiveness of Nature 
means. How many young, think you, does an oyster produce in 
its day and generation? If one says a million of eggs, the state- 
ment, I should hold, falls rather short than otherwise of the 
reality. Did these eggs each come to full fruition and develop 
into oysters, what a cheapening of that savoury molluse would 
ensue! But of the million eggs, how many proceed to mature 
development? Not one in a thousand. probably. ‘he delicate 
“spat” is devoured by fishes, killed by muddy water, and 
otherwise decimated by cold and other agencies. Only a 
miserable remnant of the oyster’s progeny arrives at the stage 
of adult oysterhood. “The rest is silence,” as Hamlet put it, as 
far as the hundreds of thousands of oyster-progeny are con- 
cerned. It is the same in many other places and departments 
of animal life. What do you say to the fertility of a cod-fish, 
a salmon, ora herring? A single cod-fish, it is calculated, will 
produce from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 eggs ; yet these swarms 
of eggs are liable to the attack of thousands of enemies (report, 
sad to relate, says among these enemies the father cod-fishes 
themselves must be enumerated), and only a miserable fraction 
of cod-eggs, herring-eggs, or salmon-eggs, therefore, ever 
reach maturity. Were it not so, in a year or two there would 
be no room in the seas and oceans for the masses of fishes 
which would result from the fertility of Nature having full 
swing. 

In lower life, as well, the same fertility is to be seen, con- 
trasting markedly with the very limited rate of production 
witnessed in some animal species, whereof the elephant is a 
good example. A tapeworm, as an internal parasite, may, and 
does as a rule, consist of several hundreds of joints. Each 
joint contains several thousands of eggs, and the number of 
young tapeworm guests which would seem to be capable of 
being launched on a world of inoffensive hosts at first sight 
appears out of all reasonable proportion. Yet, as science 
teaches us, the chances of a tapeworm-egg ever reaching 
maturity of development must be ranked by many thou- 
sands to one. Our parasite’s egg has to pass through 
such a complex cycle of development, and its chances 
of destruction are so many and varied, that we need 
not wonder that while tapeworm-eggs are many, the 
adult parasites are so few. Or take the case of the plant- 
lice, or “green flies” (Aphides), that swarm on our plants in 
summer. ‘These insects. as the gardener knows to his cost, are 
innumerable. ‘They exist in myriads, it is true, but even their 
fertility is checked by cold, and by the many enemies that 
prey upon them. Thus, although the fertility of Nature is 
unbounded in one sense, it is checked in another. There is a 
prolific progeny as a rule ; but it is prolific, first of all, because 
this is Nature's own way of encouraging, by sheer force of 
numbers, the production of animals and plants, out of whose 
ranks new and better individuals will step to advance the racc 
and promote the change that makes for progress. : 

‘There is another thought about Nature's fertility which 
has just been suggested—namely, that we find the extremes 
of productiveness in those cases in which there is most danger 
of the young not developing onwards to maturity. ‘The ele- 
phant is fairly safe, it is urged ; the oyster and cod-fish, in this 
respect, and the tapeworm, to boot, are anything but sure and 
certain of fulfilling their destiny. ‘This thought, however, may 
be said to go hand in hand with that other idea already sug- 
gested—namely, that the greater the increase the better are the 
chances of advance and progress. Be this as it may, we can see 
that the great productiveness of Dame Nature is not without its 
reason. he fifty seeds which are lost are the real measure of 
the one which comes to maturity, and which does so because, 
probably, it is stronger and better fitted to bear the brunt of 
the battle of life. Better a hundred years of Europe than a 
eycle of Cathay, urges the poet. May we not parallel his 
saying by the remark that it is better to have fewer units in the 
field of life, and to find in these units the flowers of the flock, 
than to see all life sinking to the dead level of the mass, and to 
the humdrum existence of the crowd? ANDREW WILSON. 
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WEW PUBLIC PARK FOR NORTH LONDON: 
THE GIFT OF SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, BART. 


On ‘Tuesday, Nov. 12. at the weekly meeting of the London 
County Council, the Chairman (the Earl of Rosebery) said he 
was sure that the Council would listen with pleasure to the 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, 


following letter, which he had received from Sir Sydney 
Waterlow the previous day :— 
“29. Chesham-place, London, 8.W. 

“My dear Lord Rosebery.—On the southern slope of 
Ilighgate-hill, in the parish of St. Pancras, I own an estate of 
nearly twenty-nine acres in extent, which was for many years 
my own home. This property, if judiciously laid out, would, 
I think, make an excellent public park for the north of London. 

“The grounds wre undulating, well timbered with oak, old 
cedars of Lebanon, and many other well-grown trees and 
shrubs. There is also one and a half acre of -ornamental 
water, supplied from natural springs. 

“The land is freehold, with the exception of two and 
three quarters acres held on a long lease, of which thirty-five 
and a half years are unexpired. It is bounded almost entirely 
by public roads and a public footpath. 

“ Commencing the work of my life as a London apprentice 
{o n mechanical trade, I was during the whole seven years of 
my apprenticeship constantly associated. with men of the 
weekly wage class, working shoulder to shoulder by their side. 
Later on, as a large employer of labour and in many other 


ways, I have seen much of this class and the poorer people of — 


London, both individually and collectively. The éxperience 
ihus gained has from year to year led me more clearly to the 
conviction that one of the best methods for improving and 
clevating the social and physical condition of the working 
classes of this great metropolis is to provide them with decent, 
well-ventilated houses on self-supporting principles, and to 
secure for them an increased number of public parks. recreation 
grounds, and open spaces. This latter object can, I think, be 
best accomplished by the kindness of individuals, acting 
through the agency of the London County Council, and with 
as little burden as possible on the public rates. 

“ Mherefore, to assist in providing large gardens to the great 
city in which I have worked for fifty-three years, I desire to 
present to the Council, as a free gift, my entire interest in the 
estate at Highgate above referred to. 

“On the day when the conveyance is executed—and that 
may be as soon as your solicitors have prepared the necessary 
legal documents—I will, in addition, pay over to the Council 
£6000 in cash (the estimated value of the freehold interest in 
the two and three quarters acres of leasehold), this sum of 
money to be used in. purchasing this interest, or in defraying 
the cost of laying the estate asa public park in perpetuity. 
as the Council may deem most desirable. 

«Tf your Lordship is of opinion that this proposal is one 
which the members of the Council are likely to accept. this 
letter may be communicated to them as soon as you may deem. 
expedient.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

“Sypney H. WATERLOW. 
“To the Harl of Rosebery, President 
London County Council.” 

Last week, the Chairman continued, he went over this 
property with Sir Sydney Waterlow, and he did not know that 
he ever saw a piece of ground which within a small compass 
possessed so many beantiful features. (Cheers.) He took 
upon himself, with an audacity for which he hoped he should 
be excused, to say that he thought that the Council would be 
disposed to accept it as a gift to them. (Loud cheers.) He was 
sure that some member of the Council would at once rise and 
move a vote of thanks for this noble gift—(cheers)—which, 
in his opinion, was enhanced by the tone of the letter. (Cheers. ) 

Sir J. Lubbock moved that the best thanks of the Council 
he accorded to Sir Sydney Waterlow fcr his magnificent gift. 
(Cheers.) : 

_ Mr. Hecleston Gibb, in seconding the resolution, said that 
Sir Sydney Waterlow was an old inhabitant of St. Pancras, 
and had been very desirous of doing something which would 
benefit not only that parish but the whole of London. (Cheers.) 
He knew that Sir Sydney had for a long time been trying to 
purchase the piece of leasehold ground in order to make the 
present complete, hut he had come to the conclusion to give 


BART,, 
THE DONOR OF THE NEW PUBLIC PARK AT HIGHGATE, 


the £6000 instead; so that when the opportunity occurred the 
Council might buy the ground themselves. He hoped that 
the letter would be referred to the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee, so that the necessary arrangements might be made. 

Mr. Haggis was sure that the thanks not only of the Council 
but of the people of London generally would be voted to Sir 
Sydney Waterlow for 
his most noble gift. 
(Cheers.) The ground 
was admirably adapted 
for a public park, and 
was exactly ina neigh- 
bourhood where it 
would be used and 
appreciated. .'The ex- 
ample thus set was a 
grand one to the great 
iandowners of Londen, 
and he hoped it would 


prove contagious. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Beck trusted 
that Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s letter 


would be printed in 
the minutes. The re- 
marks which the hon. 
Baronet had made as 
to his own progress 
in life would be most 
encouraging. The gift 
was most munificent, 
the site being one of 
the loveliest in the 
north of London. 

It was decided by 
acclamation that the 
letter should be en- 
grossed on the minutes, 
that SirSydney Water- 
low should be grate- 
fully thanked for his 
gift, and that the 
matter should be re- 
ferred to the Parks 
Committee. 


At a meeting of 
the St. Pancras Vestry 
on Wednesday, Nov. 20, 
at the Vestry Hall, 
Camden Town, 
chairman (Mr.Church- 
warden Wetenhall) 
moved, “That the 
cordial thanks of the 
Vestry be given to Sir 
Sydney H. Waterlow, 
Bart. “deP..) tor ‘the 
magnificent gift of the Lauderdale, Fairseat, and Hertford 
House estates in North St. Pancras as a public park. The 
Vestry assures Sir Sydney of the high regard in which he has 
always been held by his fellow-parishioners in St. Pancras, 
because of his long and intimate connection with the parish, 
his support of local charities, and his generally useful works 
throughout London ; and the Vestry trusts that he may long 
be spared to see with pleasure and satisfaction how greatly the 
people, not only of this district but of the whole Metropolis, 
appreciate the noble gift of what in future must be known as 
‘Waterlow Park, and which in itself will be a lasting memorial 
of a well-spent life.’ Mr. Churchwarden Boden seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously, and the Vestry Clerk 
(Mr. Alderman T. E. Gibb) was directed to have the voie of 
thanks engrossed and framed, and duly sent to Sir Sydney 
Waterlow. 

At a meeting of the Islington Board of Guardians on 
Thursday, Nov. 21, Mr. G. S. Elliott presiding, Mr. Walkley 
moved, and Mr. Kerry seconded, a resolution that a letter be 
written to Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Bart., thanking him for 
his munificent gift. The motion was 
carried. 

A similar resolution was also passed 
at a meeting of the Hornsey Local Board 
on Monday, Noy. 18. 


The beautiful pleasure-ground which 
Sir Sydney Waterlow has given to the 
people of London is situated near the 
summit of Highgate-hill, one mile from 
the well-known Archway Tavern in Upper 
THolloway—with the cable tramway to 
ascend the hill—and just the same dis- 
tance from the foot of Highgate-rise, at 
the corner of Swain’s-lane, by the Duke 
of St. Albans, in the western road to 
Highgate from Kentish Town, the way 
thence being along Swain’s-lane and 
either side of the Highgate Cemetery ; or 
it may be approached, more directly. 
from the Junction-road, bétween Kentish 
Town and Holloway, by Dartmouth Park- 
hill. Tramcars and omnibuses give easy 
access to all these places, from Holborn 
and King’s-cross, and through either 
Camden ‘fown or Islington. The entrance 
to Fairseat, the house formerly inhabited 
by Sir Sydney Waterlow, is at the top of 
the hill, in the High-street of Highgate. 
above Lauderdale House, the grounds of 
which are comprised in those of Fairseat. 
extending westand south to the Highgate 
Cemetery, Swain’s-lane, to the buildings 
of the St. Pancras Infirmary, on Dart- 
mouth Park-hill, and to the great Roman 
Catholic religious establishment, on High- 
gate-hill, called St. Joseph’s Retreat, 
where a grand new church has recently 
been erected, at the entrance to Dart- 
mouth Park-hiil-road. . The twenty-nine 
acres of land henceforth to be freely open 
for the recreation-of the people combine 
all that such an estate can present of 
natural beauty in the vicinity of London. 
The land slopes down from the top of 
Highgate-hill. From its turfy undula- 
tions one can look right over the top of 
the cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 
bright weather can see the glitter of the 
Crystal Palace. Halfway down the slope 
isan old sundial, overgrown with moss, 
on whose typ is recorded the fact that 


the, 


this stone is on a level with the top of St. Paul’s, An 
extensive view is thus among the delights of this new public 
acquisition. The grounds are beautifully wooded with oaks, 
cedars, chestnuts, and beeches, and other fine timber trees, rising 
out.of thickets of all sorts of shrubs—laurel and box, holly and 
rhododendron. The undulating character of the ground adds 
to its beauty, and it has two lakes, one above the other, though 
the upper one is very small. ‘'hese form a very pretty feature 
of the ground, ‘There is one portion of the estate which will 
probably necessitate a general reconstruction. This is the 
extensive kitchen-garden, flanked by an old red-bricked wall— 
crumbled and mossy, and shored up with enormous buttresses 
of the same material,capped with ivy. It forms one of the 
boundaries of the pleasaunce, in the midst of which stands 
the house formerly the residence of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
known as Lauderdale House. This old house, which belonged 
to one of the worst Ministers of the “ Cabal” in the reign of 
Charles IT., was the abode of Nell Gwyn, the notorious mistress 
of that profligate King. Along the front of it runs a broad 
terrace. Its associations are not altogether such as are 
calculated to evoke much concern for its preservation. though 
it is interesting to know that it was confiscated at the time 
of the Civil War, and thus stands as a memento of that time 
of trouble. Cromwell House faces it on the other side of 
Highgate-hill; and below Lauderdale House has just arisen 
the fine new Catholic church, attached to St. Joseph's Re- 
treat, leoking down upon the new park, with rather a good 
effect. It is on this side that the large kitchen-garden 
and an extensive series of greenhouses lie. A secluded narrow 
path leads up through thickets and shrubs, beneath some fine 
trees, to a flight of steps leading to the terrace of Landerdale 
House. In front of these steps is a small fountain, and higher 
up the hill are shady walks leading up by rustic steps through 
a thickly wooded park, beyond which one comes to velvet 
lawns and spreading cedar-trees immediately in front of the 
windows of Fairseat House, in which, as Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
letter has explained, he himself lived for many years. 

Altogether, if this estate is dealt with judiciously, and with 
a tasteful desire to do only what is requisite for the develop- 
ment of the beauties it already presents, it will be by far the 
most beautiful of all the London parks. 

It was decided at the weekly meeting of the London 
County Council to give the name of Waterlow Park to the 
extensive grounds at Highgate given by Sir Sydney Waterlow 
as a place of recreation for the inhabitants of the metropolis. 


Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, Bart., Knight Bachelor, who 
has been Lord Mayor of London and sat many years in the 
House of Commons, is one of the best contemporary examples 
of great men of business acquiring wealth and social influence 
by their own ability and industry, and then exercising the 
same mental faculties, besides his pecuniary liberality, in 
different public services and undertakings for the benefit of 
his fellow-citizens. He was born a Londoner, on Noy. 1, 1822, 
son of Mr. James Waterlow, and was educated at St. Saviour’s 
School, Southwark, under the Rey. Launcelot Sharpe, an 
eminent classical scholar. Being at the head of the school 
when he left it, at the age of fourteen, he was well advanced 
in Latin and Greek, and had even some knowledge of Hebrew. 
He was then apprenticed to a Government printer, with whom 
he served seven years, and when that term expired went to 
Paris, where he worked some time in the well-known office 
of Galignani’s Messenger, acquiring a familiar knowledge of 
French and other foreign languages. In 1844 he joined 
lis father and brothers in the firm of Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons, printers and wholesale stationers, London- 
wall, which has steadily grown to large proportions. Mf. 
Sydney Waterlow soon became a man of rising position in 
the City, and in 1855 was elected a member of the Common 
Council for the Ward of Broad-street. As one of the Police 
Committee of the Corporation, he was the first to devise a 
system of police electric telegraphs, the wires of which, by his 
contrivance, were stretched over the roofs of the houses, 
attached only to the church-steeples, so that they were beyond 
the reach of interference. For this service, in 1861, Councillor 
Waterlow had a special vote of thanks from the Corporation. 
In February 1863 he was elected Alderman of the Ward of Lang- 
bourne. _ In thesame year he formed the ‘‘ Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company,” which has, by the judicious expenditure 
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of a capital of one million sterling, contributed equally with 
the Peabody 'rustees, u...' the efforts of Lady Burdett Coutts, 
and of earlier and later building associations for similar pur- 
poses, to solve the problem of erecting conyenient, cheap, and 
comfortable habitations, or sts of rooms, for the working classes. 
The first block of these on Alderman Waterlow’s plan, which 
has marked architectural and domestic advantages, was 
built at his own cost, in Finsbury, comprising eighty 
tenements. It was a successful experiment, yielding a fair 
return for the expenditure, and not only has the Company 
(Limited Liability), with Sir Sydney Waterlow as Chairman 
during twenty-five years, carried on its operations, providing 
healthy and commodious Awellings for 30,000 of the working 
class, at rents below trhat are paid for common unfurnished 
apartments, but the Corporation of London has been induced 
to imitate its oxample. In 1866 Alderman Waterlow was 
chosen to fill the office of Sheriff, and at the expiration of his 
year of office the Queen conferred upon him the honour of 
Knighthood ; in aunouncing which the Prime Minister, the 
late Earl of Derby, spoke with high praise of his practical 
philanthropic efforts already described. Sir Sydney Waterlow 
entered Parliament at the General Election of 1868 as a 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone, being elected for the county of 
Dumfries by a majority of forty-four against the nominee of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, but lost his seat in the following 
year. He was appointed in 1870, one of the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Friendly and Benefit Building Societies, 
in which he laboured during more than two years, and 
which resulted in the passing of a satisfactory Act for their 
control and regulation. Being owner of the estate at Highgate, 
and being made aware of the desirability of a convalescent 
hospital for patients removed from St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, he then presented Lauderdale House, near his own 
residence, to the Governors of St. Bartholomew's for that 
purpose, having furnished it completely, for thirty-two 
patients, at his own expense. This institution, which was 
pened by the Prince and Princess of Wales on July 8, 1872, 
‘us since been transferred to another house, on the opposite 
side of the road. In November 1872 Sir Sydney Waterlow was 
elected Lord Mayor of London, and during the next twelve- 
month presided with much grace and dignity over the Corpo- 
‘tion, performing all his official duties in a manner that 
showed not less judgment and discretion than concern for the racer ae 
public welfare. ‘The members of the Corporation proved their THE LAKE, 
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confidence in Sir Sydney Waterlow by electing him Governor 
of the “Irish Society,” for the management of their estates 
in Ulster, which he held during ten years from 1873. In 
that year he was called also to undertake the additional 
labours of a member of the Judicature Commission appointed 
by Government ; Treasurer to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of 
which he was an active Governor and a special benefactor ; 
and then, or soon afterwards, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Hospitals Sunday Fund, in the distribution of which he has 
ever since assisted, having, as Chairman of the Central London 
Sick Asylum District Committee, gained a precise acquaint- 
ance with the wants of the metropolitan population with 
regard to medical and surgical relief. Sir Sydney also devoted 
much attention to the educational wants of London ; he became 
Chairman of the Board of Governors for the United West- 
minster Schools, under the Act of Parliament in 1873, pro- 
moted the application of part of the funds of the Clothworkers’ 
Company to aid education, and was appointed Treasurer and 
Vice-President of the City of London and Guilds’ Institute of 
‘echnical Education, in all which capacities he has continued 
for many years to render most useful services. At tke General 
Blection of 1874, Sir Sydney Waterlow re-entered Parliament 
as M.P. for Maidstone, being the colleague of Sir John 
Lubbock. and sat for that borough till 1880, when, having lost 
that seat. he was returned for Gravesend. In his Parliamentary 
career, down to 1885. when he unsuccessfully contested the 
Medway Division of Kent, Sir Sydney was a steadfast Liberal, 
and was a serviceable member of Select Committees, especially 


‘Roman Catholic community in the district. 


the thanks of the residents in the neighbourhood to Sir 
Sydney Waterlow for the noble gift of his Highgate estate as 
a public park for the people of London. Mr. A. 8. Harvey, 
the president of the institution, occupied the chair, and he 
was supported on the platform by Professor Tomlinson, F.R.S., 
the Rev. Prebendary M‘Dowall, D.D., head-master of Highgate 
Grammar School; the Rey. J. M. Andrews, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Highgate; Mr. H. R. Williams, chairman of 
the Hornsey Local Board; Mr. Walter Reynolds, chairman 
of the Hornsey School Board; Mr. J. H. Lloyd, hon. sec, 
of the Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution ; Mr. 
John Glover; and Mr. Casella, a leading member of the 
The following 
resolutions were agreed to unanimously : “That the inhabit- 
ants of Highgate in public meeting assembled desire to record 
their grateful sense of the munificent gift made by their late 
neighbour, Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, of the grounds of his 
residence, Fairseat House, Highgate, to the County Council of 
London as a public park and recreation ground. The gift will 
be of inestimable value to the large working-class population, 
and will, moreover, be highly appreciated by all classes of 
residents, not only on account of the historic interest of the 
site, but because, when taken in connection with the recently 
acquired Parliament Fields and Highgate Woods, it will 
environ a considerable portion of Highgate with a belt of 
beautifully undulating land dedicated to the public enjoyment 
for ever. This meeting further recognises that although gifts 
of a similar character have not been infrequent of late years in 

other parts of the kingdom, this 

is the first instance of a citizen 


of London giving property of 
this description for the use of the 
metropolis, where probably, from 
the vast aggregation of popula- 
tion in the valley of the Thames, 
it is more needed than in any 


could be more appropriate than 
that the richly wooded hills over- 
looking the flat metropolitan area 
should be devoted to such bene- 
ficent purposes. ‘This meeting 
records with great satisfaction 
its sense of the donors sym- 
pathy for the toilers of the metro- 
polis, for whose special benefit 
the gift was made, and would 
respectfully suggest to the 
County Council ‘of London that 
ihe property should be called 
Waterlow Park, so that the name 
of a public benefactor may be 
handed down to succeeding gene- 
rations.” “That the meeting 
very thankfully recognises the 
growth of a strong and healthy 
public opinion in favour of open 
spaces, and beeves it to be im- 
peratively necessary for the more 
perfect sanitation of London that 
this sentiment should be still 
further developed, believing that 
the multiplication of parks and 
open spaces of 20 acres and up- 
wards in and around the metro- 
polis would be of lasting benefit 
to its ever-increasing population, 
as well as a source of health- 


giving recreation to the people.” 


It is stated that Mr. Reginald 


MacLeod, who marrieda daughter 


of the late Lord Iddesleigh, is to 


be appointed Quecn’s Remem- 


the late Mr. Reed. 


The Chancellor of the Diocese 


of St. Albans gave judgment on 


Nov. 23 with regard to the appli- 


cation of Mr. H. H. Gibbs, who 


has restored the high altar screen 


at a cost of £10,000, and desired 


further to restore the Lady Chapel 


and ante-chapel of St. Albans 


GARDEN AND CONSERVATORY, FAIRSEAT HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 


of the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Committee. He was 
a member also of the Royal Commission, presided over by Lord, 
Derby, to inquire into the administration of the funds of the 
City of London Livery Companies. In August 1888 Sir Sydney 
Waterlow resigned the office of Alderman and the Governor- 
ship of tae Irish City property, receiving a special acknow- 
ledgment of his services to the Corporation and to their 
tenants in the North of Ireland. The opening, in the next 
year, of the Sandringham Industrial Dwellings, near Charing- 
cross, being -the twenty-first anniversary of the company 
which Sir Sydney had founded, was celebrated by presenting 
him with a handsome service of plate as a testimonial ; and the 
Prince of Wales, who presided, had ar opportunity of again 
expressing the public gratitude to him for his disinterested 
and unwearied exertions in so excellent a work. ‘This record 
of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s public career does not mention 
nearly all that he has had to do. For more than twenty years 
he has been one of the Commissioners of Income Tax for the 


City, and was for some time Ohairman of the Board ; he was .- 
one of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1854 


and the management of their estate; and is on the Com- 
mission of Lieutenaney for the City of London, a magistrate 
for Middlesex. Kent, and Londonderry, Deputy Chairman of 
the Union Bank and of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, while still conducting his business as 
managing director of the company of Waterlow and Sons 
(Limited), with several. great manufacturing and commercial 
establishments. Sir Sydney, whose town residence is ‘at 
29, Chesham-place, and his country seat at ‘Trosley Towers, 
Wrotham, Kent, has twice married, his first wife being a 
daughter of the late Mr. William Hickson of Fairseat, 
Wrotham ; his second an American lady, who was a Miss 
Hamilton. Four sons are associated with him in business as 
directors of “ Waterlow and Sons, Limited.” He has an elder 
brother living, Mr. W. B. Waterlow of Redhill. 

The Portrait_of Sir Sydney Waterlow is copied from a 
photograph by Mr. Walery, published in the monthly part of 
Our Celebritics for July 1889, by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 


On Monday, Nov. 25, a public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Highgate was held at the Highgate Literary and Scientific 
Institution to consider and pass a resolution publicly expressing 


Cathedral. This was opposed hy 
Lord Grimthorpe, who had ex- 
pended about £100,000 in restor- 
ing the cathedral church, whose faculty was held to be unasgsail- 
able, but a confirmatory faculty was given to Mr. Gibbs for 
work done to the screen, 

Mr. T. Biggin, of Manchester Grammar School, has been 
elected to a mathematical scholarship, of the annual value of 
£80, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Mr. P. Coleman, of 
Kingswood School, Bath, toa mathematical scholarship, of the 
annual value of £80, at Queen’s College; and at Balliol, Mr. 
C. M. King, of St. Paul’s School, to a mathematical scholar- 
ship, of the value of £80, and Mr, H. M. Trouncer, of Hast- 
bourne College, to a mathematical exhibition. 

St. Bride’s Church, in Fleet-street, has been. the scene of 
an interesting ceremony. Samuel Richardson, printer and 
novelist, is buried on the south side of the centre aisle. 
Though an inscription on the pavement marks the place, it 
has been thought by his admirers that he deserves more solemn 
and artistic commemoration. A brass tablet has been prepared, 
and: was, on Novy. 27, uncovered in his honour. St. Bride’s 
Church and churchyard have offered a last resting-place to 
many famous personages. 
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THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 

SKETCHES ON THE CONGO AND ARUWIMI. 
In the autumn of 1888, when I brought to an end a series 
of notes and sketches illustrative of the Emin Bey Expedition 
up to the camp of the Aruwimi, Mr. Stanley was indeed in 
“the Dark Continent,” his fate unknown, his death considered 
more than probable, his rearguard mostly dead—Barttelot 
haying fallen by the hands of an assassin, Jameson succumb- 
ing to fever, Troup home invalided, and my correspondent, 
young Ward, collecting together the remnants of the Aruwimi 
command of men and chattels. The onlookers, more especially 
in England and America. were for the moment chiefly con- 
cerned with the details of Barttelot’s fate and the question of 
'Tippoo Tib’s good faith or treachery. From my correspondent 
Herbert Ward I had received diaries and letters which would 
have thrown considerable light upon these points; but with 
Ward's agreement of service with Mr. Stanley also in my pos- 
session, and consulting the wishes of the expedition authorities 
in London, I brought my contributions to the J/lustrated 
London News to a conclusion. From the first it will have been 
seen that these articles obtain their only inspiration in a strong 
sympathy for the expedition and an intense admiration of Mr. 
Stanley. Their chief object was to place before the reader 
authoritative and reliable information as to the character of 
the country through which Mr. Stanley’s rearguard was 
moving, together with such incidents of travel, pioncering, 
and native habits and customs as might serve to assist the 
general public in forming an idea of the nature and perils of 
the relief operations. 

Since my last paper Mr. Herbert Ward has returned home 
with an honourable record and a-wallet full of new pictures, 
He has been cordially received by the Expedition Committee, 
to whose entire satisfaction he promptly cleared up an error 
which Mr. Stanley had fallen into as to the reason for Ward's 
absence from the Aruwimi camp at a certain period of its 

history, the young fellow at the time having been sent on a 
somewhat dangerous mission by Commander Barttelot. The 
committee have handsomely acknowledged Ward's courag- 
eous services, which have been as creditable as Stanley 
could have desired when Ward, on his way home after 
three years of Congo work, met the great traveller and 
explorer en route for Wadelai, and was accepted as a 
volunteer. It was not Ward's fault, but his misfortune, 
that he did not go on with Stanley from the Aruwimi camp, 
haying been detailed by Stanley forspecial work which the com- 
mittee at home know that he performed with skill and efficiency. 
Mr. Ward, during the present year, has occupied a somewhat 
prominent position in the prologue of the dramatic story of 
the expedition, from the fact that he came home the only 
white survivor of Stanley’s rearguard. He has been made 
much of in London by all who take a deep personal intercst 
in his chief ; and his exhibition of trophies from the Congo 
and Aruwimi have excited great interest. With the permission 
of the committee, he has submitted to an accomplished J//is- 
trated London News artist a number of clever sketches which 
he had made during his travels before and since he became 
one of Stanley’s lieutenants ; and with the same authority the 
present writer is permitted to add thereto (from Ward's brief 
notes) such explanatory and descriptive text as the Llustra- 
tions may require. At the moment, anything that, however 
remotely, illustrates the brilliant achievements of Mr, Stanley 
must have an engrossing interest for the public. with whom 
we heartily rejoice in the great good news of the hero's 
successful accomplishment of his mission. Stanley came 
in time, like the hero of some wild romance ; the Tasha, the 
officers still true to him, and his hundreds of 1:on-combatant 
and other followers, men, women, and children, were led forth 
in safety. What privations and perils they had still to suffer, 
how death thinned their ranks during the weary march to the 
frontiers of civilisation, is suggested rather than described in 
the great captain’s despatches, which are the forerunners, we 
trust, of his speedy arrival at Zanzibar, where for two years 
letters and newspapers have been awaiting his return, many 
of them followed by cruel doubts of his safety, all accompanied 


‘ Avith a staunch belief in the realisation of their best wishes fur 


his safety and success. 

‘The accompanying Tilustration depicts the cutting of wood 
fuel fo® the steamers, which are lying alongside the forest 
bank. "This work of wood-cutting has to be done every 
night. The small launches for twelve hours’ steaming require 
even as much wood as can be hewn by thirty or forty 
men labouring at night with axes and cross-cut saws. The 
wood has to be cut in lengths of between two and three feet 
and of a few inches in diameter, in order to fit the boilers. 
In some portions of the Upper Congo, where the banks are 
low and swampy, it becomes a most difficult and, indeed, an 
almost impossible task to find sufficient fuel. It is.a hard 
duty the men on board have to perform. They are often 
compelled to wade through slush and swamp to reach the 
rising forest land, perhaps three or four miles from the bank. 
When they haye struck the wooded country, the process followed 
is this: A dry tree is chosen, and felled with axes. Then it 
is cut in lengths with cross-cut saws, and split up, to he 
eventually carried on board and stowed away. j 

In the Illustration we have in the foreground two of the 
English officers of Mr. Stanley's expedition. They are chatting 
and smoking over a little camp fire. Jn the distance you get 
a glimpse of the Henry Reid, the steam-launch of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, which was lent to Mr. Stanley's | 
expedition for the purpose of transporting a portion of his 
men and merchandise and ammunition from Stanley Pool up 
to the camp on the Aruwimi. The scene actually represented 
ocenrred near Bolobo—where, it will be remembered, Mr. Stan- 
ley formed his first camp. The men are Zanzibaris. ‘The Henry 
Reid upon this occasion towed a steam lighter and a steel 
whale-boat. The lighter, which had previously been a paddle- 
steamer of the Etat du Congo, was formerly. the quarters of 
Tippoo Tib, his officers and harem. The dark-eyed hours 
enjoyed their trip immensely. It was, of course, a perfect 
novelty to them. ‘They frolicked and danced and sang the 
whole of the day, while at night the sound of their rippling 
laughter could be heard for a long distance. 

Upon leaving Kinchassa, the village at Stanley Pool, the 
expedition embarked in three steamers, Le Stanley, the large 
stern-wheel river steamer of the Etat du Congo, towing the 
Florida, the sections of which had just been put together. 
The Florida is the steamer of the Sanford exploring expedi- 
tion, which came into existence in 1880, and ‘which has just 
recently been converted into “ The Belgian Commercial Society 
of the Upper Congo.” The Stanley and her consort had on 
board four English officers and/about 300 men—in addition to 
a cargo of ammunition, merchandise, and several donkeys on 
deck, The Henry Reid I have already mentioned. The other 
steamer was the Peace, kindly and promptly placed at Mr. 
Stanley's disposal by. the Rev. Holman Bentley, of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society. A young missionary namec 
Whitley was in charge of the vessel, and Mr. Stanley himself 
and Mr. Herbert Ward (to whom he had given the comma 
of his No. 1 company of Zanzibaris), Mr. Stanley's valet 
“ William,” and an English engineer, made up the rest of the 
travellers. JosmpH HATTON: 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

What constitutes a “good dinner”? Some people think that 
it means mere abundance—solid joints in super-profusion. If 
this idea were not prevalent, the notion could never have gained 
ground that a Lord Mayor's banquet was the highest effort of 
gastronomic luxury. ‘he fact is that many a little French 
restaurant supplies for a few shillings a meal that an artist in 
dining would consider far preferable to the Guildhall Ninth of 
November banquet menu. That bill of fare positively groans 
with—cold joints! It opens with turtle soup—real turtle—a 
very delightful viand, but not superior, except in cost, to well- 
made hare soup, or that perfection of potages, bisque. Next, 
asmall portion of game is handed, hot. ‘Then come the cold 
joints! Boiled beef and roast beef, cold mutton and pressed 
veal, hams and galantines, boars’ heads and ox tongues—ugh ! 
he sweets course, which is the only other given, is con- 
temptible, consisting merely of jellies and creams and little 
cakes. 

An artistic dinner is a very different performance. It 
will not be too long and complicated, but must include 
sufficient variety to suit all tastes. ‘There is no question that 
the vast majority of Englishmen insist upon “a cut from the 
joint,” and no entrée, even if as substantial as a daintily 
cooked veal cutlet or stewed ox-tail, will be allowed to satis- 
factorily fill the place of a joint. Where game or poultry is 
civen, however, the solid substantial slice may generally be 
dispensed with, provided the entrée be not too light. It is a 
great thing in a dinner to have change of flavour in the 
several courses. Thus, a gamey soup should not be served 
when pheasant or partridge is to appear later on; nor a 
tomato soup when the same vegetables are again used either 
in sauce or salad. Again, when a bland or almost sweet soup 
is given, such as artichoke (Palestine), or milk, or carrot 
(Crecy), it is very desiralle to give some fully flavoured hors- 
oeuvre first, so that the soup may have the greater grace 
from contrast. Freshly opened oysters, on the half-shell, 
handed with cut lemon, cayenne, and thin brown bread and 
butter—just four oysters to cach person—are surely perfect 
for beginning a dinner. When oysters are not to be had, olives 
“ turned °—i.e. stoned without breaking them, so that they 
close up again into their natural shape—filled with paté de 
foie-gras, and just surrounded by aspie jelly, two or three at 
most to each guest, make another favourite hors-d’ceuvre 
specially suitable to precede a delicate soup. 

If the soup be one with a powerful savoury taste, the pre- 
liminary dish is not needed; and a strong argument for 
omitting it is that so many people prefer to have the same 
sort of thing as an entremet or after the sweets. Epicures 
seldom care much for the sweets. Sugar is not favourable to 
digestion, and in the hurry of modern life many dare not take 
it, as is shown by the extent to which that really nasty substi- 
tute, saccharin, is now used; and sugar tends to increase 
that over-supply of adipose tissue from which so many folk 
begin to suffer even before they can fairly be called “ middle- 
aged.” Besides which, sweet is not really a flavour, but a 
cloying of the sense of flavour ; and, in short, few people who 
really appreciate a good dinner care much for the sweets. 

A Vanilla Baveroise, an omelette au rhum, ‘peach or 
orange fritters, or some other dish of that character, which 
does not involve either pastry or much sugar, is generally 
acceptable. At least, such should be provided, as some people 


would think they had not dined without a sweet course at all. 


But then, for the people who really have taste, should come 
the savoury. Mushrooms, or caviare, or anchovies, or cheese, or 
what not, for the base—little substance, but sapidity and 
savour—a strong yet well-managed taste, to give the assur- 
ance that appetite is not surfeited and to serve as the apex of the 
pyramid of an artistic menu. 

Brighton, whence I write, is now enjoying its full 
season. King’s-road presents an appearance daily that can 
only be equalled by the Park in the midst of the London 
season. ‘lhe popularity of Brighton in late autumn is 
evidently not in the least on the wane. It is no wonder that 
it should be so patronised : if there are any sun-rays directed 
_ towards these islands at all, they appear to fall on Brighton. 
On days when the newspapers informed us that London was 
wrapped in fog, we were basking in a sun so warm that furs 
were taken off and carried, covert coats were worn open, and 
every seat on the Parade was filled with people sitting out 
without fear in an English November, just as they might do 
on the Riviera in February. Pretty dresses are abundant. 
A very stylish costume of black cloth, with three rows 
of scarlet velvet ribbon round the bottom of the skirt, 
and full red velvet sleeves, attracted much attention. 
Another striking and successful combination was of bottle- 
green and violet ; vest and Empire sash and hat were of the 
latter colour, the gown of green smooth cloth. A perfect 
tailor dress” of grey flecked with white was absolutely plain 
and tight, but relieved by high folded epaulettes lined with 
ivory white, and by a broad-brimmed white felt hat trimmed 
with silver grey long feathers. 

Decidedly the most fashionable materials, whether for 
tailor-made dresses or for long mantles, are plaids, “ flaked” 
materials (i.e. with little rough flecks of white, or some con- 
trasting colour to the ground, dashed irregularly over the 
surface), and brocaded woollens. Smooth cloths are gener- 
ally relieved by being trimmed with black—silk braiding or 
braid passementerie especially ; and full sleeves of black velvet 
are often seen with coloured cloth gowns. The favourite fur 
of the moment is the long white-haired Thibet goat, which is 
very becoming when worn as a boa. High collars at the back 
of the head are very chic, and are placed on most of the uew 
fur tippets, as well as on ordinary mantles. Little sleeveless 
jackets are made of material to match the gown, and have a 
high collar at the back, ending just beneath the eats, so that 
only the dress-collar comes under the chin, The newest high 
collars fit pretty closely against the neck—not sloping out- 
wards, as we are used to in the “ Medici Collar.” 

Lately, the Theatre Royal has been crowded to its utmost 
limits every night to see Miss Grace Hawthorne's production 
of “Theodora.” It is significant of the fashionable assemblage 
that there is in Brighton at this season that one of Madame 
Patti's few farewell concerts should have been given here, 
and that Miss Hawthorne should have chosen to make the 
début of “Theodora” in Brighton instead of in London. It 
has created an immense sensation. The charming young 
manageress -actress of the Princess’s has mostly appeared 
hitherto in light and graceful or pathetic and simple parts ; 
and nobody was prepared for the real tragic power she 
has put forth in “Theodora.” It will be seen by everybody 
when it comes to London. So splendid are the dresses worn 
in “fheodora” that a fashionable tailor in King’s-road secured 
the privilege of showing them in the daytime to ladies who 
could not secure admission to the Theatre Royal, which has 
the one disadvantage of being much too small to hold all who 
want to see a production of such interest. Miss Hawthorne is 
said to have spent £3500 in Paris on these dresses, and their 
magnificence leaves no room for wonder at the statement. The 
Empress’s robes of gold brocade, or embroidered muslin and 
sitin, or silk scintillating with gems, are of barbaric magui- 
ficence, FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

It is scarcely possible to congratulate this venerable body on 
the results of the “President’s purge,’ which seems to have 
driven away, with few exceptions, the life-giving elements of 
its annual exhibitions. Mr. Hubert Vos is almost the only 
member who contributes work which combines force with 
individuality —and, unfortunately, his contempt for mere 
beauty, whether of form or colour, does not render his pic- 
tures attractive to alleyes. ‘he chief interest of the exhibi- 
tion, however, centres in an imaginative work by Mr. G. FE. 
Watts. R.A., painted in 1885, to which he gives the very mean- 
ingless and vague title “B.C.” (456), which might be not 
inaptly translated in this case “before cookery.” It represents 
two nude figures on the seashore apparently discussing the 
primitive oyster. We must leave naturalists and ethnographers 
to decide whether the edible oyster is a product of modern 
times, or whether it ever coexisted with a period and in 
a climate where the inhabitants could dispense with 
clothing. For us the interest of the picture lies in the 
insight it gives us into the humorous side of Mr. Watts’s 
art—for there is no lack of this sentiment in the attitude 
and expression of the two figures: doubt and surprise are 
dominant in the man, curiosity and apprehension in the 
woman. In this case, too, perhaps as emblematic of man’s 
selfishness, there is no suggestion of any sharing of the 
nutritious bivalve with the partner of his life ; and she, at 
all events, is to be spared the consequences of his temerity, 
although by her look she seems disappointed at being shut 
off from the same bliss or danger. From an artistic point, 
although wanting some of the richer tones of Mr. Watts’s later 
work, the mingling of the sea and sky in the background, and 
the healthy flesh-tints of the two figures—who are the crea- 
tures of fancy, not “ primitives” of the Whitstable coast—are 
painted with the resources of Mr. Watts’s genius, and show 
that, even in his lightest mood, hedoes not produce anything 
vulgar or commonplace. At the opposite side of the room 
an unobtrusive picture, “The Rehearsal” (870), by Mr. 
James Clark, also deserves attention, chiefly on account 
of the feeling thrown into the subject. A girl without any 
pretensions to good looks is seated on the ground giving lessons 
to her snake. There is nothing in either colour or attitude 
likely to attract notice ; but the more the picture is studied 
the more will itssubtle power become apparent, and exercise a 
certain fascination. It is one of the few works in the room 
to which the term “surface pictures” cannot truthfully be 
applied. Just above it hangs a portrait of the Rev. M. 
Cantrall (369), by Mr. Hubert Vos—simple but not pleasing, in 
white surplice and black stole, with a face that scarcely 
suggests winning converts, though perhaps its possessor may 
be endowed with sterner powers. The artist's portrait of him- 
self, which he somewhat affectedly entitles a ‘‘ Variation sur 
un air connu” (323), is, however, by far his best and most 
typical work—good in colour and_not the less attractive 
because the pose, with palette in hand, is already familiar to us. 
On the other hand, the full-length portrait of Miss D’Almeida 
(590), in a green dress, isaltogether a disappointment. lHEvery- 
thing in the picture, including the perspective, seems to have been 
sacrificed to the encroachments of a grey plush curtain, which 
hangs at the back of the room. That Mr. H. Vos can paint 
well when he likes may be traced in the masterly way in which 
the bowl of flowers is treated, but the rest of the picture is 
not up to their level. This leads us to remark, by the way, 
that among the flower pieces in the present exhibition some 
most satisfactory work is to be found—as in the case of Miss 
Minnie Sherbrook’s “Chrysanthemums” (327), Miss Mabel 
Marston’s “ Poppies” (371), and others. 

Mr. Frank Braugwyn is perhaps the most promising of the 
existing members of the society. He paints with a greater 
amount of verve or “go” than the majority of his colleagues, 
and his pictures succeed in attracting attention if they do not 
always command admiration. He has studied in France, one 
cannot doubt*and has brought away with him not a few of 
the tricks, and we might almost add the vices, of his instruc- 
tors. These are specially noticeable in “Spinning Yarn” (550). 
of which the idea even seems familiar to us under the title of 
“The Rope Walk,” by another imitator of the Millet School. 
In his sea-piece, “Saved” (408), however, Mr. Braugwyn 
achieves a very marked success. Neither the perilous situa- 
tion of the crew, saved by a rocket-line, nor the stormy sea 
over which each has to travel in mid-air, is overdone ; while 
the rigging of the doomed vessel is kept in proper subjection. 
Another good sea-piece is Mr. John Fraser’s “ Trawlers in Sea- 
ford Bay” (357), the churn and movement of the water being 
capitally done, but the cliffs beyond have rather a pasteboard 
air which mars the general effect. Mr. Neil Dawson's * White 
Horses ” (166), though somewhat a misnomer, are a clever 
study of angry waves, painted with considerable force and 
delicacy ; and his “ Wintry Sea ” (242) is thoroughly cheerless 
and truthful. More attractive scenes are depicted in Mr: 
W. H. J. Boot’s “ Autumn Evening” (213), a pleasant river 
scene; in Mr. John Varley’s “Sacred Lake, Karnac” (269) ; 
and Mr. De Bréanski’s “ Exmoor” (299), which is very nearly 
being a good English landscape of the old fashion. Nor 
should we pass over, because of their small size, Mr. 
J. H. Snell’s “Roadside Inn” (325); Miss Hind’s “ Even- 
ing” (15), a very delicate study of sea and sky; and its 
companion little view of “ Rochester” (16), by Miss Christy. 

Of figure subjects, which especially lend themselves as * not- 
boilers.” there are enough and to spare in the present exhibi- 
tion ; but there are not many which call for lengthened notice. 
Mr. Laslett Pott has quite missed his mark in “The King and 
his Master” (339), a study of Henry VIII. and Wolsey in 
the gardens of Hampton Court. The drawing of the King 
especially leaves much to be desired ; and the only really good 
figure is that of the “ fool” who is watching the pair from a 
distance. In like manner Mr. R. I. Gordon seems to us to have 
got a very vague, if not wholly erroneous, idea. of Lady 
Castlewood in her interview with Esmonde (405) in the Gate- 
house prison. “My lady” was not a person to throw herself 
into stage attitudes, or to rate poor Harry, for the benefit of an 
audience. Mr. W.H. Pike sends half a dozen clever impres- 
sions of Venice street life, so full of movement that they are 
apt to seem confused ; and at the opposite end of the gamut 
we have Mr. L. ©. Henley’s too quiet and highly finished 
costume studies, of which “ Unaccompanied” (300), a young 
girl turning her back to her piano, is the best. Mr. H. ‘I. 
Schifer’s single figure, ‘‘ Unveiled” (287), is a masterly treat- 
ment both of flesh and form, which places it altogether outside 
the class of pictures to which objection is raised in some 
quarters. It is simply statuesque, while possessing admirable 
qualities of colour. k 

Among other pictures which deserve notice may be 

ed Mr. Jas. Macmaster’s “Village by the Sea” (30), 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s “Duomo of Siena” (270), “The Painter’s 
Litany” (542), and “Della Robbia’s Greeting” (305); Mr. 
‘Anderson Hague’s “ Cornfield” (347) : Mr. R. Gallon’s “Surrey 
Village” (457) ; Mr. P. H. Calderon's “ Old Romance” (511), 
a lady in white reading ; Mr. James Clark’s ‘“ Dolly’s Wash- 
ing” (512); and Mr. Carlton Smith's “ Not Much to Say” 
(538), a scene at the cottage door. The animals who now 


oceupy prominent positions in our exhibitions are repre- 
sented by Mr. H. G. Shaw's * Punch and Judy” (362). a clever 
arrangement in black and white of two King Charles spaniels : 
Mr. G. A. Holmes’s “Day at Home” (366), a scene in the kennel 
of the Mid-Kent Staghounds; and Mr. W. Strutt’s “ Going, 
Going, Gone ” (438), three scenes in the life of a fox-terrier ; 
but we fail to understand the grounds on which Mr. R. Morley’s 
“ Hairdresser ” (518), a study of monkeys, is alloweda place on 
the walls of the society’s rooms. 
MESSRS. GRAVES’S GALLERIES. 
A series of pictures of Egypt, painted by Mr. Fred Goodall 
R.A., during the last thirty years, is now being exhibited (6, 
Pall-mall), and it is scarcely too much to say that they increase 
the difficulty one has always felt in ranging the artist in his 
proper sphere. There was a time in which Mr. Goodall seemed 
_anxious to take his place among the painters of religious sub- 
jects, and he was regarded, both here and in Paris, as an “able 
commentator of the Old Testament.” Next he turned towards 
the more tender episodes of the Gospel narrative—at all times 
giving us to understand that he had studied the subjects of his 
pictures on the spot of their action. Foramomenthe wentastray 
after Pagan goddesses and heroines, but soon abandoned them 
for more congenial work. This year,as will be remembered, he 
surprised and charmed us witha thoroughly English landscape, 
in the treatment of which he seemed as thoroughly at his ease as 
when, thirty years ago, he produced hisromantic and picturesque 
“ Glencoe.” Such versatility does not always imply genius ; but 
it is scarcely possible to deny to Mr. Goodall the possession of 
considerable talent and a power of adaptation which shows a 
pliant taste if not a masterful inspiration. The truth is that 
Mr. Goodall is an artist of resource, and he knows well how 
to turn his skill to the best uses. In the present collection of 
upwards of fifty of his works, large and small, what strikes us 
most is the unchanging quality and feeling of his work. 
There are pictures here, like “he Nudian Harper” (52), or 
“The Gate of the Copt Quarter” (42), both painted in 1859 ; 
the “Subsiding of the Nile” (51), painted in 1873; “The 
Sword of the Faithful” (39), painted in 1881, which differ in 
little or nothing from the “ Misty Morning in the Valley of 
the Nile ” (30) or the “ Sheik’s Daughter Sowing Dowrah ” (35), 
painted in the present year. One is tempted to say that during 
thirty years Mr. Goodall has learnt nothing and has forgotten 
nothing. His drawing and his colouring have the same limit- 
ations now as then, and the sentiment by which they are 
inspired is as unchanging as the spirit of the country 
from which they are taken. Notwithstanding, this exhi- 
bition is well worthy of notice by those who know and by those 
who do not know Egypt. To some eyes it may seem that Mr. 
Goodall’s colouring is monotonous and low, but it is better to 
err on this side than to force contrasts and effects, as so many 
painters of Nile scenery are accustomed to do. In the picture 
of the “Plains of Ghizeh” (1), of which only the higher 
“points remain uncovered during the Nile flood, we have one 
of the best instances of Mr. Goodall’s self-restraint. It would 
have been easy for him to make a very impressive picture out 
of the materials before him, but he has preferred to show the 
silentside (as it were) of peasant life in Egypt—and this again 
strikes one in the “Close of the Moslem’s Day of Toil” (8), 
and in the still more tempting “ After Glow” (27), which will 
perhaps disappoint those who can recall Mr. Holman Hunt's 
startling treatment of this phenomenon. Whether Mr. Good- 
all’s talent is such as will stand the ordeal of an assemblage 
of his works is a point on which opinions will differ; but it 
will, we think, be generally conceded that these pictures serve 
to bring before our eyes Egyptian scenery in a soberand trath- 
loving way. 
‘4 THE ROYAL ARCADE GALLERY. 
The latest addition to the picture galleries of Old Bond-street 
is that of Messrs. Stacey, but the contents of its first exhibition 
scarcely call for more than a passing notice. In addition to a 
few works by Mr. Charles Wyllie and Eugéne Verboekhoven, 
the principal contributions are from the atelier of the 
Chevalier and of his sister Mdlle. Henriette Campotosto. 
Many of them have been already exhibited elsewhere, and 
“the chief interest attaching to the remainder lies in the fact 
that they were drawn and painted in the presence of and for 
the guidance of the pupils,in the art school which that lady 
and gentleman direct. Both artists distinguish themselves by 
their drawing more than by their colouring. 


SPORT IN BUCHAN. 


Buchan, as the north-east district of Aberdeenshire is styled, 
affords good ground for the sportsman, and the sport has the 
charm of variety. “Starting one morning,” writes our corre- 
spondent, “after crossing a couple of grass fields, which con- 
tribute a few rabbits and a hare to the bag, we enter some 
turnips, and soon have a point. The birds rise, and we 
account for a leash between us. Ponto misbehaves, how- 
ever, and runs into shot, so has to be corrected by the 
keeper. After a couple of hours among the partridges, 
we adjourn to some swampy ground, and inaugurate 
proceedings there by each knocking over a snipe, as a 
couple rise simultaneously in front of us. Then we descry 
a flock of golden plover, which, after wheeling and circling 
round for sometime, settle ina grass field, and weattempta stalls, 
which results, however, in failure. A roe-deer, which jumps 
up out of some gorse near a covert, adds variety to the bag. 
Finally, we go and watch for wild duck at flight time. There 
is worse fun than sitting snugly ensconced beneath a bush, «s 
the sun sinks down in the west amid a sea of purple, golden, 
pink, and grey clouds, Pleasanter still to hear the ‘swish 
of the mallard’s wings, as he swoops over the tree-tops ; and. 
pleasantest of all, the thud of the stricken bird, as he falls to 
our first barrel with a splash into the water.” 
The accompanying Illustrations are from the pencil of the 
late Mr. Edgar Giberne, a keen sportsman and rising artist. 


The Ven. Henry Jellett, D.D., Archdeacon of Cloyne, and 
brother of the late Provost of Trinity College, has been elected 
Dean of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, in the room of Dean 
West, resigned. 

‘A new Catholic church connected with St. Joseph's Retreat, 
Highgate, was opened on Noy. 21, Archbishop Scarisbrick, 
Bishop Hedley, and Bishop Patterson taking the chief parts 
in the services. 

Professor Stuart, M.P., has accepted the chairmanship of 
the London Municipal Reform League, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C., 
which was filled for so many years by the late Mr. Firth. 
Lord Ripon remains president, and Mr. Torr, L.C.¢C., hen. 
secretary of the league. 

Ata meeting of the School Board for London, the chairman 
of the Works Committee answered a number of questions 
‘relating to the erection of schools. He stated that grave 
irregularities had taken place, and that defective materials 
had been used in the construction of the schools by some 0 
the firms, who had received upwards of £2,000,000 sterling 1 
payment of their contracts. The Rev. W. A. Corbett was 
elected a member of the Board, in place of the Rev- C.D. 
Lawrence, one of the members for Southwark, who resigned. 
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A DAY’S SHOOTING IN BUCHAN, EAST ABERDEENSHIRE. 


MR. A. H. HAGGIS, 
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DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Mr. Alfred Haggis, who has been elected to the office of 
Deputy Chairman of the London County Council, in place of 
the late Mr. J. F. Bottomley Firth, M.P., was already known 
as having had considerable municipal experience. He had 
been an alderman of Croydon since 1883, and was vice-chair- 
man of Croydon Finance Committee ; he was a member of the 
St. Saviour’s District Board of Works, Southwark; he was at 
the top of the poll on the Standing Committee and the Finance 
Committee; and Chairman of the Highways Committee of 
the London County Council. He had represented the interests 
of greater London at the Board of Trade with respect to electric 
lighting, and secured valuable protection for the public. In 
the deliberations of the Council Mr. Haggis had taken an 
acceptable course, and the yotes of his colleagues denote their 
confidences in his administrative skill and diligence. 

The Portrait of Mr. Haggis is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, of Baker-street. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


* Kenilworth” is the title of a “ vocal gavotte” by G. F. Cobb, 
to words by G. H. Newcombe which treat of the romantic 
past of the well-known locality rendered famous by the genius 
of Scott. The music is in the quaint yet graceful style of the 
old and obsolete dance form indicated in the title of the song, 
which is melodious and pleasing while yet reflective of the 
peculiar rhythm belonging to the gavotte form. Messrs. 
Metzler and Co. are the publishers ; as also of a characteristic 
transcription for the pianoforte by M. Saint- 
Saéns, entitled “ Sérénade,” in which a promi- 
nent melody is elaborated with much fanciful 
ornamentation and rich harmonic treatment. 
Another pianoforte piece from the same pub- 
lishers is a “ Valse Impromptu,” by B. Godard, 
an effective piece in which the brilliant and 
cantabile styles are well contrasted. 

“The Willow Copse” is a song the words 
and music of which are both by Mr. Michael 
Watson, whose lamented death was recently 
recorded. The text is amusingly quaint, and 
the music is thoroughly appropriate thereto, 
a good variety of rhythm being obtained by 
the alternations of common time and six- 


eight. Messrs. Patey and Willis are the pub- 
lishers; as also of “The Spanish Gipsy,” 


another song of which the words and music 
are by the same author and composer. This 
song has a lively and vivacious melody, with 
a very marked rhythm and a distinct touch of 
national character. Two songs, “ When the sun 
was low” and “Under blue skies,” bearing 
the esteemed name of J L Roeckel, are also 
issued by Messrs. Patey and Willis. These 
pieces will be welcome in drawing-room circles, 
the first-named for its sentimental tone, the 
other for its livelier expression. 

Messrs. Ricordi and Co. are continuing their 
series of “Favourite-Songs from the most 
celebrated Operas.” Choice extracts from the 
stage works of great composers of the last and 
the present centuries are issued, at moderate 
prices, with the original text for the voice, and 
a pianoforte accompaniment carefully arranged 
from the full score. The same publishers have 
recently issued some effective vocal pieces by . 
well-known composers of the day. Signor 


Tosti’s song “ Tell Them ” (\vords by C. Bingham) has a pleasing 
yein of tender sentiment that will be appreciated by singers 
possessed of expressive powers. “Cupid's Reign,” by J. L. 
Roeckel, has much character in its vocal portion, which is 
supported by an effective pianoforte accompaniment. “ Tender 
Memories.” by A. Visetti, is a good specimen of the expressive 
style, sentimental expression being realised without exagger- 
ation. In “Forsaken” Lord H. Somerset appears with advantage 
both as poet and composer. We have before had to recognise 
the merits of this distinguished amateur. 


THE ENGLISH CLUB, ALGIERS. 


Most of the winter resorts of our countrymen in the South of 
France and around the Mediterranean shores are now-a-days 
provided with English clubs. The English and Scotch fre- 
quenters of Algiers have followed the example set them by 
the larger communities of Cannes, Biarritz, and other towns. 
The club formed at Algiers two years ago has hitherto been 
located in a suite of rooms at Mustapha Supérieur. But last 
spring the house which is the subject of our Illustration was 
purchased by a number of gentlemen who formed themselves 
into a company ; and it was opened on Noy. | as a clubhouse. 
The house, which was built about 1879, is in every way well 
suited for a club. the rooms being large, handsomely decorated, 
and conveniently arranged ; while the grounds are sufficiently 
extensive to provide good tennis courts, as well as a garden. 

The Engraving is from a photograph by M. Faurin, 
photographer, of Algiers, 


THE ENGLISH CLUB, ALGIERS. 


THE EARL OF HOPETOUN, 


GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA. 
The Right Hon. John Adrian Louis Hope, seventh Earl of 
Hopetoun, Baron Hopetoun and Niddry, whose appointment as 
Governor of the great Australian Colony of Victoria has been 
highly acceptable to that province of the Queen’s dominions, 
is twenty-nine years of age, having been born on Sept. 25, 
1860. His Lordship was educated at Eton, and succeeded 
to the peerage in 1873, on the death of his father; he 
married, in 1886, the Hon. H. Alice Eveleigh de Moleyns. 
daughter of the fourth Lord Ventry, and has an infant 
son, called Lord Hope. He has held the office of Lord 
Commissioner to the-General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and has been a Lord-in-Waiting of the Qneen’s 
Household. His principal residence is Hopetoun House. 
Queensferry. Linlithgowshire. ‘'he family of Hope is old and 
distinguished : Sir James Hope, in the seventeenth century, 
acquired wealth by working the iron mines of Lanarkshire, 
and was also an eminent lawyer. ‘The Peerage was created in 
1703, and General Sir John Hope, K.C.B., was made Lord 
Niddry for his military services in the Peninsular War. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, Baker-street. 


A- TOUR THROUGH THE 
COUNTIES. 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. R. Bentley and fon, 
we reproduce four of the Illustrations contained in a pleasant 
book recently printed. Mr. James John Hissey, the author. 
who is also skilled as an amateur artist and 
photographer, wisely considers that English 
scenery, not only in the favourite show-placcs- - 
the Lake district, the West Yorkshire moor- 
lands, Derbyshire, Malvern, the New Forest. 
and many parts of our sea-coast all round this 
island—but also in the counties less visited ly 
tourists in search of the picturesque. is worthy 
of special excursions. It is probable that. in 
spite of the modern facilities of railway travel- 
ling, and notwithstanding the vastly increased 
social and commercial intercourse between pro- 
vincial towns and London, many persons in 
these days have actually seen less than some of 
their forefathers did of large portions of their 
native country. They may often have gone to 
one place or another on business, or to renew 
their acquaintance with personal friends or 
kindred, and perhaps to revisit their birth- 
place and the home of their youth. But few 
seem expressly to devote their leisure to ex- 
ploring the ordinary aspects of rural England— 
the quiet old roads, the unpretentious villages. 
the ancient market towns, which are situated 
rather out of the way of great traffic, and 
which were more familiar to stage-coach pas- 
sengers, or to those who used post-chaises, fifty 
or sixty years ago. Atan earlier period. before 
those vehicles were common, and when the rich 
man’s heayy private carriage needed six horscs 
to drag it slowly along the bad roads of that 
time, journeys on horseback, by two or more 
persons in company, enabled gentlemen and 
ladies to see much more of the country, mile by 
mile, than anybody sees now. We have read 
pleasant and instructive journals of such expc- 
ditions in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, to say nothing of the glimpses of 
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old English rusticity in the novels of Fielding and Smollett, 
whose heroes ride so merrily from town to town. ‘Ihen 
there was Arthur Young, with his agricultural observa- 
tions; and Cobbett, with his entertaining “Rural Rides” ; 
besides the diligent antiquarian travellers who patiently 
examined all nooks and corners of a shire, with every old 
church, hall, and manor-house, carrying big notebooks in 
their. saddle-bags, and staying wherever they could gather 
local knowledge. We have plenty of that kind of information 
now collected by the Archwological Societies, and the country 
newspapers afford plenty of statistics and weekly records ; 
but we do not travel for the purpose of seeing England—the 
plain. homely, old-fashioned side of England—so readily as 
people used todo. Now Mr. Hissey, being the fortunate possessor 
of a * phaeton "—that reminds us of Mr. William Black’s de- 
lightful book—and a pair of strong cobs, able to draw it for 
over twenty miles a day with little rest, sets forth in the 
sweet month of June, scorning the customary servitude of the 
London season, with his best companion, taking their port- 
manteaux and bandboxes, wraps and umbrellas, “ Paterson’s 
Roads.” and the Reduced Ordnance Maps, his sketch-books, 
photographic camera, and a bag of small silver coin. With no 
more incumbrances than these, in a civilised land, a cheerful 
couple may drive where they will between the South Foreland 
and John o’ Groat’sand the Land’s End, suffering no real priva- 
tions or discomforts, fifty long summer days; and we believe 
they will have spent less money, and got more pleasure and 
more useful knowledge, than the crowd of loungers at noted 
Continental haunts of Cook’s Tourists, who are summarily 
whirled away to the Rhine, Bavaria, or the Alps, and to the 
Swiss or Italian Lakes, and to Milan, Venice, or Florence. Mr. 
Hissey will cover a thousand miles of English and Scottish 
highways and bye-lanes in one of his judiciously planned 
expeditions, finding tolerable inns and stabling in every decent 
town, stopping where he likes, and seeing in a day, or in a few 
hours, whatever he cares to see, waiting for no luggage, want- 
ing no interpreter, deluded by no professional guide, bewildered 
with no handbook of Murray or Baedeker, and the slave of 
no conventional routine. Happily, in the towns of this country, 
the stranger is not obliged to inspect palaces and picture- 
galleries, or even c>thedrals, though some of the last-men- 
tioned, and many fine old parish churches, merit his inspection. 
He is free to see the country itself, and the simple, common 
ways of its people, as nobody can who is whisked by railway 
from one capital city to another, or to an advertised foreign 
hotel, in the fallacious Grand Tour of Europe. We heartily 
commend the choice of home provincial travel, which this 
author has already exemplified in his preceding narratives : 
“An Old-fashioned Journey,” “A Drive through England,” 
“On the Box Seat.” and “ A Holiday on the Road,” all received 
with public favour. 

The Eastern Counties—Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk—as they 
do not lie in the road to Scotland or to the great manufactur- 
ing districts or the great commercial ports, are very much left 
untravelled, except by those who have personal or family con- 
nections with that part of England. ‘There is a notion that 
Essex is all flat, and Suffolk and Norfolk are dull and common- 
place; only the “ Norfolk Broads,” as fresh-water lakes 
abounding in birds, and the marine recreations of Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and one or two places near Harwich, are thought 
attractive. But the Essex hills and woodlands not twenty 
miles from London are quite as interesting as any similar spots 
in the Home Counties; and the route nearly north from 
Chelmsford, by Sudbury, Bury St. Edmunds, Thetford, and 
East Dereham, is by no means dull. This was, in a reversed 
course, the line of Mr. Hissey’s return drive, after having 
reached the sea, at Cromer, by a road from Colchester, Had- 
leigh, and Ipswich, through the good old towns nearer the 
coast; Beccles and Bungay, on the Waveney River, being 
most characteristic of Suffolk. The reader who is possibly 
ignorant of those places, and of Framlingham, Saxmundham, 
and Halesworth, in the same county, and North Walsham, in 
Norfolk, may improve his antiquarian and topographical lore. 
No land is more English than Hast Anglia ; and, from a closer 
study of provincial peculiarities, we learn the difference between 
original English and Saxon. It is now understood that there 
never was an Anglo-Saxon race, though a Saxon kingdom ulti- 
mately ruled over Saxons and Angles together; and to this 
day, we believe, the East Anglians possess distinctive qualities, 
less apparent in the south and west of England. They are 
naturally more of a seafaring race, with greater love of active 
adventure, and with much artistic talent : witness the Norfolk 
and Suffolk painters. ‘Their former constant mercantile inter- 
course with the Dutch, and their large share in the North Sea 
fishery, had a peculiar effect on the coast towns, still visible in 
the aspect of Yarmouth. But, leaving this dissertation, with the 
advice. first, toread Mr. Hissey’s book ; next, to follow his tour, 
whenever one can, either in a carriage or riding or on foot, we 
must.limit our remaining observations to the nearer county of 
Essex. The Londoner ought to know Epping Forest, but few 
of our fellow-citizens get so far as Epping, on the old Cam- 
bridge road ; and who among them goes to Dunmow, or to 
Saffron Walden? It is a choice bit of England, nevertheless, 
with mnch grace and variety of landscape, and with rich 
effects of atmosphere to delight the artist’s eye. Constable, 
who dwelt at Hampstead, would seek the subjects of his best 
piciures in Suffolk, between Higham and Hadleigh ; but in 
West Essex, too, with its pieces of woodland and numerous 
streams, there is work for the sketcher and painter. The 
angler may also indulge in his favourite sport in the Eastern 
Counties : it is, however, in the neigbourhood of Thetford that 
the * Angler's Inn,” shown in one of the Hlustrations, will be 
found ; yet we know such inns not so far from London. On 
the eastern side of Essex, near Witham and Maldon, is the 
grand and noble mansion called Layer Marney Hall, built in 
the sixteenth century by Lord Marney, a title that soon became 
extinct. Its gateway, S80 ft. high, with flanking towers of 
eight storeys, constructed of small bricks, with terra-cotta 
ornament, is one of the stateliest examples of domestic archi- 
tecture in the Tudor age. 


The Lord Mayor has consented to become a vice-president 
of the Council of the South London Polytechnic Institutes. 
The back-loop notebooks and pocket-books issued by Messrs. 
John Walk -c and Co., of Farringdon House, Warwick-lane, are 
.compact, handy, neat, and strongly bound, with an air of finish. 
Various toys and amusing games, putting a new pleasure 
in the possession of children for a few pence, are to be obtained 
of Mr. Cremer junior in Regent-street. 


Mr. Henry Frowde, of Amen-corner, publishes a variety of 
dainty miniature editions of his Finger Prayer Books. They 
are designed for hanging to the chatelaine or carrying in the 
waistcoat pocket, or even-in the purse. Measuring 34 inches 
in length by one inch in breadth, the biggest of the tiny books 
is but a third of an inch in thickness, and weighs in its limp 
russia binding only three quarters of an ounce. The secret is 
the extreme thinness of the paper, which is yet so opaque that 
the type is always clear and distinct. The “ Chatelaine” 
Finger Prayer Book, of which the design is registered. is held 
in a neat metal removable frame witha ring, by which it can 
be suispended. 
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CHESS. 
: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

H 8 Branpretu, C F GARNER, HEREWARD, and others are informed that the two 
Black Bishops in No, 2379 are intentionally of the same. colour, the presence of 
the second being perfectly legitimate, and required by the exigencies of con- 
struction. A 

W Bippie.—We much prefer the last-sent three-mover, which is very pretty and 
Shall shortly appear. The two-mover is a little stale in idea, 

Rey J M (Blaford).—By Black playing as a defence 1. B to Kt 4th, your solution of 
No. 2379 is impracticable. 

RivLUMAN.—Not without merit, but too simple. 
others. : 

F BeNNerr (Rockhampton, Queensland),—Both your problems show constructive 
skill, and a little more point in them would make publishing positions, We may 
give one as an enigma shortly. 

MAX Freee (Vienna).—Your letter is receiving attention, Have the problems 
been published elsewhere ? 

MAx Meyer (Notting-hill)—We like No. 1 the best, and will keep it. No. 4 is 
spoilt by the threatened check of the Black Bishop, which must be obviously 


We shall be glad to lock at the 


provided for. 

CorrECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS No. 2364 and No. 2366 received from O Balk 
(Vohohama) ; of No. 2368 from J 1 Aikwon (Formosa, China) ; of No, 2372 from Dr 
AR V Sastry (Mysore Province)and R R Rozells (Perak, Straits Settlements) ; of 
No. 2373 fron: Dr A RV Sastry and J W (Natal) ; of No. 2377 from Gregory Kanzer 
(Kameaka), W H_D Henrey, D McCoy (Galway), and Charles Etherington ; of 
No. 2378 from A Bechger (Bruges), Dr Goldsmith (Worthing), Gregory Kanzer, 
and Charles Etherington; of No. 2379 from Charles Burnett, W Rigby, 
D M‘Imroy, B Rogers. W H Hayton, GJ Veale, ? Arnold (Petworth), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Loraine Cerignton), Rey Winfleld Cooper, Joseph T Pullen (Launceston), 
Haverhill, A Bechger, and W Dawe. 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF Mr HEATHCOTE'S PRIZE PRopuEM received from Fr 
Fernando (Dublin), R H Brooks, W Dawe.G J Veale, Thomas Chown, Mrs Wilson 
(Plymouth), Shadforth, Jupiter Junior, A Newman, Martin F Dawn, and T G Ware. 

CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PronLEM No. 2880 received from R Worters (Canterbury), 
T G(Ware) Fr Fernando, A Bechger, DrGoldsmith, E James (Maidstone), Bernard 
Reynolds, N Harris, Dawn, Alpha, Jupiter Junior, R H Brooks, A Newman, Martin 
F, Edgar, J & Pifford, Hermit, WR Raillem, Edmund O'Gorman (Dublin),S Rover 
(Windsor), DM (Blyth), b G Boys, L Desanges, E EH, J 'T W, Shadforth, John @ 
Grant, E Lousen, T Roberts, Edgar Gunnell (Haverhill), H M F (Worthing), B D 
Knox (Reading), Rifleman, dulia Short (Exeter), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), HD 
Henrey, H B Hurford, Walter Hooper, Edgar Bruce, W Scott. McDonald, J _D 
Tucker (Leeds), G J Veale, A W Hamilton Gell (Bxeter), Joseph T Pullen, Dr F St, 
J Dixon, Cohunbus, J Hall, R FN Banks, W Wright, Thomas Chown, J E Herbert 
(Ashford), Quidnune, H S B (Ben Rhydding), & M Williamson, Captain Arm- 
strong, Challice, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), E Casella (Paris), A Bruin, Henry Hooper, 
H Beurmann (Berlin), and E Rogers. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2378, By E. J. WINTER WOOD. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1,.R to K Rsq Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2382. 
By J. E. HERBERT, 
BLACK, 


UWfitdten 


< WH), 
aii es © 


aw | 


a 


‘a 
Ay Wi, A 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

Game played between Messrs. GUNSBERG and BLAKE. 
(Four Knights Game.) 

BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. G.) 


WHITE (Mr. G.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 21. Q takes R P Castles 
2,.QKttoB3rd K Kt to B3rd 22. Q to K 4th Q to B 3rd 
23, K to Kt 2nd RK to R sq 


Converting the Vienna Opening to a 
Four Knights Game. 

3. Kt to B 3rd 

4, P to Q R ard 


24. Q to Kt 4th (ch) K to Kt sq 
25. R to K 6th 
By now forcing the exchange of Queens 
Quote aie render Bani’ Kt yrelons, 
z . 7 ul iy q 83, 
Fath Be os ae Gr anteater ee and those on the King’s side push on to 
he himself points out, of getting away | Victory. 


Kt to B 3rd 


from the beaten track. 25. Q to B 4th 
4, P to Q 4th 26, Q takes Q Kt takes Q 
5. B to Kt 5th Kt takes P 27. K R to K sq R to Q sq 
6. Kt takes P Q to B 3rd ne 2 e x gt Loe B Ps 
By this move Black leaves his centre 30. R takes R rok K oe) z 
seriously exposed. 31. K to B 3rd B to K ond 
<t to B 3rd B to K 3rd Phase LDL SME 
7. Kt 32, PtoK Kt4th Kt toQ 3rd 
8.Q to K 2nd Kt takes Kt 
S 33. P to Q R 4th K to K sq 
9.Q P takes Kt _B to B ath 34,PtoKt3rd  K toB2nd 
10. B to Kt 5th Q to Kt 3rd 35. P to B 4thj B to R 5th 
With his Queen beset on every side;! 36, R to Q sq B to K 2nd 
Bek eSIOE at a te singe 1s wie 37. R to K sq Bto R bth 
envia ‘ ¢, an ue al Cac, 18 es a Ig 38. R to K R sq B to 1 2nd 
Te OT ae en emuste White, {39 PtoK Rath Bto Bard 
11. B toQ 3rd P to B 4th pe ly ecg ee 
DKttoR4th —Q takes B pr oa dag page te | 
13. Q takes B(ch) Q to K 2nd 43, R to K sq Bto Bsq 
= nm ke 8) KR to B sq 4i.KtoKeath, . Bio K and 
: 45. P to B dt t to K sq 
Admirably played,and by theingenious | 46, R to K 6th P to R 4th 
sacrifice it leads to completing Black's | 47, P to R 6th P takes P 
discomfiture. ; 48. R takes P Bto Bsq 
1b. R takes B 49.R to R7th (ch) K to Kt sq 
16. Q takes R g ey a, = to Q ed . to g ard ‘ 
Por Re ard Q fon ard 52, K to B Sth PtoB srd 
19. Q to Kt 8th(ch) Q to B sq 53. P to Kt 6th, 


20. Q R to K sq (ch) Kt to K 2nd And wins. 

Livesey’s Patent Chess Pocket and Draught-board.—This is an ingenious 
improvement on De La Rue’s well-known invention. The pieces are made 
of metal and hinged in the centre, so that they are more durable, as well as 
easier to handle, than the card-board slips. The board itself is made of 
leather, but it would answer better if its sockets were made on the old 
ec a It is, however, very handsome, and convenient in shape for the 
pocket. 

The termination of the National Masters’ Tournament brought the first 
stage of the British Chess Association’s programme to a successful close, 
The final contest between Messrs. Gunsberg and Bird was keenly fought, 
in the presence of a large crowd of spectators, as, their score being equal, 
the first prize in the tourney depended on the result. ‘The veteran again 
made his mark with P to K B 4th by obtaining a draw against his for- 
midable opponent, after some splendid manceuvring on both sides. 
Although their scores were equal, Mr, Bird, under the system of reckoning 
adopted, gained a fractional advantage over Mr. Gunsberg, and took first 
prize in consequence. A word of compliment is due to’ the energetic 
management of Mr. L. Hoffer, hon. secretary of the Association, by whose 
efforts the meetings have proved so attractive to the public. 


A new chess club has been formed at Cheltenham under the presidency 
of J. Be Gardner, Esq., M.P. Among the vice-presidents figures the 
f Rev. C. B. Ranken, in itself a tower of strength. The hon. 
pena are Messrs, Branch and Strugnell, and the membership is about 
eighty. 


The committee of the fund raised by the late Lord Mayor 
for the better equipment of the Metropolitan Volunteers have 
completed the allotment of the sum raised, which amounted to 
nearly £50,000. 


TS 
THE CHURCH PATH. 
In autumn the Church Path is a “symphony” in red and 
gold—a very quiet symphony, the tones of which are only 
broken by the shouts of the children in the far distance, and 
by the short, sharp cropping of the churchyard grass by the 
pet sheep which are allowed to browse there undisturbed. 

At the end of the Church Path we can see the soft purple 
haze which hangs about the hollows of the eternal lovely 
range of low-browed hills: while, far away to the left, stretches 
the wonderful brown and yellow heathland, knee deep, just 
now, in dying heather, and in the aromatic-scented fading 
bracken waving sadly to and fro in the quiet air, so quiet 
that we cannot help feeling that even the wind knows that 
Summer lies on her death-bed, with Autumn as guard beside 
her, to keep off as long as she may the cruel advances of the 
stern, hard Winter King. 

The Church Path is deep just now in the curled yellow 
leaves from the limes and beech-trees which form an arch 
over it, and through whose ragged robes of glorious colour we 
look up to the tranquil pale-blue sky, flecked with soft, gently 
floating clouds; while every now and then, with a short 
shiver, a pale leaf, like an atom of gold leaf, falls through the 
air and settles gently among its browner brethren at our 
feet. And at the side of the gate, which leads from the path 
into the churchyard itself, is quite a heap of chestnuts, fallen 
from the great tree by the mysterious tomb, so dreaded by the 
village children that they leave the chestnuts unmolested, 
albeit the brown shining nuts are visible, looking tempting 
enough to make the children lose all dread, and to force them 
to collect these materials for gorgeous necklaces, despite the 
evil stories that make the Church Path solitary indeed. 

We, who have no fears—in daylight, at all events—of the 
dread ghost who is said to haunt this spot, can push open the 
little gate and wander as we will beneath the rapidly thinning 
trees, rustling the fallen leaves, and stirring up a strange, 
almost Eastern, odour of mingled spices and decay: we can 
hear the heavy hum of a belated bee, hanging drowsily on the 
dark heart of a drooping sunflower: we can scent the dying 
mignonette in the Manor garden, and we know that the 
mysterious violet perfume, wafted towards us over the end 
wall, does not come from the ghost but from the Manor 
frames beyond the wall, where, all through the autumn and 
winter, grow and flourish the pale Parma violets which are 
the “ ghost’s ” favourite flower, and which the faded lady at 
the Manor carries with her to church, laying them afterwards 
on the tomb by the gate—the tomb which, if the gossips speak 
truly. should be outside the gate entirely, and not within the 
churchyard’s sacred precincts at all. 

The Church Path goes completely round the church itself, 
making a square, and this again is bounded by a tiny babbling 
stream, in which the golden leaves fall, sailing along as if 
they were fairy-boats ; the other three walks are sunnier, and 
are not dreaded quite as much as is the eastern walk, yet over 
them all hangs a mystery that none can rightly fathom, and 
rare indeed is it to overtake a wandering pair of lovers, a 
couple of playful children, or, indeed, anyone who is not 
hastening along trying to get over as quickly as may be the 
distance that still lies between him and the little village: 
therefore in autumn, when the mists are rising, and sad little 
sobbing winds are let loose among the branches, we may have 
the walks to ourselves, and may meditate as we will about the 
place, watching the marvellous colours on the trees, listening 
quietly to all Nature has to tell us about that ever-fascinating 
subject—herself ! 

And, indeed, at all times of the year, the Church Path has 
much to show us. In early spring we can see from its 
sheltered nooks the first faint flush of life on the old moss- 
grown trees and stones ; we can watch the birds flirt, quarrel, 
and finally settle down to serious love-making ; we can note the 
rebuilding of therooks’ nests, and the home-coming of the swifts 
and martens; we can see the buds swell and the leaves break 
forth ; and,again, when spring and summer have left us nothing 
but a sweet remembrance of their fair dead selves, we can watch 
the swifts go first, finally bidding the swallows goodspeed as 
they rest for a while on the high telegraph-wire, which is all 
that unites us with the meagre civilisation of our county 
town, seven miles away ; and then note, with despairing eyes, 
the evolutions and exercises’, the ever-lengthening flight, that 
tells us the swallows are really going, and that we have nothing 
before us except the long, long winter, with its dark days and 
its bitter chill. 

But even in the winter the Church Path is a wonderful 
place wherein to walk; for we can see the delicate black 
tracery of the trees, clear-cut and plain agajnst the clearer 
keen blue sky ; we can see the stouter branches and the rooks 
nests, empty, and swaying in the searching wind ; we can 
watch the soft mist gradually congeal on the trees, and as 
gradually transform their blackness into frosted glittering 
silver; and we can watch the pheasants from the Manor 
trailing their long feathers underneath the avenues—for since 
that fatal day no gun has ever been fired in the Manor 
preserves, no man allowed among them to thin the ranks of 
the noble birds, or to do any havoc there at all. 

The lady of the Manor cannot forget, and even she never 
walks now in the Church Path. The shot that laid her lover 
low might have been accidental and it might not—he died ; 
and the evil he did lived after him, for he could never help the 
poor girl he had betrayed, nor the child, who éould never bear 
his name: but the lady herself never heard the dismal story. 
He died—that was enough for her ; still, I think, if she believed 
the legends that keep the Church Path sacred from all in- 
truders, she would come here, and share our solitary vigil, for 
she never knew fear, and she has loved her lover since she was 
fifteen, and now she is seventy-five, and old and feeble indeed. 

In autumn the Church Path might be the very home of 
ghosts. When evening has fallen, and the colours that looked 
so wonderful in the sunshine fade out and disappear 11 the 
swiftly growing darkness, there is then something eecrle, 
indeed, about the place: the mists rise from the tiny river, 
and glide like wan spirits hand-in-hand, almost to the, church 
itself ; the rustling of the leaves sounds like the trailing of @ 
ghostly garment, the sobs and sighs of the rain-laden wind 
like the cries and laments of a spirit in pain ; and, as we turn 
away from our walk, reluctant even then to lose one moment 
of the beautiful fleeting hours that are left us before winter 
really comes to her kingdom, we can fancy we recognise one 
ghost gliding after us in the darkness—a ghost that has a ae 
made familiar to us by a bracelet the lady never leaves off, whic 
bears in the centre his miniature—the miniature of the man 
she was to have married, and who was shot down, in her ow? 
presence, but a week before the wedding-day. | Better to ye 
away now from the Church Path before we share in the insensa e 
panic of the villagers ; better to let the gate clang noisily on 
its hinges, to and fro, and turn our faces to the bright gleam 
of the village lights, that look bright indeed after our sojourn 
among the shades and shadows of the Church Path.—J. E. 


“aptain C. A. G. Bridge, R.N., has been awarded the vacant 
Good Service Pension of £150 a year. 
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~ Messrs, HUNT & ROSKELL, 


Late STORR & MORTIMER, 


Manufacturing Silversmiths & Jewellers to Her Majesty, | | 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of their magnificent Stock of | 
the finest Brilliant and Gem Ornaments, Pearl Necklaces, unique | 


Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Catseyes, &c., selected with the 
renowned judgment of the Firm, at the closest market values, 
also secondhand Diamond and Pearl work at very low prices. 


Massive Silver and Gold Plate, both new and secondhand, for | 


Presentation and Household purposes. 


A large variety of pretty and inexpensive articles in Silver Plate 
and Jewellery for Christmas and Wedding Presents. 


MRE Soa Se Nie FOR INS SIRE OT LON: 


156, NEW BOND= STREET, Ww. 


Manufactory—26, Harrison-street, Grays Inn-road. 
ESTABLISHED iN THE LAST CENTURY. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


BEST 4x 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY, 


LANCET.—* Delicate aroma."—" PURE and unmixed,” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—<“1t is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 

HEALTH.—“ PurITyY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


PURE 
Soluble 


CG) Ui, VAN HOUTEN: & ~ZOON, -WEESP, HOLLAND. 


Saas 


~ TRELOAR’S SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


FOREIGN FLOOR it AND CARPETS. 


> ey eee 


TURKEY CARPETS | TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM 


Have euiey Tatar wg penne eee present. | Ig WELL gee He THEREFORE 
| eer ea | E 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. A Catalogue of Pest 

500 Bordered Carpets, made from remnants F L 0 0 R C 0 y E R | N G S 


and old patterns, always in Stock at 
And Estimates Post - free. 


Reduced Prices. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


ANATOLIAN RUGS, == 


In all Sizes. 


DECCAN RUGS, ae 6d. EACH. 


DAGHESTAN RUGS. 


Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, & Saxony Carpets 


| AT REDUCED PRICES. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


3000 KURD RUGS at 


MAPPIN«WEBBS:. 


Unequalled for hard wear,’ 
Highestattainable quality.” 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, zi = 


SILVER PLATE. 


Lies illy aba iain POST-FREE. 


and Muffineer. =—_ 


Tn best Morocco Case, £2. Sy 


No, 1 size Plate Chest £6 4 0 
NO 2, r . 918 0 
INO. 8%, 12 5 0 Zi = 
No. 4, 18.-7- 0 bat — 
Wy 
Two sae paat Sswer ie in Special detailed Lists and Estimates Free. y 
¥ . Si Y 
Sterling Silyer Pap Bowl and Spoon, Moro a y y 
Fluted in Moroceo Case, £4 10s, Y , 
AX 
y 


Registered Design. 
Six Solid Silver Arenseon Tea Spoons '& Tongs, 
in Rich Moroceo Cas0, lined Silk and Velvet, Sterling Silver, Richly 
2 15s. Chased Flower Vase, 
Electro Site er, £1 11s. 6d. 54 in, high, £8 16s. pair. 


Cut and Engraved Claret Jug, 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £4 15s. 
Similar bea bk ro Mounts, 

& 


Electro Silver Toast Rack, Ugg Frame, 
and Butter Dish combined, £2 10s. 
Sterling Silver, £8 10s. 


and 18, POULTRY, 


C Electro Silver, on Hard Nickel, Breakfast Dish, 
Mnverts into Three Dishes by Pipa removing the 
Handle, £3 15s, 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., 


E.C., 


Pair Sterling Silver Piano Candlesticks, 
33 in. high, £3 10s 


i wy 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebra Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all Sizes, 
fitted in strong Oak Chests, 


Sterling Silver Pepper Grinder 
with Cut Glass Body, 35s 
Electro Silver ditto, 15s. 


Electro Silver Sugar Bow] (Registered 
Design), Wheat Ears Gilt, 35s. 
Sifters 4s. each extra. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
M. Marius has taken time by the forelock at the Avenue 
Theatre. Through the wretched mists of London fog that 
pain our eyes and- depress our natures we see “ Merry 
Christmas,” as it is called, many weeks ahead ; but already 
there is something very like a holiday, or children’s, amuse- 
ment to be seen in the little theatre at the end of Northumber- 
land-avenue. Daring the wrath of Mrs. Fawcett and a whole 
cohort of female faddists, braving the indignation of the 
Vigilance Society and cognate associations of busybodies, the 
manager of a London theatre has had the moral courage to 
employ children in order to amuse children, The result isa 
charming little opera company, a well-drilled and disciplined 
set of boys and girls, and a pretty entertainment known as 
“The Belles of the Village.” Mrs. Fawcett and her friends 
will tell us, no doubt, the disadvantages, moral, intellectual, 
wsthetic, political, whimsical, of the system by which Messrs. 
Nolan and Fitzgerald teach these clever children how to sing 
and the kind-hearted M. Marius tells them how to act. No 
doubt, in the opinion of many very well-meaning persons, they 
would be far better employed selling matches in the streets. or 
fetching father’s beer at the public-house, or helping mother 
with her toil for the “sweater,” or falling into the rank and 
file of the great waif-and-stray army of this mighty London ; but 
being gifted by God with a certain defined intelligence and 
by Nature with singing voices, I, for one. cannot for the life 
of me see what harm they are doing when they are committing 
to memory innocent sentiments, and singing to us and our own 
children the music of the old masters which has been too long 
buried in forgotten music-books. I was only a lad myself—a 
mere singing-boy—when I was introduced to the madrigals 
and part-songs of old time. I was vocally familiar with 
“Down in a Flowery Vale,” “Since first I saw your face,” 
“'The Silver Swan,” “Come, Lasses and Lads,” and the pure 
old songs culled from the dramatists in every century, or 
thas came trolling forth from the honest, lusty throat of 
Dibdin, long before I could construe a line of Virgil: or 
even understand the vocal literature I was interpreting. 
If theeducation of taste goes for anything, I doubt if I am 


much worse for this early apprenticeship to old-world minstrelsy, — 


We cannot ali be choir-boys or members of musical societies, 
even if we have soprano voices in our childhood ; and, for my 
own part, I envy the lucky children who are brought up on 


such songs, part-songs, glees, and madrigals as I found, to my. 


great good luck, in my mother’s old song-books. 

Here is another example of the truth that the people who 
ask for amusement desire the best they can get, and not the 
worst. For years past some of us have hoped that 
theatrical or musical commerce would give us a “ballad 
opera,” based on the stores of almost forgotten national music— 
for music is national that illustrates any distinct period of our 
musical history. If anyone wants to hear what the people 
miss, let them attend one of the lectures on old songs by my 
friend Mr. Barrett. who will tell you all about the popular 
music of each distinct reign in English history. A little 
energy might have pulled some of these old songs out of the 
cupboard years ago for the better and purer amusement of the 
people. We cannot expect that the_people will in a moment 
have such an intelligent appreciation of pure music as, for 
instance, the Germans have. But at the same time we never 
give them the chance. 

T donot suppose there was anything very special or original 
in the afternoon audience that assembled to hear these 


children sing, and see them act their pretty story. They were 
doing no more harm than our own children in the Theatre 
Royal Back Drawing-room. And yet these half-forgotten songs 
brought back memories to the old and delighted the young. 
How much better to teach our children to take pleasure in— 
Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you, 
But now I be disdained I wish 
My heart had neyer known you. 
What ? I-that loved, and you that liked, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
No! no! no! my heart is sure, 
And cannot disentangle— 
than in such silly doggrel as “Ask a Pleeceman” or *IT’ma 
Soldier,” bellowed forth by a voiceless comedian—ye gods !|—at 
the modern music-hall! Do not let us rush intoextremes. The 
lighter entertainment houses do not want and would not under- 
stand Wagner or Liszt, or Berlioz or Corelli, or Sebastian Bach. 
They may want them by-and-bye, but not now. But, so 
far as I can see, they do want Dibdin and his school, 
and the demand being there the supply must come. There 
was a song sung the other afternoon by a_ little ‘girl, 
who represented a recruiting-sergeant, written by old 
Dibdin, I believe, which would make a fortune if it were 
better known. It is essentially English, essentially popular. 
It is worth a mountain of the music-hall trash that is literally 
forced upon the public, mainly by publishers who insist upon 
playing low instead of aiming high. ‘Take a song to a modern 
music-publisher that has some sense in it, that is a little better 
than the “cat-lup” that is served up in the modern drawing- 
room, He will laugh you to scorn. He will insist that 
the public do not want it—that it is too good for them! And 
yet, when you can break through this ringed fence and knock 
down those irritating hedges of royalties and obstructions, in 
nine cases out of ten you will find the public dees want some- 
thing better and not something worse. Well, at any rate, 
here isa mild example of what I mean. Go to the Avenue 
Theatre and see this children’s opera; see them act, 
see them dance, hear them sing, mark their intelligence, 
see what training can do for them, look how steady 
they. are, note how infinitely better they pronounce 
their words than half the so-called grown-up artists on the 
stage—and then come back and tell me if it is not utter non- 
sense to say that morality is injured by children’s operas, or 
that the public taste is so degraded that it will only swallow 
vulgar_pothonse songs. Your female faddists will tell you 
that the law ought to interfere to prevent these children from 
exercising their ‘talent; the music-publisher will tell you 
that the music here given is not popular, and never will be 
popular. I venture to dispute both assertions. I don’t care 
what standard these children have passed : I know that they 
have been well educated, and prove it on the stage, which, 
happily, may discipline them to something better. I don’t 
care what the music-publisher may say to the contrary: I 
know that the middle classes want far better ballads than 
music-shop balderdash, and that the lower classes are insulted 
by this constant forcing on them of vulgar words, seé to vulgar 
music, and yulgarly sung. 

What a change from the children’s “ Belles of the Village,” 
with its instinctive charm, to the revived ‘“ Pink Dominos,” 
with its nauseating influence! You arise from one brighter, 
more hopeful, happier ; from the other with a bad taste in the 
mouth. It is like returning from the country lanes and 
meadows to the evil-smelling courts of baleful London. Well, 
it cannot be helped. We are liberal and eclectic in these days. 


Some like one thing and some another, and, not contented with 
the down-at-heel morality of the “Pink Dominos” and the 
“drama of disease” advocated by the Ibsenites, some youths 
among us are clamouring for a “Théatre Libre” in Eng- 
land! <A free theatre, indeed: surely ours is free enough ! 
when in one playhouse the art of lying, deceit, and 
treachery is illustrated with consummate cleverness, and in 
another hereditary disease is discussed with a freedom that 
cannot be called in question. No one can accuse the examiner 
of stage plays of illiberality or uncharitableness. Of what 
use to literature or art will be a “free theatre” to produce 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” or to boom banality? Are there not 
scandals enough lurking about us like typhoid poison, without 
free theatres in which to discuss the unmentionable and the 
loathsome? Meanwhile the “Pink Dominos” goes fairly 
well in its new home, the Comedy Theatre, and will 
go better still when the company has flayed longer 
together. Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. Herbert Standing arc 
excellent, and so is Mr. Maltby, who makes that dreadful old 
Joskin Jubbs funny and not offensive. Miss Alma Stanley as 
Rebecca is not quite so happy as usual, and does not quite 
conceal the art of her humour. Still the people like the old 
play—it is so clever, and applaud it—for it is so “shocking, 
don't you know!” But still I wonder what the “ Pink 
Dominos” would have been like if James Albery—who was 
not-very. particular or mealy-mouthed—had been writing for 
the Free Theatre, and not for the Criterion. James Albery, 
with all his cleverness, was not conspicuous for his good taste. 
He certainly wanted editing. and on one or two occasions 
audiences told him so pretty plainly. C. &. 


Mr. Edward Foskett has been appointed chief librarian of 
the Camberwell Free Libraries. Mr. Foskett was warmly 
recommended by the Bishop of London, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Professor Durban, and others. 

At the graduation ceremony at Glasgow University on 
Nov. 21, the students resented the introduction of a rule 
providing for admission by ticket by hissing and jostling the 
Professors as they arrived, and by breaking in the panels of 
the door, through which they threw water at the Professors 
and officials who guarded the entrance. The students after- 
wards went in procession to the railway station and \ elecomed 
Lord Rosebery on his arrival. 

The opening meeting of the session of the Society of Arts 
was held at the society's rooms, John-street, Adelphi, on Noy. 20, 
when, in the unavoidable absence of the Duke of Abercorn, the 
chairman of the council, his opening address was read by Sir 
F. Bramwell, who presided. The Duke’s address remarked that 
it was the special province of the Society of Arts to deal with 
the works of inventors ; and, now that so many keen intellects 
were intent on turning every scientific discovery to practical 
account, it was seldom that any fresh advance in science did 
not soon find its practical application, and thus come within 
the range of the society’s work. It was the special duty of the 
society to watch the beginning of all such applications of 
science ; to foster them when such fostering was wanted. and 
was possible; to promulgate a knowledge of them, so as to 
ensure that the greatest number might avail themselves of 
that knowledge ; and to assist them in the great struggle that 
all fresh knowledge had to endure against the constunt opposi- 
tion of ignorance and sloth. That was no ignoble, no insuf- 
ficient, task for any institution. A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Duke for his address. 
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TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 

A“ Pyramid” Night Light should be lighted ina front and 
back room of every house, as soonas it Is dark. Burglaries 
are more frequently perpetrated before bed-time than after. 
Housebreakers have the greatest dread ofa light. The police 
recommend a Night Light as the best safeguard. Almost all 
burglaries might be prevented, and much VALUABLE PRO- 
PERTY SAVHD, if this simple and inexpensive yan were 
adopted. The “Pyramid” Night Lights are much larger and 
give THREE TIMES THE LIGHT of the comimon night lights, 
and are ae fore particularly adapted for this purpose. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOV. 30, 1889 


WILLS AND: BEQUESTS. 

The will, as contained.in paper writings A and B, with fifteen 
codicils, of the Right Hon. Charlotte Scott, Viscountess 
Ossington of Ossington, near Newark, Notts, and of No. 13, 
Hyde Park-gardens, and No. 40, Upper Brook-street, who died 
on Sept. 30 last, was proved on Nov. 15 by Sir Walter George 
Frank Phillimore, Bart., and Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, 
the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £409,000, ‘The testatrix bequeaths 
£25) to the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, No. 25, Great Queen-street. for their training-ships ; 
£5009 to the Bishop of London’s Fund; £1000 each to the 
Society for the Support and Education of the Indigent Deaf 
and Dumb, the Charing-Cross Hospital, and the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; £7000, upon trust, to apply the income 
in the support of any nursing institution or institutions in 
the United Kingdom, or in the maintenance and remuneration 
of nurses employed to tend sick, needy persons in the United 
Kingdom; and her executors are directed to make up the 
endowment fund of the coffee-tavern at Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 
to £3090. There are very numerous and considerable legacies 
to relatives, servants, and others, and a large number of specific 
gifts as tokens of affection and friendship. She appoints 
Louisa Evelyn Denison, Catherine Mary Phillimore, and Alice 
Grenville Phillimore joint residuary legatees of her personal 
estate ; but, in the event of either of them dying in her life- 
time, she substitutes Alice Phillimore as one of her said 
residuary legatees. 

The will (dated Sept. 2, 1859) of Lady Mary Selina Louisa 
Windsor-Clive, late of Oakley Park, Salop, and of No. 77, 
Cadogan-square, who died on July 12 last, was proved on 
Noy. 20 by the Harl of Bradford, the brother, and Colonel 
the Hon. George Herbert Windsor Windsor-Clive, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £37,000. The 
testatrix, in case her son, Robert George, is living at the time 
of her decease, leaves her property to all her daughters in 
equal shares ; but if her said son shall survive her and die 
before all her daughters attain twenty-one, then she leaves her 
property to all her daughters, except the one who shall suc- 
ceed to the Oakley Park estate. 

The will and codicil (both dated June 3, 1889) of Mr. 
Archibald Travers, F.G.S.. F.R.G.S., late of No. 23A, Addison- 
road, Kensington, who died on Oct. 29, were proved on Nov. 14 
by James Lindley Travers, the nephew, and Walter Francis 
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Trayers, the executors, the value of the personal estate amonnt- 
ing to over £311,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £2000 to each 
of his executors; an annuity of £300 to his sister, Isabella 
Meilham : £5000 to each of his nieces, the daughters of his 
brothers Marcus and Roderick, and of his late brother, Samuel 
Smith Travers : £2000 to each of the five daughters of Mrs. 
Brunton ; certain properties and reversionary interests pur- 
chased by him to the trustees and upon the trusts of the 
marriage settlement of his svid-late brother, Samuel Smith 
Travers ; and legacies, both pecuniary and specific, to brothers, 
sisters, servants, and others. The residue of his real and 
personal property he leaves to his nephews, the sons of his 
brothers, and of his deceased brothers, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Oct. 26, 1887), with a codicil (dated March 6, 
1889), of Mr. George Lloyd Robson, J.P., late of Altwood, Maiden- 
head. Berks, who died on Sept. 25 last, was proved on Nov. 7 
by William James Robson and Captain Henry Denne Robson, 
the sons, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £99,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000, and all his horses, carriages, wines, and consumable 
stores, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Jane Robson ; his furniture, 
plate, pictures, and household effects to his wife, for life; 
then, as to the plate received from his father-in-law, Mr. 
Denne, to his son Henry Denne; and as to the remaining 
articles, to his son William James ; £3000 to his son William 
James; £4000 to his son Henry Denne; £5000 to his son 
Charles Robert; and legacies to godchildren and _ servants. 
His residence, Altwood, and all his real estate in the county 
of Berks he devises to his wife, for life (she paying £50 
per annum to each of his daughters), and then to his son 
William James; and there are gifts of land and houses to 
each of his said three sons. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to all his children, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Feb. 11, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 25, 1889), of Mr. Edward William Clarke, late of 
No. 104, Southampton-row, and of The Chestnuts, Hast 
Acton, who died on Oct. 26, was proved on Nov. 7 by 
Edward Clarke, the son, James Ilenry Richards, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Martin Clarke, the widow, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £41,000, 
The testator gives the use of his furniture and effects, his 
residence The Chestnuts (or the rent), and £300 per annum 
to his wife; £100 to the Baptist Missionary Society ; £100 
to the Rev. John Clifford, for the benefit of the aged 


poor and sick, members of the Westbourne-park Chapel ; 
and legacies to nephews, nieces, and others. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
said son and his daughter Mrs. Richards. : 

The will (dated Feb. 1, 1889), with a codicil (dated Oct. 2 
following), of Miss Emily Jane Bigge, late of No. 18, South 
Eaton-place, who died on Oct. 13, at Folkestone, was proved on 
Noy. 13 by Frederick William Bigge and Herbert James Bell 
the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £30,000. The testatrix gives considerable 
legacies to nephews, nieces, and others ; and leaves the residue 
of her property, upon trust, to pay the income to her nephew 
Major-General Thomas Scovell Bigge, for life, and, at his 
death, to divide the principal between his three sons. 

The will (dated April 29, 1887), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 23 and Sept. 17, 1888, and Aug, 28, 1889), of Mrs. Eliza 
Hulbert, formerly of No. 5, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde Park, but 
late of The Cottage, Ayot St. Lawrence, near Welwyn, Herts, 
who died on Sept. 24 last, was proved on Nov. 12 by Mrs. Eliza 
Inez Pringle, the daughter, Arthur Barff, and Hector Francis 
Monro, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £26,000. ‘The testattix bequeaths £400, upon trust, for 
Eliza Rogers, for life ; her furniture and personal effects to her 
daughter, Mrs. Pringle ; and legacies to or upon trust for each 
of her children. The residue of her property she gives to her 
sons, John Jardine, Frank Russell, and Walter Stanley. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1889) of Mr. Walter Rice Howell 
Powell, J.P., D.L., M.P. for Western Division of Carmarthen- 
shire, late of Maesgwynne, parish of Llanboidy, Carmarthen- 
shire. who died on June 25 last. was proved on Nov. 14 
by Miss Caroline Mary Powell, the daughter, the sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £6000. The testator 
gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal estate to 
his said daughter absolutely ; his wife, Mrs. Catherine Anne 
Prudence Powell, being already provided for. 


After carefully inspecting the work carried on by the 
Horticultural College at Swanley, the Board of Agriculture 
have awarded a Government grant to that institution. 

Mr. Jesse Herbert, barrister-at-law, of 3. Elm-court, Temple, 
and the Oxford Cireuit, has been appointed legal adviser to the 
Viceroy and Provincial Government of Canton, and Professor 
of International Law at the Foreign College in Canton. The 
appointment has been made by the Chinese Minister in London 
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Whose features fair and silver hair, their 
fancy quickly gain’d, Ls 
Whose tuneful voice, and learning choice, yf 
affection soon obtained. i" 

i! 


Andthus with hope,and PEARS’ 
Soap,andbathand water plain, 


The natives all, both great and small, ad- \, . fee eau et se ge a 

mitted with a groan, small, the Bishop did regain. 

That Bishop Brown, of Monkeytown, was 
better than their own ; 

That though they knew that Bishop Q. was 
pure and free from guile, 

He must arrange to make a change, and leave 


his native isle. 


HEN Bishcp Q., of Wangaloo, his visage 
wet with tears, 

Repair'd to Brown, of Monkeytown, to in- 
timat/, his fears 

That base and rude ingratitude, ard un- 

becoming slight, 

Would bleach with care, his agéd 

hair, because he wasn’t white. 


And now without a care or doubt, 

his features wreath’d in smiles, 

Lives Bishop Q., of Wangaloo, in 
Unpacific Isles. 


MORAL. 


HAT cleanliness and godliness go ever hand in hand; 
From maxims sage, of greatest age, we’re led to understand, 
The former clasp within your grasp (and for the latter hope), 


Said Bishop Brown, of Monkeytown, By getting through a cake or two of PEARS’ Transparent Soap. 
‘« Although a grievous case, : 

I'll guarantee, if you'll agree, to change 
your nigger face, 

That you'll obtain their love again, so 
buoy yourself with hope, 

And I'll give you a cake or two of 


PEARS’ Transparent Soap.” 


And when you've tried, you will decide, without a single doubt, 
That such a sweet and fragrant treat you'll never be without: 
That all around will ne’er be found a maker that can cope, 


I> purity and quality with PEARS’ Transpvarent Soap. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


LAD W ECs iO Wie Ses 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. Is tt = .V 
ae eb or White Hair to its ORIGINAT. vo ee a Kar Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
JOM . reve a nn iid : % 3 4 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant Prevents the decay of the TEETH. FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Renders the Teeth PHARLY WHITE. Relieve the Hacking Cough in Coxsumption, 


odour, - 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 


Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 


Clear and give strength to the voice of SING 


ERS, 


And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6. 
io NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
Obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drue Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


sweet herbs and plants, : 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only’ put in glass 


and 


2s. 6d. per Bottle. Pag 


jars. Price 1s, 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 


‘RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d, per Bottle. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
1s. 13d. per Box. 


Bint Gp ae Gury 


See that the words “Brown’s Bronchial Tr 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, W 
which none are genuine. 


oches ” 
ithout 


NOY. 30, 1889 


NEW MUSIC, 


CHAPPELL and CO.S NEW MUSIC. 
/ yosTrs LATEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 


su ME TO STAY. In ©, E flat, and F. 


Words by Clifton Bingham. 


PELL ME TO STAY. 


Sung by Mr. Durward, Lely, J. Robertson, 
Hirwen Jones, Percy Palmer, &e, 


WV INGED ECHOES. 


In C, D flat, and F, 


wre ECHOES., 


Sung by Miss Grace Damian and 
sucille Saunders, 


VENETIAN SONG. 


In B flat, D flat, B flat, and F. 
TENETIAN SONG. 


f Sung by Mr, Arthur Oswald at the Ballad Concerts. 
The most successful song of the season, 


HE BUFFOON. Frederic Cliffe. 


Sung by Signor Foli with enormous success, 


| peo WEDDING MORN.  F. Boscovitz. 
€ 


In B flat, C, and D. 
Words by Clifton Bingham, 


jacks WEDDING MORN. 
Sung by Mr, Barrington Foote, Mr. Brereton, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, &e, 
The most successful sailors song of the season. 


GPINNING: WHEEL SONG. 
By G, HENSCHEL. 
A new Edition, with simplified accompaniment, 
now ready, 


\PINNING WHEEL SONG. 


h Sung by Miss Alice Gomez with immense success at the 
Ballad Concerts. 


NE MORN THE MAIDEN SOUGHT THE 
MILL. By MACFARREN and OXENFORD. 


ONE MORN THE MAIDEN SOUGHT THE | 


s MILL. 
Sung by Miss Mary Davies at the Ballad Concerts, 


Always encored, 
[STEN TO THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


By JAMES HOOK. 
[Sten TO THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


Sung with the greatest success hy Miss Liza Lelimann, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
[{HEODORA. P. Bucalossi. 


THEODORA. New Waltz. 
By the Composer of 


“My Queen,” ‘Mia Cara,” “ Rhoda,” &e. 


BARBARA. Polka. ; 
BARBARA. Polka, By P. Bucalossi. 


Just published, 


QO» LONG AGO. Waltz. May Ostlere. 
LD LONG AGO. Waltz. May Ostlere. 


The last uew Waltz by this most successful 
Composer, 


We Waltz. Norfolk Megone. 
INIFRED. Waltz. Norfolk Megone. 


Played with great success by the Band of the 
Wandering Minstrels. 2s. each net. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 


M4 OHERIE WALTZ. By Perey M. 


Hewitt. The popularity of this lovely Waltz is simply | 


extraordinary, 


A CHERIE WALTZ. 


Hewitt. Fourteenth Edition, 
Garden Promenade Ooncerts, and received with immense 
applause. The most successful Waltz of the Season. One 
of our leading bandmasters writes: “I think ip is the best 
waltz that has been written for many years.” Price 2s. net.— 
Tnk LoNDON Mustc PUBLISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 
51, Groat Marlborough-street. 


J WEETHEART. Perey M. Hewitt’s 
k New Song (adapted from the celebrated “Ma Cherie 
Waltz"), Sung in most of the Christinas pantomimes this 
year, and by Miss Susetta Fenn, Mr. Warren Trevor, and Mr. 
Sincla Dunn, &e., and by the composer. In Four Keys, 
price 23, net.—THE LONDON Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


HOSPHO — MORCEAU FANTASTIQUE 
_FOR PIANO, By E. L. HIME, This popular piece is 
published as follows: No. 1, from the score, 4s.; No. 2, sim- 
plified, 4s.; No. 8, Duet, introducing all the orchestral effects, 
53; Septet, 15. ; orchestra, 1s. 6d. 
DUFF and STEWART, 32A, George-strect, Hanoyer-square, W. 


\WENDOLINE GAVOTTE. 


NIELSON. “The prettiest piece of its school."—The 
Graphic. This popular gavotte may be had, plano solo or 
duet, Is. Gl. net: violin and piano, by Dufaure, Is. net; 
Septet. 1s. ; orchestra, 1s, 6d. 

Durr and STEWART, 324, George-street, Hanover-square. 


N £w MUS Ci 1839.50; 
THE RADIANT ARC (Song), M, PICCOLOMINI, 
OUR PRINCESS (Valse). HUGH CLIFFORD. 
PAVAN (Spanish Dance. A, COLLES. 
23. each net. 
ELton and Co.,, 184, Oxford-street, W. 


THE CHOROLISTHA.—The new Round 
Dance, Invented by EDWARD SCOTT. The Music of 


this suecess with full description of the Dance by 


stul novelty 
the Author, is now published, 23, 6d, net. 


FRANCIS and DAY, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


SMALLWOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
k Sinallwood's Tutor Is the Best of all, 
Smallwood’s Tutor Ts the Best of all. 
Sinallwood's Tutor Ts the Best of all. 
23, 6d, net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


STEY ORGANS. Over 214.000 Sold. 


Unrivalled in Tone. Best in Quality. 
Beautiful in Model and Finish, 
To be had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers, 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
T 12, Rathhbone-place, Oxford-street, W, 
he Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World, 


stTEy ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 2s. 6d. net.; post-free, 25. 10k. 


By Percy M., 


Played at  Covent- 


KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, 1883. 
GOLD MEDALS at the Prinetpal International Exhibitions. 


J OHN BEDSMEAD and Sons’ 


Pe ie: PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
odor Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Years' System. The 
erfection of Touch. Tone, and Duvahility. 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W, 


, 

ERARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs, ERARD, of 
Pari 18 Great Marlhorongh-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Wales oe to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
hares AUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
Peis the Name of “ Erard” which are not of their mann. 
Marlies For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Grert 

joronsh-st,, where new Pianos can he obtained from 50 48, 


By CECIL | 


THE 


NEW MUSIC, 


dhe opreatest success of Weeden ines. 
a ee 


WHEN THE LICHTS ARE Low. 


ILLUSTRATED~ LONDON 


NEWS 


ARDY; —L. O-0_K;, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Complete Catalogue and Prospectus 
application, 


and C0.’S 


3 post-free on 


The “ Times” says: “‘ TAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES’ 
pee ana BSS eee me REFRR Nel ina 
2 oF Dj MPASS TH: YE KNOW yi ec 
SNGLISH LANGUAGE.” ete 
NINETEENTH EDITION, now ready. containing 1068 PAGES, 
10,000 ARTICLES, and 120,000 DATES and FACTS. REVISED, 
CORRECTED, and enlarzed with NEW and IMPORTANT 
MATTER BROUGHT DOWN to the PRESENT DATE. 
Medium svo, cloth, 183, ; half-calf,243.; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d., 


HAYDN S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 

UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, A Gomplete record of 
all nations and times, Containing the HISTORY of the 
WORLD to the AUTUMN of 1880. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“The new edition is as exhaustive as it-is up todate.... 
Fully maintains its reputation asa standard work of refer- 
ence.”—Standard, 


SONG. 
Bonds and Munte by GERAD M.LANR, 
Muderato, 
Voice. -: z 
= 
_ SS = 
TT = t 
PIANO Beale) 
ize fat £ 
aby 
When twilight falls on the dim cld walls, And day is past and 
4 a = as 
= > 
a a 32 ye 
els at 
=e =f eae 
Es 
———— 


= Se 
= o 
As we sit anddream in the fading gleam, Come memories one by 


6 IMPORTANT TO EVERY LADY, 
NEW EDITION (Recomposed, Revised, Enlarged, 
: Groatly Improved) of the 
BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD, 
480th Thousand, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d., 


Vi RS, BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
i MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising every kind of Practica 
Economy and Cookery, including 360 Additional Pag 
* tW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS, 
The New Issue contains nearly HALF as MUCHL MATTER 
AGAIN as the Oli Edition. in all about 
1700 PAGES, THOUSANDS of RECIPES and INSTRUCTIONS, 
HUNDREDS of ENGRAVINGS and NEW COLOURED 
PLATES, 
“No cookery hook that has ever been published can he com- 
pared with ‘Mrs, Beeton’s Household Management.’ "—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


and 


Song in P,G(D to B), A flat, and B flat 
Vocal Duet, Piano Piece, 23.; Valse, 23, 

W. MorLEY a Co., 127, Regent-street, W. 
Publishers of “St. James's Song Books,” 1s. each. 


UN CHANT D’AMOUR VALSE, 
FELIX BURNS. 


Dedicated to Miss Hopz Tempe, and illustrated with her Portrait. 


Vay be obtained of all Musicsellers. 
Price, poat free, 2a, 
Pater & Wiis, 44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W, 


Jj O8N BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1889. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 2% to 250 guineas, 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 . to 80 gs. ; Three-Years' 
System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, .C, 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIKE. 
illustrated Lisrs Free, 
SUle Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 
Zs 


THOMAS OETZMANN™ and CO. 
desire it to be most distinetly understood that they are 


Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square London, W. 


£15. 
£20. 


ss COTTAGE 


Good second-hand —full-comyp 
PIANOS, returned from. hire, may now he 
obtained, packed free, and forwarded, from 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 


a Thoroughly sound and Dura- 


On receipt of i 
TAGE PIANO, fullest compa 


ble Walnut © 


iS 
of 7octaves, will be packed free, and sent tuany 
part, from 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
47, Baker-street, W. 


- + S 
[D'ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
ORGANS,—Absolute Sale. 50 per cont discount. Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guincas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 
lass 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3,23 guineas. 
Glass 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7,40 guineas, 
Olass 2,20 guinens, | Class 5,30 guineas, | Class 8,45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
Illustrations and particulars post-free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshbury-pavement, London. 


USICAL BOXES.—Messrs. Nicole Frares, 


21, Ely-place, London, F.C. (Geneva, Estab, 1815) invite 


Class 6,34 guincas, 


Inspection of thePER FECT INTERCHANGEABLE M AL 
BOX, by which a yariety of delightful airs are produced. 
Repairs of Every Description. Price List No. 6 post-tree. 
COCsLES 
A™ ‘IBILIOUS 
Pts. 
CiOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
rok LIVER. 
(ockLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 
PILLS. 


((OcELE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
. FOR INDIGESTION, 


(CockLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


MARVELLOUS VALUE, FOUR STAMPS, 
END US FOUR STAMPS, and we will 


send vou, carriage paid, TWENTY PORTRAITS of the 
World’s CELEBRITIES, and TWENTY PICTORIAT, V InhWs 
of the most heautiful scenes in the WORLD, each on a sepa- 
yate sheet, superbly engraved, and elegantly printed, equal to 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, also FORTY-EIGHT Popular Songe, 
one on a sheet, tinted pnper, finely printed ; also full particn- 
lars of an entirely new manufacturing business, from which 
good incomes cin be made, together with a copy of our 
Grand Tlustrated Fetelorue (40 parres). Only | one sent to 
onenddress. UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 126, Clerk- 
enwell-road, London, E.C, 


ERARDs’ PIANOS.— COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
IRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


GRA 
iearnnd Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared hy an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free, Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INVALUABLE, 


} 


J. TAYLOR, Clemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


= 3 a z = NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE BY JOHN C, HUTCHESON, 
Crown svo, cloth gilt, 23 PA 
= —- 
= 


HE BLACK MAN'S GHOST: The Story 
of the Buccaneers’ Buried Treasure of the Galvpagos 
Islands, By JOHN ©, HUTCHESON, Author of “P cked up 
at Sea,” “On Board the Esmeralda,” &e. With Full-page 
Illustrations by Walter 8. Stacey. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6i., 


TOHE MIDS OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 

By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, Author of * Ronald Halli- 

fax,” “The Cruise of the Theseus,” &e. With Full-page 
Illustrations by Walter S. Stacey. 

“A splendid story of thrilling adventure Weekly Times. 


REISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. PART I. 
now ready at all Booksellers. 


ARD and LOCK’S INDUSTRIAL 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the leading branches of 
TECHNICAT, SCIENCE and INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 


PROCESSES... 

ILLUSTRATED ly HUNDREDS of WORKING DRAW- 
INGS, DESIGNS, and DIAGRAMS, 

The work includes—A OCYCLOP.EDIC DICTIONARY of 
TECHNICAL and TRADE TERMS used in Architecture and 
Eu With definitions and synonyms in French and 
zerman,. 

A very attractive COLOURED PLATE is PRESENTED 
GRATIS with Part I. Now ready at all Boukscllers, price 6d. 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCH 
To be completed in 18 Parts. Part I. now ready, 


Tce ‘a 
EETON’S NEW BOOK OF GARDEN 
MANAGEMENT, A compendium of the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, and a complete Guide to Garden ng 
inall its branches. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with COLOURED PLATES 
and 800 ENGRAVINGS in THE TEXT. 


WACH, 


Crown 8yo, wrapper, 1s., 


LAYS FOR HOME PERFORMANCE. 
By JOHN MADDISON MORTON, Author of BOX AND 
Containing the following One-Act Comediettas :— 
Aftern 
s!—Taken from the French — 


cox. 
First Come, Fir 
Storm Comes a 
Declined with Thanks, 
Witha Biographical Introduction hy CLEMENT SCOTT, 


Served—Pepperpot’s Little Pet 
m—Expre 


Crown &vo, handsomely bound, c’oth gilt, 33. 6d., 


EETON’S BOOK OF DRAWING-ROOM 
PLAYS, ACTING CHARADES, ENIGMAS, RIDDLES, 
REBUSES, &c. By F.C. BURNAND and Others. 
With Coloured Front and Numerous Engrayvings in the Text. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Co., isbur; 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON ; 
Including a Memoir of hie Son, Robert Stephenson, 


Large §vo Edition, idustrated, 21 erown &vo dition, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. ; Centenary Edition, with Portrait, 28, 6d, 


LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT. Large 
ag) SON iNustrated, 21s.; crown svo Edition, illus- 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated 
by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols., 
crown 8v 0, 7s, 6d. each, 

1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
2, SMEATON and RENNIE. 

.} METCALE and TELFORD, 

. BOULTON and WATT. 

5. GHORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: An 
Autobiography. With Portrait by George Reid, R.S 
etched by Rajon; and 90 Tllustrations. Crown 8yo, lé 
cheaper Edition, illus ed, 63. 


213.5 


Post § each, 
LIFE AND LABOUR. | INVENTION and INDUSTRY, 
SELF-HELP. DUTY, THRIFT, 


CHARACTER, SELF-HELP, in French, 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron-Workers 


and Tool-Makers, Tost 8vo, 63. 


THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. 


Tilustrated hy George Reid, RSA. 63. 
ROBERT DICK : Baker of Thurso, 


Geologist and Botanist. With Port 
and numerous Ilustrations, Crown 


THE -HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND 
oe Twelfth Thousand, with additions, crown 
8V0, 73. Gd. 


ait etched by Rajon, 


0, 123. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8&vo, price 7s. 


cloth, 
ERTHEIMER’S LAW RELATING TO 
Wess Second Edition, by A, W. CHASTER, 


Pu ey 
‘Ss and HAYNES, 13, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, 


NEW STORY BY L. B. WALFORD, 


At all Libraries, 1 vol., 7s. 6d., 
SAGE OF SIXTEEN. By L. B. 
ak WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith re. With 
16 Full-page Plates and numerous text Llustrations by J. E. 
Goodall, . 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER. Price 1s., contains :— 
I. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. V.—XVII. 
Il. TUB TEACH.NG OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
the Rey. Canon Ainger : 
Ill. COUNTY LANDMARKS, By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
1V. A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST. By Yussuf. 
V. A NEW EL DORADO. By George Cadell. 
VI. THE LATER PLAYS OF BJORNSON, 
VII. LORD .JONN RUSSELL. By the Hon. 
Elliot, M.P. 


Arthur 


VIIL. THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY. 
wy Thad Kipling. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 


Large 8vo, yp. 722, cloth, $s, sor half-hound, 10s, 6d.. post-free, 


~ Ma 
HOMEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN. 
By J. H. PULTE, M.D. s 
Revised, with Important Additions. by Washington Epps, 
L.R.C.P.. MRCS. 

The most complete Tpoine work published on homemopath'e 
medicine, specially adapted for emigraits and others unable 
to obtain any professional adv E 

A complete Medicine Chest, with copy of work inclosed, 70s, 
J. Epps and ©o., 48, Threadnecdle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


lInformation on Domestic | 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RATLWAY. 
MlMHE BRIGHTON SEASON, 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and Londen Brie 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsen, &c 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, nvailable eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Pullman Drawing-Koom Cars between London and Br ghton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.~—A First 

. Class Cheap Train from Victoria 0 am, Pay Retin 
Tickets 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car, available to return by 
any Train from Briuchton (Central Station) or West Pre htan, 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class 
A? Cheap Trains from Victoria 1045 aan. and 12.15 pan., 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Return ng from 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton hy any Train 
the same day, Fare, First Class, 10s, 

Pullman Vestibule, Drawing room, and Smoking Cars are 
run in the 1043 a.m. Train from Victoria to Brigliton (Cen- 
tral Station), returning from Brighton Central Station) ly 
the 5 pan.and 840 p.m. Trains, Speetal Cheap Fare from Vie- 
toria, Ineluding Pullman Car, , also available for retwen 
other T vine day from Brighton 


Nn 


EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First-Class Trains from 
Victoria at 10.40 and 1140 a.m.. ling at Clapham Junetion ; 
id from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at 
Bast Croydon. 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—Ist Class, 
Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium and the 
Royal Pavilion. 


DARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROURN, 


Toproved Express Service Weekday sand Sunday 


London to Paris (1. 2,3 Cliss)., Paris to London (1 

aeath GOs) s é 
Victoria (West-End) &50 p.m, 
London Bridge (City) 9 pan. 


| cep. 
Paris (St. Lazare) 850 par. 


arr. 


f arr. London Bridge (City) 7.40 aan, 
Paris 8.0 am. Victorian (West-Knd) 7.50 far, 
Fares—Single, F 7d.. Third 18s. 70.5 ar 


a 
iL. Second 
teamers with ex 
side Steamers at N 


Return, Pirst 5: 
Powerful Padd 
Trains rin along 


, Third 38s, 3d, 
ellent Cabins, &e, 
ewhayen and Dieppe. 


JOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 


hooks and Handbills, to he obtained at Victoria, 


London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
West- 


Branch OMeces, where Tickets may also he obtained; 
End General Offices, 28, Regent 


Cook's Office, Ludgate-circus 
(By Order) 


and Ga 


2, Strand, 
A. SARLE, Secretary 


nd General Manager, 


MXOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The 
Orient Company will dispateh their large full-powered 
steam-ship Chimbor: 3847 tons register, 8000-horse power, 
from London on FEB. 19 for a Cruise of six weeks, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, Zante, Athe Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Milta,and Algiers, The Chimborago is fltred with 
electric light, hotand cold baths, &e. Cuisine of the highest 
order, Managers—l, GREEN and Co. aid ANDERSON, ANDER- 
son. and Co., Menehurch-avenne, London, B.C. Kor terms and 
further particulars apply to the latter firm: or to West-End 
Agents, GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-street, S.W. 


P AND O.-MAIL-STEAMERS 
° FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, Brindis 
Egypt, Aden, and Madras, ¥ia Bombay... § 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CEYLON .COLOM 
CHINA, STRAITS, and JAPAN, AUS 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND and TAS 
MANIA, ALEXANDRIA, and NAPLES 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI and NAPLES 
EGYPT and the EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
apply at the Conrpany’s Offices, 122, Leaden- 
and ¥5, Cockspurstreet, London, 8. W. 


TNHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates in tte 
world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft, above sea-level, 
atmosphere dry and exhilarating, Visitors from England 
exchange their winter for a delightful summer, instead of the 
itigated winter of the Mediterrs health-resorts ; 280 
days of sunshine per annt ‘huiech, =Cirewar from 
CHARLES W, Jonns, Wsq., 39, Dru mildings, Liverpool; or 
ARTHUR IE. JONES. le 2 Sanatorium. S. Paulo, Brazil. 


Evycry week, 


Every 
ternate week, 


For Partienlars 
hall-street, H.C 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 


A Daily yield, 507,600 galls. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Palin, 
The Baths were fou led by the Romans in the First Century, 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected nt erent 
expense. One of the greatest hygienic phy sicians & Rady Wis ) 
are the most complete in Burope.” They inelude Thermal, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Donchewrs and Deuchew es 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information. 


UMBLES.—Langland Bay Hotel, near 
Swanse NE MENTONE OF WALES, 

The sheltered position of Langland Bay, with its seuthern 
aspect and balmy air, which entitle it to he called the 
Mentone of Wales, renders it a most desirable Winter 
Residence. Strongly recommended by members of the medi- 
cal profession, 

For tariff, carriages, &c., address 


YRAND CANARY.—Hotel Santa Catalina. 
The finest Winter Resort in the World.—This charming 
hotel Fac ; nd is surrounded hy its own henutifully 
laid-out The hotel is replete with every modern 
improvement the sanitary arrangements leave nothing 
to be de . Private Sitting-rooms are distributed con- 
y throughout the building, Resident English’) hy- 
sician and English Church Service. Eyery information may 
be obtained and plans seen at the Offices of the CANARY 
ISLANDS COMPANY, 1, Laurence Pountney-hill, London, E.C. 


WINTER SEASON. 


HOTEL COLON, HUELY 
ANDALUSIA. 
Best. Hotel in Spain, fitted with complete English ea 
appliances, 
Pension, 10f. per Day, including Table Wine, 
Resident Doctor. 


Railway Mares, First and Second Class, Lishon to Huelya 
about 48% and 36s. respectively. 


Address SECRETARY, Huelva Hotel Company, 
11, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C, 


THE MANAGER. 


SPAIN, 


‘A; 


nitary 


E.— Hotels Schweizerhof ard 
Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts add 

tothe Schweizcerhof. The clectrie ightis supp tied in the 60 

rvoms ; no charge for lighting or s EO. 

Hausen Freres, Proprietors. 


At HOME and ABROAD.—Accidents of all 
kinds insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMP 64, Cornhill London, Hon, Evelyn 
Ashley. Chairman. Annual Income, £248,000, Compensation 
already paid, £2,500,000, Moderate Premiums, favourable con- 
ditions, new concessions, Promptand Liberal Settlement of 
Claims, West-End Office ; 8, Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.C. Head 
OMce, 64,Cornhill, B.C.—WiLLiam J. VIAN, Secretary, 


IAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county te CULLETON'S Teraldic 

OMee, Painting in heraldic colours, 78, 6d. PEDIGREES 

TRACED. The correct colours for liveries, Arms of hushand 

and wife blende Cre engraved on seals and dies. Book- 

plates engraved in mediwval and modern styles, Signet rings, 
}s-carat, from 423.—25, Cranhourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA ROX of CRESTED 

/ STATIONERY —a Half-rcam of BEST QUALITY Paper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES. all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Crest or Address. No charge for engraving stceldie. Wedding 

and Tnvitation Cards, A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 

Cards, 2s. 8d.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver. 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 


UCER) 
d 


C 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
~000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 


o from the manufacturer. Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed frames; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks. Prreel Post free, 2s. 9d. (or 36. stamps). 
15,000 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials free. 
Re-covering, &e., neatly done=J. B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom-close, SheMeld. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The hest remedy for Acidity of the Stowach, Hearthurn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children. Of all Chemists. 


(CHEQUE BANK. Limited. Established 1873, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall ; 
City Braneh.3, George-yard, Lombard-street, 4 
Cheques available as remittances to all parts of the world, 
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MUSIC 


Nine of the new series of the Popular Concerts at St. James's 
Hall have now been given—five evening and four afternoon 
performances. The Monday Popular Concert of Nov. 25 intro- 
duced a series of thirteen “Divisions” (variations) on a 
ground bass, composed by Christopher Sympson. The com- 
poser flourished in the seventeenth century, and dwelt (and 
died) in Turnstile, Holborn, as recorded by Sir John Hawkins, 
with other particulars. in his “ History of Music.” Sympson 
gained great eminence as a performer on and_a teacher of the 
viol, for which obsolete instrument he produced many works, 


didactic and practical. The pieces of his composition that were _ 


brought forward on the occasion now referred to were adapted, 
from aset by Sympson, by Signor Piatti for the violoncello, 
and were performed by him. They are quaint elaborations of 
a theme, the music possessing considerable antiquarian interest. 
iliss Fanny Davies, who was the pianist of the evening, 
played, as her solo, Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31. 
‘The quartet party was the same as recently, and the vocalist 
was Madame Belle Cole. At the previous Saturday afternoon 
concert Miss Fanny Davies made her first appearance here this 
season, and played admirably, as her principal display, Bach’s 
“ Chromatic Fantasia.” ‘The programme was excellent in all 
respects, but was too familiar to require specific detail. 


Sir Charles Hallé’s famous Manchester Band (of about one 
hundred performers) has now established a high position 
among London concerts, after having for some years been 
renowned in the provinces. ‘The first of the London concerts, 
on Nov. 22, comprised orchestral performances of Cherubini’s 
overture to the ballet-opera ‘ Anacreon ”—a magnificent prelude 
that is the only surviving portion of the work, and two “ Lé- 
gendes ” by Dvorak (from his characteristic series classed as Op. 
55); the first part of the procramme having closed gloriously 
with Beethoven's violin concerto, the only work of its class 
by the composer, that by Mendelssohn being his single pro- 
duction of the kind, and both being unapproached in grandeur 


and beauty. Madame Néruda was the soloist in Beethoven's 
immortal composition, which she rendered, as on previous 
occasions, with consummate excellence. ‘The second part of 
the concert. was appropriated to Berliozs “ Symphonie- 
Fantastique,’ labelled by the composer as “ Episode de la vie 
d'un artiste.” This elaborate work, in which eccentric 
rhapsody is alternated with passages of genuine power 
and beauty, had before been given in London, notably at the 
Crystal Paiace, and now needs no fresh comments. ‘The per- 
formances of the band, conducted by Sir Charles Hallé, were of 
the highest-excellence as to precision and light and shade. 


The first of a new series of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall could only receive mere mention 
until now. Several new songs were brought forward, among 
which may be specified “ Bantry Bay,” by Molloy ; “ Love and 
Friendship,” by Hope Temple; “Stay, Darling, Stay,” by 
Marzials ; and * This Workaday World,” by Stephen Adams. 
The singers of these were, respectively, Madame Sterling, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Piercy, and Madame Belle Cole. Other well-known 
artists, and Mr. HE. Faning’s excellent choir, contributed to the 
programme. ‘lhe second concert, on Noy. 27, was an afternoon 
performance of similar attractiveness. 

Miss Rosa Kenney gave her seventh dramatic and musical 
recital, at Steinway Hall, on Nov. 21, when her own clever 
recitations of selections from Tennyson and other sources were 
interspersed with readings by other elocutionists, organ per- 
formances by Miss A. Kenney, and pianoforte pieces con- 
tributed by Mr. C. R. Davison. 

The second of the new series of Mr. Henschel’s London 
Symphony Concerts, at St. James’s Hall, occurred too late 
(on Noy. 28) for present notice. 

St. Andrew’s Day receives plentiful celebration by musical 
performances on the evening of Noy. 30. At St. James's Hall, 
the annual Scotch Ballad Concert offers special attractions. 
At the Crystal Palace, an evening promenade concert on a 
grand scale is organised. The famous orchestra conducted 


by Mr. Manns, and several eminent solo vocalists con- 
tribute to a selection of music of a popular and national 
character. At the Royal Albert.Hall, a grand Scotch Festiya] 
is provided, for which some celebrated vocal soloists, instry. 
mentalists, Mr. W. Carter’s well-trained choir, and the band 
and pipers of the Scots Guards are engaged. 

The sixth Saturday Afternoon. Crystal Palace Concert of 
the new season comprised no novelty beyond the first per- 
formance there of a work which had previously been heard 
elsewhere—Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘“Festklinge.” Miss 
Nettie Carpenter displayed high executive skill in her per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto in A, and Miss 
Fillunger was the vocalist of the day. ¥ 

The Royal Society of Musicians’ performance of Men. 
delssohn’s “ Elijah” at St. James’s Hall, on Nov. 27, was a fol- 
lowing out of the precedent recently instituted by the society 
by which for many years the “ Messiah” was the only oratorio 
given by it. ‘The solo vocalists announced on the recent ocea- 
sion referred to were Misses Anna Williams and Brereton 
Misses H. Wilson and A. Suter, Mr. I, M‘Kay, Mr, A. Thomp- 
son, Mr. J. Gibson, and Mr. W. Mills. A full orchestra and 
chorus were provided, with Mr. Carrodus as leading violinist 
Mr. F. Meen as organist, and Mr. W. H. Cummings as conductor, 

In addition to the exclusive right of performance of 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” in any language in the United Kingdom, 
secured by Mr. Augustus Harris on the part of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company,a similar power has been obtained by the 
same parties with regard to Wagner's music-dramas, excepting 
“ Parsifal.” The same rights have also been obtained, in the 
same quarter, as to Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette,” Bizet’s 
“Carmen ” and “ Les Pécheurs'des Perles,” Ambroise Thomas's 
“Mignon,” Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille” and “The Talisman.” 

The recent completion of the fiftieth year of Verdi's 
operatic career has elicited so many congratulations, in various 
forms, that the great composer is unable to acknowledge them 
otherwise than by the publication of a general expression of 
his appreciative thanks. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 


MOUNTED From &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 


Tiris Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES POST-FREE., 


GOLD. 


Best Gold and Fine 
Oriental Pear] Neck- 
lace, £10 10s, 


Best Gold and Fine Brilliants, Brilliants and 
Rubies, or Sapphires, £10 103. 


aS — = a 
| NOVELTIES 
IN 
SIEVER, | 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


“Whatever the season of the year may be. one 
may be sure of finding something entirely novel and 
original at the Maison Jay, Regent-street, where the 
most tasteful gowns, mantles, and millinery from 
Paris may always be seen.’—/wrtract. 

“As usual, the celebrated Maison de Deuil of 
Messrs. Jay, Regent-street, show some specially 
attractive novelties among their models, and whether 
these be the luxurious confections ‘of Jandsome 
fabrics and tich garniture for carriage and visiting 
wear, the simpler walking mantles and coats, or 
the large and comfortable travelling wraps. they one 
and all have the cachet of superior style-so long 
associated with the models selected, or produced, by 
this favourite establishment. ’—HMyrtract. 


JAY’S, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


Best Gold and Fine Oriental Pearl 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild 


or Pearl and Coral, 30s, 
Old Gold and Silver taken in Exchanre. 


Parcels of Goods sent on approval on receipt of 
London reference. 


Fine Brilliant Star, 
=) tv form Brooch, Pen- 2m 
dant,or Hair-Pin, £10 10s. fp 
to £50), 


Half West-End 


Fine Brilliant Half-Hoop Bracelet, from Prices. 
£15 to £50, according to size. See Court Circular. 


GODWIN & SON, 222) 22762 HOLBORN: 


Cinmediately opposite First AVENUE HOTKL). 


ve LOUIS” VELETEEN 


This exquisite Fabric, which has all the lightness and bloom of Genoa or Lyons Velvet, is pre-eminently suited for 
Direetoire Coats, Empire Costumes, Tea Gowns, Children’s Dresses, and all purposes for which Silk Velvet may be used, 


Every Yard of the Genuine bears the name ** L-O-U-I-S,” and is Guaranteed. 
Ladies should write for Samples of Blue-Black and the New Colours to 


THOMAS WALLIS & CO., Holborn-circus, LONDON, E.C. 


os seeNUUERHNNEE SHY 


Finest White Brilliant Band Bracelet, 
£10 10s 


108. 
LONDON 
(ESTAB. 1801.) 
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CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


Roses which grow luxuriantly in Maine, U.S.A., during 
the month of June. These, combined with a choice 
wuxture of Oriental Perfumes imported expressly for 
this purpose, produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain 
fragrant for years. 

May be obtained of all the Jeading Glass and China 
Dealers pm the United Kingdom, or of STONIER & CO,, 
Liverpool, 23, 6d. per Box, carriage free. 


“THE STUART” 
POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 
by the 


WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. 


Riehly Painted Coloured 
Decorated Bronze Birds and Flowers 


with and Gold 2 anid 
Height. Gold. Spray. Decoration. Gold None genwine without bearing 
5; No.l. 13fin, £9 9 0 £600 £60 9 a — Signature 
ee in Se NOR gy eee 0) AIO OD eta 0 Q ootep C2 
THE STUART.” yd 28k: £4 IS, OF £8 Be £30. 0 0 __EAESEEVE Z 
5 0 whe a ae 


sia anc erin er (a ee Sea 
Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Remittance. 


STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


INEXPENSIVE 
HIGH-GLASS FU RN ITU RE. 


4, EBURY-ST., GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By Victoria Station. 


Trade-Mark. Trade-Mark. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE OLDEST ANU 
- BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee, 22, 1883, , 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 
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“ : NICOLAS RUBINSTELN, 
The palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of Brinsmead.” D. MAGNUS. 
ANTOINE DE KONTSKI. ° 


The BRINSMEAD PIANOS may be PURCHASED of the PRINCIPAL MUSIC-SELLERS throughort the World. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

A Bill to allow of the free manufacture of matches was intro- 
duced into the French Chamber on Noy. 21, and was opposed 
by M. Rouvier, who was defeated in two divisions, and the first 
clause of the Bill was passed. On the 23rd the Chamber, by a 
majority of seven, rejected the principal clause of the Bill, 
which was accordingly withdrawn. ‘The monopoly is to be 
worked by the State from next January until the seventeen 
millions of revenue can be spared.—A statue of Balzac was 
unveiled on the 24th, at Tours, his birthplace. ‘This statue, 
the first erected to Balzac in France, is by M. Paul Fournier, 
and represents Balzac seated and leasing back in his chair. 

The King and Queen of Italy and the Prince of Naples 
returned to Rome on Noy. 21 for the winter season. They 
were, as usual, enthusiastically welcomed. King Humbert, in 
his speech on the opening of the Parliament. said the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe now appeared to be assured, 
thanks to the concert prevailing among the Great Powers. 
The disturbing questions, however, were not all settled, and it 
was necessary to make continued naval and military provision 
for the protection of their independence. 

In honour of the forty-ninth birthday of the Empress 
Frederick, the Emperor gave on Noy. 21 a lunch of more than 
seventy covers in the New Palace, near Potsdam. Sir Edward 
and Lady Ermyntrude Malet, Mr. Trench, the Chargé d’Affaires, 
and the staff of the British Embassy were among the guests. 
All the members of the Royal family at present in Berlin, with 
their suites, the Court dignitaries, and many high officers 
were also present. ‘lhe Emperor, who was in excellent spirits, 
proposed his mother’s health, the guesis standing the while. 
The toast was received with loud cheers. The bands of the 
Ist Foot Guards and of the Body Guard Hussars played 
selections during the dinner. All the public and many of the 
private buildings in Berlin and Potsdam had flags flying, and 
the soldiers mounted guard in parade uniform. ‘lhe Emperor 


and all the members of the Royal family telegraphed their 
congratulations to the Empress Frederick at Athens. The 
Emperor went to Berlin the same day. He visited the 
Japanese Prince and Princess Arisugawa, at the Hétel 
Royal, received the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Reichstag in the palace, and left for Letzlingen, in Hanover, 
with a large suite. During the two days’ sport there the 
Emperor shot thirty-nine full-grown stags, twenty fallow deer, 
and twenty-six full-grown boars. Thence he went to Hast 
Prussia to shoot elks, and, ever on the move, has gone to Silesia 
for some more shooting.—On the birthday of the Empress 
Frederick her Majesty received the members of the English 
and German colonies in Athens. Telegrams and good wishes 
came to hand from all parts of the world and from all sorts 
and conditions of people. In the evening «the Acropolis and 
the principal streets were illuminated. The Empress Frederick 
and her two daughters, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess 
of Sparta, left Athens on the 22nd. After visiting Olympia 
the Empress and the tiwo Princesses proceed to Italy, 
travelling by way of Corfuand Brindisi—Dr. Hans Virchow, 
a son of the celebrated Professor, has been appointed Ixtra- 
ordinary Professor in the Berlin University, in recognition of 
his eminence as an anatomist. 

The King of the Hellenes and his son, Prince George, have 
returned to Athens from Corfu. 


Lord Lansdowne held a Durbar at Quetta on Nov. 20, when 
over 400 Beluchi chiefs attended. ‘The Viceroy’s speech, 
extolling the loyalty of the natives, made an excellent impres- 
sion. Froma test attack which was made on the fortifications 
it is believed that the defences are practically impregnable.— 
Prince Albert Victor is having a lively time. On Nov. 20 he 
had aday’s snipe-shooting at Chingleput. A large bag was 
obtained, his Royal Highness being very successful with his 
gun. The Prince visited the Madras Museum on the 21st, and 
subsequently took part in a polo match, in which the members 


of his own and the Governor's staff played. A dinner and State 
ball were given at Government House in the evening in honour 
of his Royal Highness. On _ the 22nd the Prince held a 
reception of native Princes. The Prince arrived at Mysore on 
the 23rd, and in the evening was entertained at a State banquet 
by the Maharajah, who drank to his health. The Prince in 
returning thanks dwelt on the importance of the city of 
Mysore, and said that he would not fail to convey to Queen 
Victoria the assurances of loyalty given by the Maharajah. 
His Royal Highness attended divine serviceon Sunday morning, 
the 24th, and subsequently paid a visit to the Maharajah. The 
elephant-shooting expedition organised in honour of the Royal 
visit started on. the 25th.—Lord Harris has been named Governor 
of Bombay, on the expiration of Lord Reay’s term of office. 


The Victorian Parliament has passed a Bill empowering the 
Government to raise a loan of £4,000,000, to be applied to the 
duplication of the existing railway lines, to the building of 
stations, and to recoup the Government for the money 
advanced for railways, irrigation works, and the water supply 
of Melbourne. The above is exclusive of the balance of 
£1,600,000 of the old loan, which was authorised but not 
jssued.—The New South Wales Parliament met on Nov. 26. 
Speaking at Singleton, on the question of Australian 
Federation. Mr. G. R. Dibbs, the late Premier of New South 
Wales, declared the scheme to be impossible of realisation 
without the establishment of one fiscal policy for the whole of 
Australia.—The Hon. W. Pattison has resigned the post of 
Colonial Treasurer for Queensland, in which he is succeeded 
by the Hon. J. Donaldson, Postmaster-General and Secretary 
for Public Instruction. ‘lhe Hon. Charles Powers, hitherto 
Minister without portfolio, is appointed to the vacancy caused 
by the Hon. J. Donaldson’s acceptance of the treasurership. 


Bishop Harper. the Primate of New Zealand, has resigned 
the bishopric of Christchurch, after having been Bishop of the 
see thirty-three years. 


Medicinally prescribed by eminent Doctors t> persons 
requiring good old Whiskey. 


HUDSON’S 
DUBLIN 


WHISKEY, 
“O/CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND,” 


Contains all Dublin made Whiskeys. In Cases of 
One Dozen Bottles and upwards for Home and Export. 
None genuine unless put up by the sole registered 
Proprietors « 

H. E. HUDSON & CO., 
9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN. 


WHITE HANDS. 
MARRIS'S 2 
ALMOND TABLETS 


Will improve the ap- 
pearance of the Hands, 
however neglected 
they may have been. 


Of all Perfumers and 
Chemists. 
Wholesale of the 
Proprictors : 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, Berners-st, W., 


AND 


91-95 City-road, E.C, 


'SWEET SCENTS, 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | 


\FRANGIPANN! PSIDIUM | 
2 Blay be obtained x / 
Sy OF any Chemist or Ky, 
a) ‘| . 
ip _ Perfumer. VA 


ond gree’ 
GORDON'S 


100 FAL. 2 


DR. 
Cure STOUTNESS rapidly and certainly, State height, weight, 
and send 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., or 11s., to 
DR. GORDON, 10, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Rowland's 


Macassar 
Oil 


Best Preserver of the Hair. 
Best Brilliantine for the Beard, Whisk2rs, and 


Moustaches. 
Also in Golden Colour. 


/ 
| 


Forms Post Free. 


Estimates and Self-Measurement 


Costume, with 


2s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


PETER ROBINSON 


—§ CHAPMAN & CO. 
CHARMING DRESS FABRICS. 


The WONDERFUL CLOTH, 44in., price 10id. 
g USES 0 a aan a 
9d 


AMAZON CLOTH, in all the Newest Colourings, 
44 to 50in. wide, 1s. 113d., 2s. 33d. 28. lisd. ,, rr 


“PLAIN AND FANCY COSTUME CLOTHS, in great variety, 
comprising all the Newest and Most Fashionable Designs. 


CHARITY AND REMNANT DEPARTMENT. 


We have a large Stock of exceptionally Cheap Materials—specially 
made for CHARITIES, MOTHERS’ MEETINGS, ‘InstiTuTIoNs, &C., 
in Serges, Flannels, Shirting, Sheetings, and Blankets—Patterns 


THE “GRACIE”’ 


Material for 
Bodice, trimmed Braid and 
Button in good quality cloth, 


£115s.6d.and £2 Zs. 
Making Bodice, 15s, extra. 


THE RAGH -OF THE SHBASON. 
CHAPMAN’S 


12 yards of 20 in. Bright Soft Pongee Silk for 10s. 6d., or any 
In all the newest Art ‘l’ones and Evening Shades. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“This famous house—long established—is unrivalled by any 
other in London or Paris for select style, endless variety, and 
for the remarkable beauty and novelty of its goods, 
important feature in its working is its strictly moderate 
charges, for which it scarcely has an equal.”—Vide Press. 


SiR JOHN BENNETT, 


LIMITED, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturers. 


= 


A most 


Assistants and Dress-fitters 


with goods for selection 


Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 


The MELTON CLOTH, 50 ma 4) 
The GLENEFFER FOULE, 24in,  ,. 


of which will be sent Post-Free on application. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 
PHTER ROBINSON'S experienced 
travel to any part of the country 
immetiately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They’ take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 


purchased at the warehouse in London. 


NOTICE.—Travelling expenses are not charged, however 
distant the residence may be. 


Address Telegrams and Letters to 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


{ MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


£25 =D he ur sled Ouren. =" A 
a STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 4-PLA11 


HALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately timed for ili 
climates. Jewelled in thirteen actions, In massive lé-car + 
case, With Monogram richly emblazoned. Free and safe jr 
post.—Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentil 
men, and others. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


£5 Bs SILVER KEYLESS 
= Li ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
}plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer halance, 
crystal glass. The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRO! ED, 
Air, damp, und dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


L1IO —In return for £10 NOTH, 
r free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and woik- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


FOR 30s. a strong WEDDING RING 
of GUINEA GOLD and an 18-carat KEWPER, forwarded 
by return of post. on receipt of size and cash at 
65, CHEAPSIDE, E,C, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT 
CHAINS, from £2. : 

GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, from £1. 

GENTLEMEN'S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in all patterns 
and qualities, from £2. 

GENTLEMEN’S DIAMOND and SIGNET RINGS. | 

GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &c. 


per yard. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS,& JEWELLERY 
promptly and skilfully repaired, Estimates given; 
including carriage. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 


HALF-GUINEA 


SILK DRESS. 


length cut at 103d. per yard. 
Patterns post-free. 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


The “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but 


vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. 


Rowland’ 
Odonto 


A Pure Non-Gritty Tooth Powder. 
Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sold Everywhere, 


. 


Children’s 
Tiadies’.. -» 2/4 
Gents’ .. .. 3/6 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIG POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples anid Price-Lists, post-free. 


+. 1/3 | Hemstitched :— 
Ladies’ +. BL 


si | system.” 
Gents’... .. 4/1 


a 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-statvation Metary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—*Mr. Russell's aim is to | Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &¢. 
eradicale, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 

S F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.c. 


newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combinat 
are made in accordance with the directions of the’ et 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (I Ss sit 
and render the “LILIPUT ” equal if not superio! toi 


5 in the 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in 
sa 50.000 in use 4 


over Europe, ‘Thousands of best testimonials. 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 
ERAUSS & CO., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.w. 

Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 


Ee. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


— 


paris EXHIBITION GOODS 


NOW ON SALE, 

RICH SILKS, £23,000 worth. 
DRESS ROBINGS, 
MANTLES, COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
SILK PETTICOATS. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


pA 


RIS EXHIBITION GOODS. 


TEA-GOWNS, TEA-JACKETS, 
LACE FLOUNCINGS, 
JEWELLERY, FANS, 
PERFUMERY, TOYS, 
VELOCIPEDE CARRIAGES, 
BOOTS and SHOHS. 


PStER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


PA 


RIS EXHIBITION GOODS 
NOW ON SALE, 
These extensive Purchases 
RECEIVED the following AWARDS :— 
13 GRAND PRIX D'HONNEUR, 
9 GOLD MEDALS, 
11 SILVER MEDALS. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 
GRAND CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 


DRESSED DOLLS, 43d. to 35s. 
DOLLS’ HOUSES, 12s, 9.1. to 42s. 
ROCKING HORSES, 27s. 6d. to 45s. 
BOATS and SHIPS, 54d. to 6s. 6d. 
COLOUR BOXES, 63d. to 16s. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 103d. to 30s, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. - 


GR 


AND CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 


MECHANICAL TOYS, PARLOUR GAMES, 
MUSICAL BOXES, PICTURE BOOKS, 
CHILDREN’S BICYCLES. MAIL-CARTS, 
WORK-BOXES, WRITING-DESKS, 
HANDBAGS, CARD-CASES, PURSES, 
NOVELTIES in CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 


FANS, 2s. 11d. to 30 Guineas. 

ELEGANT CASES OF PERFUMES, 
ALBUMS and PHOTO-SCREENS. 

GLOVE and HANDKERCHIBF CASES. 
CIGAR CABINETS, PLAQUES, 

NEW REFRESHMENT-ROOM NOW OPEN. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-St. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“By a thorough kpowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by | 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected | 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with | 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many , 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up wntil strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is & weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


GREAT SENSATION. 


At last the problem is solved through which all who suffer from | 
DISEASES of the THROAT, CHEST, and LUNGS, 


suchas Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throats, Diphtheria, 
Whooping-Cougn, Consumption, Catarrh of the Stomach, will 
find instantaneous relief and speedy cure hy taking the newly 
introduced and already popular medicine called SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, prepared from the salts of the 
MEDICINAL SPRINGS of the world -renowned Taunus 
Health Resort, Bath Soden. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE 


WRITES: “I have watched the effects of the Soden Waters 
for a considerable period, and regard them as extremely 
Viluable in OBSTINATE CATARRHAL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT, The small amount of Lron which they con- 
tun renders them very useful in the early stages of THROAT 
CONSUMPTION, and they do good in nearly all cases of relax- 
ation of the mucous membrane. 

“The SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES offer a. most_con- 
venient method of using the Waters, producing both a Local 
and General Effect, They are especially beneficial in CATAR- 
RHAL DISEASES of the air passages. I frequently found 
them of great service In the case of singers and public 
speikers, (Signed) MORELL MACKENZIE, 

i Mes, “M.D., London, _ 

‘Late Physician to the London Hospital; Consulting Phy- 
Sicilian to the Hospitil for Diseases of the Threat, Golden- 
Peete Physician to the Royal Society of Musician s.— 
Sept, 2, 1887," 


SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


ae pire and natural produce from the celebrated Soden 
Mineral Springs; have proved a sure and Jasting remedy. 
Testimonials, Medical and otherwise, will be forwarded, post- 
free, on application. 

In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors ; 
oO} , dost-free, Is. 3d. in stamps, from THE SODEN MINERAL 

LODUCE COMPANY, Limited, 52, Bread-street, London, EG, 
_) oT CE.—These Pastilles are prepared under the special 
seas ision of Dr. W. Stoeltzing. Royal Sanitary Counsellor, 
y nse facsimile Signature each Box bears, and cach Lozengé 

‘s our Trade Mark impressed. No others are genuine. 


SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


Brown & POLson’s Cons. fLour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


711 


CHRISTMAS 


AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS. 


Ladies' and Gentlemen’s Bordered and Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, in all qualities, at lowest prices. | 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, from 1s. 6d. 


Initials beautifully embroidered, from 14d. letter. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN THREAD-DRAWN WORK, AND EMBROIDERED 


Afternoon Tea Cloths and Napkins, Sheets and Pillow Cases, Pillow and Sheet Shams, Damask 
Table Napkins, and Cloths Hemstitched to order, in a variety of Beautiful Designs, all direct 
from the hands of the Irish Needlewomen, can be had in Fancy Boxes suitable for Presents. 


ALL KINDS OF HOUSE AND TABLE LINEN. 


2" Samples and Price-Lists post-free to any part ot the World, 


HANNA & CO., 


LURGAN, 


x23" Carriage Paid within United Kingdom. 


IRELAND. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S Mins ntssonssaa cx 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (“istics 


), CITY, LONDON. 


TORPID LIVER. 


Small Pill. 


Small 
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USE 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


w~ OC O A 


To secure this Articie, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are wenk.”—Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D. 


ITH FIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


Brown & POLSON'S CORN [Louk 

3 FOR THE NURSERY. 

Bkown & POLson’s (KORN proUr 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BROWN & Porson’s CORN FLOUR 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
Rkown & PoOLson’s ({OBN Fuour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
G 


RICULTURAL HALL, 
ISLINGTON. 


RoxYaL AG 


VHE NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL SHOW | 


of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, IMPLEMENTS, ROOTS, 
&e. MONDAY, DEC. 9, at Two pan. Close at Hight p.m. 
Admission, 5s. 


ATTLE SHOW. — Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, DEC, 10, 11, 12,and 13, Open at 
Nine aim, Closeat Nine pm. Admission, 1s. _ : 
C. DoRMAN, Managing Director. 
h. VE x, Secretary. 
Royal Agricultural Hall Company, Limited, 


IRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY 
; SHOW, NOY. 30, DEC, 2, 3,4, and 5, 1889. 
The GREAT SHOW takes place in Bingley Hall. Admission 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
nf todtices the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
peartanted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 

bal Perfnmers and Chemists throughout the world, 


Ageuts, R. HOVENDEN aud SONS, 31 aud 32, Berners-st,, W. 


opens This Day (Saturday). Noy. 30, 103.; on Monday, 5s.; on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Is. | 
For Excursion Trains, see the Companies’ bilis, 


RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES 
GHEST COLDS 
SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSsC? Slough Eng. 


Frem a Clergyman. 
“ Sept. 1), 1883. 

“for many years [ have usel your Embrocation and 
found it most efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
throat and cold. 

“Ona Saturday evening I have sometimes felt a little 
sore throat, or have had a slight cold on the chest, in 
which eases I have rubbed in the Embrocation at night, 
put a piece of fianne! over the part, and the next 
morning found myself quite recovered, and able to do a 
long day’s work in Church and Sunday School.” 


4 


An M.R.C.S. writes : - : 
“ Colchester, Oct. 16, 1£88. 
“ Many of my (human) patients use your Embrocation 
with benefit,” 


| 
| 


Ga 


| THE CAS 


CBSIStTMAS PRESENTS. 


at 


R ODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s. to £10, 

DESPATCH BOXES, 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
STATIONERY C 
WRITING 


DRESSING CASES. 


JEWEL CASES. 
CASES OF LVORY Pape 
KS. 


ABINETS. 
CARRIAGE CLO 3. 


NG CASES. 


Y PRESENTS IN SILVEL 
? Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESEH, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s, tu £5, 


RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 
Morocco, with Mall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


5s., £10 108, £15, £20, £30, to £50. 


£5 


CARDS, 


JORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 
for Cartes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d, to £5, 
REGIMENTAL AND PRES TATION ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russinand Morocco, 
with reversible hinges, to hold 2 tu 24 Portraits, 

E ODRIGUES’ MONOGHRAMS. 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Engraved as Gems maland Artistic Desiens. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVED 8S, brilliantly iuminated hy 
hand in Gold, § r, Bronze, and Colour 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any eolour, 1s. ) 
All th aw and hionable Note- 
BALL PROGRAMMES, MENT and GUE 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES, 
A VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d, 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.—EVERY 


EVENING, at Bight o'Clock, THE DEAD HEART. Mr. 
Henry Irving, Mr. Baneroft, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Righton; Miss 
Phillips, and Miss Ellen ‘erry. Box-office (My, J. Hurst) open 
duly Ten to Five. Carriages at Lleven.—LYCEUM, 


QOUVENIR of the DEAD HEART, at the 
= Lyceum. — Pictures by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
HAWESCRAVEN, W. TELBIN.and J 

and Co. To be had everywhere. | 
Theatre, price 1s. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 


LAST FORTNIGHT.—The NEW GALLERY, Regen « 


IHARKER.—CAssELL 
st-free from Lyceum 


st W. Open daily, Ten to Six. Admission, ls. CLOSk» 
SATURDAY, DEC, 7, 
WALTER ORANE, President. ERNST RADFORD, Secretary. 


TYHE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of HIGH- 
_. CLASS MODERN PICTURES by Artists of tha 
British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN THOMAS 
M‘'LEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket ¢nex t the Theatre), 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


(nocoLat 


MENIER 
Awarded 
1e 
HIGHE HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


MENIER in }lb. and $b. 


PACKETS, 


Coeonar 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


M EN IER. 
Daily Consumption 
»xceeds 50 ‘Tons. 


CB O00 bets 


({HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
Nee Poe: 


Sold Everywhere, 


d ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASH WATCHES 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 

reduced prices sent free on application to 

JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 239, Regent-street, 


[DBzss SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
“Tho most Perfect litting Made.”—Ohbserver, 
Gentleme 1 desirous of purel hirts of the best quality 
should try FORD'S EUREKA , 408., 453, half-dozen, 


D RESS 


SHIRTS. — FORD’S: BUREKA 
SHIRTS 
Speciul to measure, 
Illustrated Self-Measure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


DRESS SHIRTS 
S.xteen difterent st 


53, 6 L., 73 


— FORD'S EUREKA 
8 SHIRTS. 

In the Finest Linen, 

1, 93. 6d. 


yLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

3unded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 

1, Us, Send three (not less) with cash, Returned veady for 
riage prid—ht. FORDeand CO. 41, Poultry, London. 


AA) SIDIUS.— "The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 that never shrink in washing, notif washed 100 times 
Hlistic, soft silk, 8s. Gd., 103, 6d., 183. 6d. Carriage free. 
Write for P; rns and Self-Measure to 

R. FORD and Co., 41, Poultry, London, 


— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


As 


VE Yinter weight to 48 inches chest ;Pants to 
mitch, 32 to 52 waist. Vest 
53. 9d. to 8s,6d,; Half-Hos 


f-Measure and Pattern 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


BrLAcKkwoon's MAGAZINE. 
No. 890.—DECEMBER 1889,—2s. 6.1. 
CON 
CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 
Kurios 


MASCER OF HIS FATE. Chaps, VII.—IX. 


Cobban, 

< TERS OF MARY STUART: A REPLY 
TICS. By Jolin Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 
XXXIX., XL. 


By 


By J. MacLaren 


ET LE‘ 

TO CERTAIN Ch 
LADY BABY. Chi 
WINTER BIRDS. 
LORD JOHN RU 
TIBBIE SHIEL's 


oLL. 
YARROW. By Jolin Stuart Llackie. 
THE OLD SALOON.—Art in Scotland, &c. 
A DETERMINED “ARISTOCRAT. DENOUNCES THE 
DOCTRINE. OF VOX POPULL VOX DEI. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinhurgh and London, 


Now 1 
The DECEMBER OR EXTR 


HE ARGOSY. 
Containing :— 
DR. MARSH'S DAUGHUTEL A_complete story by Mrs, 
Her Wood, Author of © t Lyme.” 
PROFESSOR LATIMER, F.R.S. A story of Mesmerism. 
CARL'S CHRISTMA 
A WEEK IN JERS 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. With 


EDUCATION FOR BOYS. 
SURREY COUNTY SCHOOL, CRANLEIGH. 
Inclusive cost, : $. a term. 
Scholarships 0 of £15 eactiand Two of £10 each. 
Opening in January next for boys entering. 
Particulars and terms of the 
Rev. Dr, MERRIMAN, Hearl-Master, 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU” 
there isno hetter Cough Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; 1f you suffer from cough, try 
them but once; they will cure, and they will not injure your 
health; they contain only the purest and simplest drugs 
skilfully combined. Sold every where, in 13sd. Tins. 


HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
. FASITIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the orginal 
and only recognised medium for IHigh-class Introductions, 
The largest and most suecessful Matrimonial Agency In the 
World. Price 3d.: in envelope, 44d Address, Ep1ToR, 
49, Laiub's Conduit-street, London, Waicy 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


WP c 
ae 


price 5s. 6d. 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
N. and Z.’s large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 1200 Engravings, 


Barometers, Binocul: 
Lanterns, &c., of every description. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
BRANCHES : 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACT, 


DeLicious NEW PERFUME. 
RAB APPLE 
ws BLOSSOMS. 


The fragrant, delicious, and uni- 
versally popular new perfume of 
The CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 

“A scent of surpassing delicacy, 
richness, and lasting quality.”— 
Court Journal. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Tue CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177, New Bond-street, W. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALLDS. 


F OUD. 


_UMBRELLAS. 


{g OROWN PERFUMERY ro 
ee hea 
EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


Crab-App'® 


BLOS SOMS. 


TIBAL OS GORONAMIA 


ee ee 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME: 


PARACON 


TRADE MARKS. 


POF FPO ot 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
i cd nominal price over infcrior 
makes. 


. Microscopes, Telescopes, Magic 
| 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


WINTER SEASON. 


aw REDFERN tier 


To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Messrs. REDFERN beg to announce that they have now ready 
in their Show-Rooms a Collection of Models for the Winter 
Season, an inspection of which is particularly invited. 


GOWNS, a 
COATS, WRAPS, 
ULSTERS, MILLINERY. 


Special Cloths and unique colourings are constantly being 
made for the use of REDFERN only. 


Communicating with l LONDON W 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, ! ; 
Also Cowes, Paris, Edinburgh, Nice, New York, & 57, Cross-st., Manchester. 


MANTLES, 


A special 52 MS TSG. Le 
26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 


FURS. feature is 
made of perfectly 
fitting SEALSKIN 
JACKETS. 


| An economical & lasting substitute for Ornamental Tiled Pavements. Unsurpassed 
for Durability. Beautiful Patterns, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor 
Cloth or Linoleum, nor will the Sections “kick up” as with Tiled or Parquet Floors. 
It is easily laid. The patterns are adaptable for all purposes—Halls, Corridors, 


NOV. 30, 1889 


THE BEST REMEDY ror INDIGESTION, 


NORTON'S; 
CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommenied as @ simple but certair 
remedy for : 


INDIGESTION, 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :-— 

“* Croydon, 1885. 
“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to ail 

suffering from the same. 

“J, WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
| SoLD EVERYWHERE, price 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, 
| eee Iustrated Catalogue to March 31, 1889, now ready, 

, ‘i 

PRE GQ aruuaee fr eee. 


HONOURS, PAR1S, 1878; SY DNBY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 150 ; 
ee ONLOUTTA, 1884. OURNE, 1680; 


se THENRP on METFORD 
: ys » , RIFLING 


TRADE 


LOWEST \ == 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
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Offices, Institutions, Galleries, Hotels, &c.,wherever there is great traffic. 
«= SOLD BY ALL THE BEST FURNISHING HOUSES. 
London Warehouse, 4, RIDGMOQUNT-ST., W.C.—Works, Scarborough. 


PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


SALT REGAL 


Is the purest and ONLY Antiseptic Saline in the Market, 
absolutely FREE from all injurious ingredients whatsoever. 


Extract from A. NoRMAN TATE’s Report: “Institute of Chemical Technology, Liverpool. 
“The ingredients used are free from impurities and injurious substances, and the result of their 
admixture is 1 very satisfactory preparation. “A, N, TATE, F.LC., F.C.8,, Analyst.” 
A supply of Salt Regal should be kept in Every Nursery, Every Bedroom, Every Family Medicine 
Cupboard, Every Hotel, Every Institution, and Every Trayeller’s Trunk—all the World over. 


Say NO, emphatically, to all old-fashioned worn-out Salines, and all Counterfeits of Salt Regal. 
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LADIES are invited to write for the New Winter Range of Patterns, 


Gentlemen's indoor and outdoor Dress, Costumes, Mantl 
few Shillings for a full Dress Length, and proportionately cheap for the higher grades of Sterling Cloths. 


The Celebrated DARLINGTON Gold Medal MERINOES AND CASHMERES, all in 
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Argyll-street), 
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‘LADIES! PLEASE WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 
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New DRESSES! 
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es, Jackets, Travelling Dress, Suitings, «ce. Prices ranging from a 


the Newest Oolours, also the Darlington Cross-Warp Serges. 
Woven both ways of the Cloth, absolutely indestructible-—Wind and Storm Proof, Rain Proof, Salt Water 
and if not approved will be exchanged within Seven Days. All parcels 
and to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


where finished Costumes, a full range of Patterns, and Goods may be seen in the piece. Experienced 


in attendance to take Measurements and Instructions for Dressmaking, and prompt exeeution of all 


orders is guaranteed. 


HENRY PEASE & GO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTO 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


SUGAR, 
COLOURED 


EFFERVESCING 
SYRUPS, 


Iixperience shows 
that SUGAR, 
COLOURED EFFER- 
VESCING SYRUPS, 
STIMULANTS, 
porter, mild ales, 
port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet 
champagne, liqueurs 
and brandies are all 
apt to. disagree, 
while light white 
wines, and gin or 
whisky largely’ di- 
luted with  soda- 
water, will be found 
the least objection- 
able ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 
ig particularly ad- 
apted for any con- 
stitutional weakness 
of the liver; if pos- 
esses the power of 
reparation when di- 
gestion has been dis- 
turbed or lost, and 
places the invalid 


SHE WHO ROCKS THE CRADLE RULES THE WORLD. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


FESTIVE. 
SEASON. 


How to enjoy good 
food, which  other- 
wise disorders. the 


organs, 


digestive 
causing bilious 
headache and im- 


_ pure blood — use 
ENOS “FRUIT 
SALT” and ENO’S 
“VEGETABLE 


MOTO,” as occasion 


th 


may require... Also 
as a refreshigg, cool- 


ing, and invigorat- 


ing beverage, tse 
ENO’S “FRUIT 
SALT.” It is the 


best preventive and 


cure for biliousness, 


sick headaches, kin 


eruptions, 
blood, 


impure 


on 


pimples 


the face, giddiness, 


feverishness, mental 


on the right track 


to health. A world 


depression, want of 


of woe is avoided appetite, courness of 
by. thos who keep ‘the stomach, vomit- 
ENO’S “FRUIT 

SALT” and ENO’S mg; thirst, &e., and 
“VEGETABLE a means to remove 
MOTO,” — therefore the effects of errors 
no family should : ; 
ever be without q eats faa 
them. . drinking. 


AT HOME, 


A. GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says: “Blessings on your 

‘FRUIT SALT’! I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by it. 
Tlere stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol—at home my 
household god; abroad, my ‘vade mecum.’ Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriae. No; it 
is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I] am,in common, I daresay, with numerous 
old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I 
use your cheery remedy than exit pain— Richard is himself again!’ So highly do I value your com- 
position that, when taking it, I grudge even the sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the 
glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learned to appreciate its 
inestimable benefits— 


But. drain the dregs, and lick the cup 


When Eno’s Salt betimes. you. take 
Of this, the perfect pick-me-up.” 


No waste of this Elixir make ; 


MY HOUSEHOLD. GOD; 


ABROAD, MY “VADE MECUM.” 


WRITING again on Jan. 24, 1888, he adds ; “ Dear Sir,—A year or two ago T addresscd you in grate- 
ful recognition of the never-failing virtues of your world-famed remedy. ‘the same old_man in the 
same strain now salutes you with the following— = : 

When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too. |. And still our health reneiwéfi! 
EVERS, BLOOD POISCNS, &c.—‘Eeypr, CArro.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in, August 
last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the firgtii@ceasion I: lay in 
The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short;ti le use of 


THe SECRET OF: SUCCESS-STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE 1S A SHAM! “A new inyention is brought before. the, 
public, and commands success. A score.of abomwinable.imitations are immediately. introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not 80 exactly 


as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Adams. ; 
THE VALUE OF ENOS “ FRUIT SALT” CANNOT BE TOLD. ITS SUCCESS IN 
ASIA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND PROVES IT. 


EUROPE, 


DiIsoRDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS.—A Gentleman writes: “Dec. 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the ‘Vegetable Moto,” 
I unhesitatingly recommend their use in perference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that*nothing equals them in my opinion. 
They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. Ytake them at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt.—Yours gratefully, ONE WHo Knows.’ 


CAUTION. — Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposcd on by.a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
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"Tis meet Time's chronicler should be And we Time’s self may wreathe with flowers, 
At Christmas time decked out in state; THE OLD HALL CLOCK. Quite free from thorns and burs and weeds, 
So one fair maiden ran with glee By binding all the passing hours 


Our Old Hall Clock to decorate. BY MARCELLA WALKER. With gentle words and loving deeds, 


OWEETBRIAR IN POW ix: 


BY CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


CHAPTER TI. 


HERE is a kind of house—it may be more a question of 
the brick than even of the architecture—which never 
grows to seem at home. ‘There are whole streets in the 
south-east of London, forinstance, on which Time might 

waste centuries invain. They can never come to look kindly, 
or at friendship with the earth that bears them. There are 
other houses—and these are always, of course, built in country 
solitudes—which are, so to speak, grafted on the earth. They 
draw its vital juices upward ; they grow to be of a piece with 
it ; they reconcile themselves with the invaded landscape; and, 
in a little while, they come to look as spontaneous as a tree. 

There is just such a house as this in Wandshaugh Wood, 
standing lonely in the very core of it. No wholesome-minded 
man or woman would be in the least surprised to learn that a 
sort of house-acorn had been planted there, and that the tene- 
ment had grown without the aid of art or hands. Wands- 
haugh Wood is at the actual middle of England. You have 
only to take a map of the country, to make a square about it, 
the lines of which shall touch the extremest points, to divide 
that square into four equal parts, and the intersecting lines 
at their point of contact will determine as near as need be the 
position of the wood, and of the house which stands alone in 
the midst of it. 

The forest monsters have been down for years, and for at 
least half a century the wood has been no more than a tangle 
of undergrowth and young timber: but it cuts off the house 
from the main world almost as a sea might, and makes a sort 
of inland island of it. There is no other building within half 
a mile, and the two or three forest-lanes which approach the 
building wind in so devious a fashion that it takes a good 
twenty minutes’ walk from Wandshaugh town to reach it. 
What lover of solitude built the place, three or four hundred 
years ago, no man knows; but only lovers of solitude can ever 
have lived there in happiness. In the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty, Theodore Craill, who loved solitude at least as well 
as Zimmermann ever did, lived there with his niece and ward, 
Ida Dromore, who, remembering little else, and being of a 
happy and contented nature, was admirably satisfied to be 
lonely with her guardian and the two ancient domestics of the 
house. 

These two old servitors, Jacob Burr and Mrs. Welcome, 
displayed that faithful service of the antique world which is 
best marked by a constant show of grumbling tyranny. Mr. 
Burr was two-and-seventy, and had been in the service of the 
family when Master Theodore was born. He was pantry-boy 
when that event took place; and Master Theodore, though he 
had come to be threescore years of age, was Master Theodore 
yet. Mrs. Welcome had entered the service no more than five- 
and-thirty years back, and was incorrigibly modern. 

Most of us ask for so much from the world, and most of us 
get so very little of what we ask for, that Theodore Craill 
might be reckoned doubly blest in asking little and in getting 
it. First of all, he wanted books; and next and last, h2 
wanted time and solitude in which to study them. He had 
ample means, and was rich enough to have been unhappy in 
the great world; but he buried himself alive with his books, 
his ward, and his two old servants, and was more contented 
thus, for many years, than nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
in a thousand could hope to be for a day. 

He was a high-dried, withered man, with faded, inward- 
looking eyes, and a studious stoop. He was rarely seen abroad 
without a book, and he generally carried the volume drooping 
in his left hand, with the index finger marking a favourite 
passage. It was his habit to lose everything, and having lost 
uimumerable snuff-boxes it was now his custom to carry his 
rappee—which solaced him next to loneliness and the delles- 
lettves—in a crumpled scrap of newspaper. Rambling through 
the woods about his house, he would pause at every hundred 
yards or so, would open his book and set it under his left 
arm to mark the passage he was just then relishing, and while 
fumbling mildly at his scrap of newspaper would fall into a 
standstill day-dream until the refreshing pinch awoke him, 
when he would wander on again, as happy as a king, and as 
unconscious of his surroundings as a new-born baby. 

One lovely morning in mid June he was thus engaged, 
though with less tranquillity of spirit than was common with 
him. He had but just received from his London bookseller a 
treasure he had coveted for years and had now victoriously 
carried away from rival hands—a copy of the first edition of 
the ‘‘Poems of John Milton,’’ decorated with Marshall's 
famous libel. of a portrait, and dedicated, in the poet’s hand- 
writing, to Phineas Fletcher. No feminine vanity ever so 
palpitated over a new bonnet; no Eastern potentate ever 
more welcomed moonstone or emerald of Kandahar. An 
ignoramus (but only an ignoramus) might have passed the 
treasure on a bookstall and have declined to invest a sixpence 
init. The back of the smooth calf binding was cracked all 
down the middle, leaving bare the glue and tangled string 
which held the sheets together. The leaves were dog’s-cared 
with ill-usage, and the precious little volume had evidently 
passed through hands which were unworthy to hold it. 
‘Theodore Craill nursed it with a reverent tenderness, as if it 
had been an infant angel, a something at once worshipful and 
helpless committed to his loving care. He walked about with 
it in so charmed a worship that he forgot to take smuf for 
half an hour together. He dandled the new-found treasure 
in both lean hands, and, sometimes opening its pages at 
random, would read a line or two, and roam on murmuring the 
context from memory, with interspersed comments of his own. 

** “Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.’ Ay, 
ay! Every word a sermon! ‘And slits the thin-spun 
thread!’ Thin-spun, indeed! You're getting old, Theodore. 

You are getting old.’’ 
[All Rights Reserved.J 


. 


He stood still a while to think this over, and then walked 
on again, declaiming with a somewhat rusty eloquence. His 
eye brightened, and he drew himself almost erect — 

“But not the Fame, 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears.”’ 

A young gentleman attired in the height of the fashion 
turned a corner of the forest lane at that instant. He per- 


ceived that the venerable scholar apparently stared him full in 
the face with a bright and vivid eye, and naturally supposing 
himself to be observed, raised his hat in greeting. 

The old gentleman waved the little volume triumphantly 


SS 


“ Thin-spun, indecd! You're getting old, Theodore. You are 
getting old.” 


in air, as if he were victor over Fate and that were the 
want he conjured with. 3 
*«« Fame’ ’’— he cried— 
“Tame is no plant that grows on mortal soil!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Craill,’’ said the new-comer. 

“*« But lives,’’? quavered the elderly enthusiast, ‘ ‘and 
thrives aloft.’ ”’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Craill.’”’ 

‘«* By those pure eyes, and perfect witness ’ I beg your 
pardon, Sir. I beg your pardon.” But even in these cir- 
cumstances he was a man of too much taste to bear to leave a 
inetrical line unfinished. He added under his breath as he 
shook hands—‘‘‘ of all-judging Jove’ ”’ and then said ‘* Good 
morning”? cordially. ‘ ‘And perfect witness of all-judging 
Jove.’ Exactly. Exactly. Good morning.” . 

In the very ¢et of shaking hands with his young friend he 
forgot him, and fell back upon ‘‘all-judging Jove ”’ with a 
murmur of deep inward satisfaction. 

‘* A lovely morning, Mr. Craill,” said the new-comrr. 

“A lovely morning,” the old man echoed, with no more 


knowledge of his companion’s presence than if he had been a 
thousand miles away. 

Mr. Oscar St. Cyves looked at him with a tolerant and 
half-pitying smile. Mr. St. Cyres had wits of his own, but 
they were not of the sort that go wool-gathering. He was 
rather a handsome young gentleman, and having lived abroad 
a great deal had got so far in advance of the youth of Old 
England that he permitted himself to wear a moustache. 
When he supplemented this charm with an eye-glass, as he 
did sometimes, he was dazzling. He had a reputation for 
accomplishments, pattered half a dozen languages with perfect 
ease and fluency, played with taste on the violin and the piano, 
painted middling well, and owned a light baritone voice of 
considerable sweetness. A not immodest sense of his accom- 
plishments and native parts made a sort of atmosphere about 
him. Young, good-looking, good-hearted, passably well-to- 
do, and beautifully conscious of his advantages, he was in his 
own way almost as happy as his elder. But, whereas the old 
man had lived long enough to be sure of his own desires, the 
young one was standing on the threshold of things, and 
though eager enough to pick and choose, was as yet uncertain 
as to choice. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing at seven-and-twenty 
fora young man to fancy a wife the most charming of all 
possible earthly possessions, and Mr. Oscar St. Cyres had spent 
the main part of his life for the past twelve months or there- 
abouts in tasting and testing the tender passion. He tried a 
new brand of girl as he would have tried a new brand of cham- 
pague, and the palate was perhaps in some danger of becoming 
jaded. Butsuddenly, in the heart of Wandshaugh Wood, the 
young man had found a new flavour. He had taken but a sip 
at the vintage, but he had found it unexpectedly heady and 
intoxicating. He had, indeed, begun to think himself seriously 
in love, and since he had rather a pretty turn for verse, and 
made paper his confidant at all times, he had taken himself to 
task in an old-fashioned set of lines, beginning— 

Why should I love thee, when I know 

A thousand yet more fair? 
But this was after the second interview with Theodore Craill’s 
ward, and at the close of his third encounter with her, he went 
home and tore up his own verses for a blasphemy. 

Anybody was free to walk in Wandshaugh Wood. Half 
a dozen paths led through its pleasant tangle, and every one of 
them, by process of time and Nature, had come to lead to the 
Old Oak House. So that a lover had but to launch himself and 
sail at large in the most disengaged way in the world to find 
himself forced by a gentle compulsion to his desired harbour 
there. 

There are crowds of old gentlemen in the world who know 


- nothing whatever of what is going on under their own noses, 


but in this particular Theodore Craill was the king of all the 
innocents. Since his ward had come to him twelve years ago, 
on the death of his only sister, his life had brought nothing 
worth chronicling, but for the occasional purchase of a rare 
octavo duodecimo, or what not. Time had seemed to stand 
still with him, and that being so, it had naturally seemed to 
stand still with other people. For aught he knew, the child of 
six had hardly aged by a day. She had slipped from short 
frocks to long and he had hardly noticed the difference. The 
baby was a young wonian on his hands, and he knew next to 
nothing of the change. If anybody had awakened the old 
gentleman, and had posed the question fairly, there is no 
doubt that he would have parted even with his Elzevir 
“Cesar” for her sake ; but he loved his charge in a blindfold 
sort of fashion. Perhaps one could hardly put the case better 
than by saying that he loved her as country-bred folk love free 
air and sunshine, or as men reared by the seaboard love the 
sea. There are many things which make us happy towards 
which we extend no conscious active gratitude. 

The old student slipped the treasured volume into a side 
pocket, but still kept a nursing, fondling hand upon it. He 
iwnade an evident effort to awake himself from his own 
contemplations. 

“We have news of Martin,’’ he said. ‘‘ We expect him 
home.”’ 

“Of Martin?” asked St. Cyres. 

‘Martin,’ repeated the old gentleman, with a touch of 
dogmatism in his tone. ‘‘ Martin Steele.” : 

“Ay ?”? said the other lightly ; ‘‘1 have heard Miss Dromore 
speak of him.’ ; 

“T thought you knew him,’’ said the bookworm, turning 
with a half disconcerted look. He was always ashamed of his 
own preoccupation when he found it out. “‘Of course I 
thought so. I forgot. An excellent fellow is Martin. A lad 
of sterling character. An excellent fellow. Exactly.” 

Then he was off into his dreams again, and once more St. 
Cyves looked at him half tolerant and half pitying. With the 
few country people with whom Theodore Craill came in con- 
tact he passed as a sort of harmless lunatic. He moyed about 
with no apparent object, spoke wide of the mark as a matter 
of habit and custom, and talked to himself in unknown 
tongues, which had the sound of mere jargon to the ears of 
Wandshaugh. : 

He could wake up at times, however; and, recollecting 
himself suddenly, he woke up now, and began to tall 
intelligibly. : 

“Tamafraid,’’ hesaid, ‘that I grow very absent-minded.” 
He smiled as he spoke, and his smile was at once dry and inno- 
cent, like that one sees at times on the face of a thoughtful 
child. ‘I live too much alone, I fancy. 1 must really begin 
to think of goine more into the world.” He had been 
threatening to think of that for more than a quarter of a 
century. ‘‘T hada letter,’’ he went on, ‘‘from St. Cyres this 
morning. Le wauts me to go totown. He las been writing 
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me in that sense at least once a year for more years than T 
care to remember. I have never gone, and now I am not 
quite sure that [ ever shall go. I am not quite sure either 
that one doesn’t owe a certain duty to oneself in that way. 
One ought to see something of the world. But I seem to feel 
that I have let my chance go by too long.” 

“T wish we could persuade you, Sir,’’ said the younger 
man. ‘‘ Miss Dromore would lke to make the acquaintance of 
London, I am sure.” 

Oh!’ said Theodore Craill smilingly, ‘‘the child can 
wait a little longer.” 

‘Miss Dromore is of an age to see the world, Sir,” 
returned the other. ‘‘She tells me she is turned eighteen. 
Tf the finding a chaperon is the difficulty, my mother would 
be only too happy to be of use, I know.” ; 

He blushed ever so little as he spoke, having that knack 
still in spite of his accomplishments and his foreign travel. The 
recluse did not observe the fact, though he turned a mild glance 
his way. 

““Yes,’? he said, with a tone of faint surprise, ‘‘ she is 
turned eighteen. Isuppose that at her age I remember 
very well that when St. Cyres and I were at Eton together—we 
were not more than fourteen at the time—town was delightful. 
We ran away to see it. It was your uncle’s doing, Oscar. I 
should never have dreamed of it without his prompting.” 

“ T suppose not, Sir,”’ said the young gentleman, smilingly. 

‘“‘Tndeed I should not. I—I don’t quite know if it was 
the salutary birching which came after, but I have neyer 
greatly cared for London since. St. Cyres took his birching 
too, but he seems to have found no cure init. Eh?” 

“‘No!’’ the younger man answered with a rather bitter 
spice in histone. ‘‘His Lordship appears to have found no 
cure in any of his birchings. He has been birched often 
enough in one way or another, one would have thought.” 

“‘T plead guilty,’’ said the bookworm, with a mild and 
amiable laugh, ‘“‘to a kind of admiration for that inborn 
obstinacy of nature which refuses to be moulded. St. Cyres 
won't be altered. He can’t be altered. The slow rust of age 
does something, I suppose, even with him.” 

“Very little,’ returned the younger man. ‘‘It must be 
allowed that he is not the active scamp he used to be, but he 
has only dwindled into the scamp passive.”’ 

“Gently, gently, my young friend!” said Mr. Craill. 
“Your uncle’s age deserves a little reverence at your 
hands.”’ : 

“My uncle might revere his own age alittle, Sir,” returned 
Mr. St. Cyres. 

“Well, well;’’ the old man answered, and seemed to think 
the reply sufficient. Perhaps he knew that the nobleman 
whose character had come under discussion was in some 
respects scarcely defensible. People had called him ‘Satan & 
St. Cyres before he had come into his title, and the name had 
stuck to him. If loud revelry, a generally loose life, and a 
lewd tongue could have given him any merit to the style, he 
may be said to have earned it fairly. The recluse’s chief 
memories of him were confined to days when his devilries had 
had no vice in them, but seemed the mere outcome of high 
spirits. He loved the memory of the harum-scarum lad in the 
old man he had hardly met for years, and when he could find 
the time he gave a friendly thought to him. 

“We must be near luncheon-time,’’ he added, consulting 
his watch after a pause. ‘‘I thought so. We are within ten 
minutes. Will you join us?” 

“Thank you, Sir,’’ returned the handsome youth, with a 
bland courtesy. He had walked out with no other purpose 
than to be invited. ‘TI shall be delighted, I am sure.” 

A turn of the forest lane brought them within sight of the 
house. The last waves of the sea of verdure foamed to its very 
walls, and rose against them in a spray of ivy, Virginia 
creeper, traveller’s joy, honeysuckle, and climbing roses. The 
roof of the building was all over gables and chimneys. Beams 
of black oak intersected its rubble front at curiously extra- 
vagant angles. Its projecting windows were filled with dia- 
monded panes which shone in the sun with that dead lustre 
which belongs to the ill-made glass of three hundred years 
ago. There was no fence of any kind about the building, and 
the woodland way, with patches of moss upon it. and its 
border of wild grasses and wild flowers, ran straight to the 
door, where it parted on either side to lead to the rearward 
entrances. There was no attempt at a garden, and the very 
absence of a doorstep lent a curious increase to the look of 
nature and spontaneity the quaint old place owned. 

The door stood wide open, and the hall was narrowed by 
encroaching book-shelves on each side. The rooms that 
opened from it were walled with books from floor to ceiling. 
The staircases were lined with books; every table about the 
old gentleman’s own rooms was covered deep withthem. Books 
occupied half the chairs, and were piled in stacks about the 
floors. There was a wild litter of dusty memoranda almost 
everywhere, mixed with out-of-date journals, torn envelopes, 
and old letters. 

Mr. St. Cyres accepted the sight of this disorder with a 
look of custom, and, clearing away two or three dozen volumes 
from an arm-chair, took his seat. 

“They will call us for luncheon,” said his host, ‘‘and mean- 
time I am in the humour for the discussion of business. I 
make up my mind with less ease than I used to feel. Now, 
shall I accept your uncle’s invitation, and waste this lovely 
summer weather in town, or shall I stop and waste my social 
chances here ?”’ 

“Tf IT might be allowed,’ St. Cyres answered, ‘‘T should 
certainly vote for London.” 

“You will never get my uncle to London, Mr. St. Cyres,”’ 
said a fresh voice at the doorway. The voice sounded young and 
gay-hearted, and had in it the faintest little touch in the 
world of a brogue. i 


Tt was a music rather than an accent, but 
it was a music which could have been learned only in Ireland. 
“ He has talked of going there ever since I can remember, but 
he has always ended by staying at home.” 

The speaker was a pretty girl who had Irish eyes, jet black 
hair, and a complexion of singular clearness. That far-away 
suspicion of a brogue she had matched excellently well with a 
certain engaging boylike air of candour; and in all her 
lighter and brighter moods it gave her a naive air of harmless 
pleasantry. She was small in stature, but owned a charming 
figure, and was as full of vivacity and natuzal, unforced 
motion as a bird. 

‘Surely, Miss Dromore,’’ said the visitor, rising and ex- 
tending his hand, ‘you can persuade him if you wish?” 

He was in the mood to think that Miss Dromore could 
persuade anybody to anything, and, indeed, he might have 
gone farther and fared worse in the way of judgment. 

“T don’t know that I wish it,’’ she answered, with a half- 
shrug of the shoulders and a half laugh. “ T can just remember 
Dublin, and I suppose that London ’s very like it.” 

: “Not very like it,” said St. Cyres, with a deference in his 
objection which was not usual with him. 

"© My nurse,’’ returned Miss Dromore, laughing outright, 
“used to say it was not the least taste in life like it. But 
then she was a patriot, like myself, and spoke for the honour 
of Ireland.”’ 

“A chaperon isa necessity for a young lady going to town,” 


said Craill, turning to his ward. ‘‘ Mr. St. Cyres promises his 
mother’s care in your behalf, my dear.’ 

_ ‘“ A pastoral life has its charms,”’ said St. Cyres, inclining 
himself towards her, ** but there are things outside Wandshaugh 
which are really worth seeing.”’ 

“Run after change and run away from content,’ used to 
be a great saying of poor Norah’s,’’ the girl answered. ‘‘ One 
can’t be better than just happy, anywhere.” 

_‘*And we’re happy here, my dear,” said the bookworm, 
with a touch of wistfulness in his face and voice. “Eh?” 

“Quite happy, uncle, darling !’’ she answered gaily. ‘‘As 
happy as we know how to be or want to be.” 

*'That’s well,’ said her guardian, smiling affectionately at 
her. ‘‘That’s pleasant hearing. Eh?” 

His right hand strayed to his side pocket as he spoke, and 
there came into accidental contact with his latest treasure. 
The smile faded from his face and the two young people faded 
from his mind. He was hundreds of years away in a minute, 
and was altogether oblivious of the meaning smile which was 
exchanged by the two young people. 


CHAPTER II. 


Jacob Burr waited at table that morning under protest. He 
remembered the wild young Lord in his most racketty days ; 
and, after forty years, still cherished a bitter resentment for a 
horse-whipping received at his hands. Jacob was a stanch 
churchgoer, and young Mr. St. Cyres was not. The old 
domestic marked the young man’s absence from the parish 
church with a bilious satisfaction. It would have been quite 
a shock to him not to have been allowed to believe that all the 
St. Cyreses, root and branch, stock, lock, and barre}, were 
graceless, profligate, and abandoned. He had a pretty keen 
suspicion of St. Cyres’s purpose in visiting the house, and was 
very angry at Master Theodore’s blindness. Nobody asked 
his opinion in the matter, but he burned to give it, all the 
same. The only relief he could afford his feelings was to bang 
Mr. St. Cyres’s plate before him with an intentionally cffen- 
sive cmphasis, and to lay his knife and fork beside him as 1f he 
deposited an angry challenge. 

Tn his own quarters he could unbosom himself more fully. 

“'Theer’s that young scion of the house o’ Satan here 
again, Mrs. Welcome. An eye of discernation has got no need 
to look twice to find out what he’s upto. The gaffer don’t 
see through him?—then the gaffer can’t see through anything. 
Master Theodore’s no more fit to cope with that theer soapy, 
dandified, foreigneering young cobra than a new-born babe. 
You ’re a simple-minded person, you are ; but Master Theodore 
couldn’t cope with you, not if you was to set your wits to work.” 
He added, *‘ Such as they be, poor things!” with gratuitous 
spitefulness, and snatching up his salver toddled off towards 
the dining-room, muttering to himself as he went. 

Jacob was of a highly respectable aspect. He was hinged, 
as it were, at the hams, and, walking with his feet unusually 
wide apart, went with a gait made up of constant bows, which 
gave him a mingled air of great personal dignity and con- 
descension. His faultless white tie, his high collars, his side 
scraps of grey whisker, his shining baldness, cach and all 
helped out the original impression. Thirty years of despotism 
can hardly fail to leave their mark upon a man, and Jacob had 
erown to look like one actually born to power. But he knew 
the limitations of his tyranny and dared not meddle in matters 
which were altogether outside his jurisdiction. He contented 
himself by being as offensive to the visitor as he could be in 
safety, and his occasional incursions on Mrs. Welcome gave 
him a chance to open his safety-valve and to let off the com- 
pressed steam, which might otherwise have grown dangerous 
to him. 

“The young man’s personable enough,” said the house- 
keeper, in answer to a diatribe of uncommon bitterness. 

“Ah!?? said Jacob, ‘that’s the way with you women 
folks. A pretty custard you’d make if you was to judge your 
cggs by the shells. ‘I’ll please my eye if I break my heart,’ 
that’s a woman’s proverb, that is, Mrs. Welcome, and has got 
about the whole of womanly wisdom in it. ‘Handsome is as 
handsome does,’ say I.’ 

“What does the poor young gentleman do as isn’t hand- 
some?”’ returned the housekeeper. ‘‘1’m sure I see no fault 
to find in him.” 

“Well,” said Jacob grimly, ‘‘he’s a liar, to begin with. 
He told you the day before yesterday as you looked as young 
as ever. He said that in my hearing.”’ 

Mis. Welcome retiring in a dignified heat at this, Jacob 
was at first a little mollified; but he made steam so fast that in 
the course of some ten minutes he was compelled to seek her 
on a false pretence in order that he might once more secure an 
auditor. 

“Took at that there noble old house, The Belfry, tumbling 
into rack and ruin, and coming to be no more than a habitation 
for the bats and owls. Everybody knows what that means. 
That’s old Satan’s way of spiting his own flesh and blood. 
His son’s the cnly decent man that ever came out of that 
stock, and he’s that ashamed of his father he won't be seen 
speaking tohim. They hayen’t changed a word for ’ears and 
‘cars. And that’s the sort o’ muck-heap, mam, as this young 
chap counts to grow his fortune on! That’s the state of 
things as he looks forrad to to bring about his worldly pro- 
sperity! He knows as his cousin wouldn’t put his head under 
one of my Lord’s roofs, and yet he comes down here and lives at 
The Belfry as if the place belonged to him. I say that sort 0’ 
conduct is agen Nature, and I look to see a judgment on it. 
‘And how does he pass his Sundays, that young man? In 
mocking the face o’ Nature on paper with a colour-box, sing- 
ing profane songs in divers languages, playing at a ridiculous 
child’s sport they call dominoes, and in such-like sinful 
devices for killing his Maker's precious gift of time ; and that,” 
continued Jacob, slowly wheeling round on one foot to con- 
front the housekeeper, and surveying her with an almost 
denunciatory aspect, ‘‘and that is the sort of person, Mrs. 
Welcome, as you make bold to find no fault with !”’ 

“Tawk a’mighty me!’ cried Mrs. Welcome, “T don't 
mek it my business to go about pulling folks’ characters to 
pieces. Young men will be young men, and it’s natural for 
the time o’ youth to be a little thoughtless. I dare say you 
wasn’t always as crabbed and bitter as you be now.” — 

“No,” retorted Jacob, with an apparent submissiveness ; 
“time changes the best of us. I’ve heard some elderly 
people in the village give it out as you was a passably person- 
able woman. But that, I reckon, was before my time.” 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Welcome, with a menacing dryness equal 
to his own; ‘“‘time changes the best of us, Jacob. Your 
memory’s going. You're thinking of my poor dear grand- 
mother.’ 

One cause served as well as another; but no day went by 
without some such skirmish as this between these two, whose 
common service made them inseparable. They had a warm 
liking for cach other, and were excellent, though informal, 
allies. Jacob had no stancher partisan than Mrs. Welcome 
in his occasional feuds with people of the outside world, and 
he, on his side, was equally stanch and loyal. The home 
excursions and alarums served to keep the blood brisk and to 
break up a monotony of life which might otherwise have grown 


unendurably tedious. Their quarrels bred no rancour, and 
their bitterest scenes carried only a momentary sting 

Mr. Oscar St. Cyres, unconscious of the interest he excited 
in the domestic quarter, was mentally engaged in facing a 
serious problem. About a month earlier, his worthy unele had 
dropped a hint concerning marriage, and had even gone so far 
as to indicate the young lady whom he desired that Oscar 

should espouse. His Lordship’s continued favour meant a 
great deal to the young gentleman. He was literally spending 
not ene unavoidable farthing upon his estates, and was saving 
money in an actually parsimonious fashion, in order to enrich 
his nephew at his son’s expense. He had been doing this for 
years, and there were people who estimated his probable per- 
sonalty at half a million of money. ‘There were others who 
halved this handsome estimate, and possibly they came nearer 
tothe truth; but, in any case, there was a large fortune wait- 
ing for Mr. Oscar St. Cyres, and it was obviously the nephew’s 
cue to humour the uncle. He was not quite sure that he was 
prepared so far to humour him as altogether to sacrifice his 
own pride and his own inclination. He had not been at 
first very strongly adverse to the lady of his Lordship’s 
choice; but at that time he had had but a casual 
acquaintance with Miss Dromore. ‘That casual acquaintance 
had suddenly ripened into intimacy ; and Oscar, who was 
even quicker at falling in love than he was at climbing 
out of it, had become convinced that he had lighted on 
the passion of his lifetime. People proved every day of the 
year that selfishness even of the intenser sort can live side by 
side in the same character with imprudence. Oscar was only 
moderately selfish, and prudence was not his strong point. 
He was always inclined to trust a good deal to the chapter of 
accidents, and wasa constant disciple of the creed of happy- 
go-lucky. If he proposed to Miss Dromore now, he argued, 
and if she accepted him, his uncle might be actually pleased 
when the fact came to his knowledge. Theodore Craill was 
the only pure-minded man whose friendship the vicious old 
gentleman had kept or cared to keep, and he might welcome 
the union between his own nephew and his old schoolfellow's 
niece. Then, on the other hand, if after careful inquiry it 
should prove that the match was obnoxious, there was, per 
haps, no absolute necessity that he should ever be made aware 
of it. He had not led a life which allows a man to make 
old bones, and he was visibly breaking. The waiters for 
dead men’s shoes note these things in spite of themselves. 
His Lordship had lived very fast indeed, and, for a man of his 
years, was amazingly old. His father had died at eighty, but 
at sixty his successor was far older. He had been at death's 
door three or four times within the Jast half-dozen years, and, 
in short, though he was at this time perfectly well able to get 
about and to enjoy himself after his own fashion, he held life 
on so frail and insecure a tenure that nobody who valued his 
money would have insured him for a year. His motto had 
always been ‘‘ A short life and a merry one,” and in carrying out 
that principle he had earned every penalty with which Pleasure 
pays her votaries. He seemed determined to stick to st to 
the bitter end. He would not descend to water-gruel or drink 
toast-and-water whilst younger and stronger companions took 
their wine. He bombarded his own peptics with every sort of 
indigestible, and was rarely quite sober after midnight. He 
went home at all hours in the morning, and insisted on going 
abroad in all weathers. He was quite defiant, in fine, and, in 
his own phrase, was determined to run till he dropped. 

Now, in these circumstances it was evident that the worldly 
wise thing was to wait ; but young men who are either in love, 
or who fancy themselves there, are but little addicted to the 
ways of worldly wisdom. Even if Oscar’s desires ran to no 
very deep root, they flourished amazingly above ground, and 
during their brief lifetime enjoyed an extraordinary vigour . He 
had proved over and over again that when he did not get what be 
wanted, he ceased, ina very little time, to wish forit. He trans- 
ferred his wishes with great ease from one object to another, 
but whilst the fancy held him it absorbed him altogether 
There was cnly one thing in the world—for the moment. And 
with all this ardour he had really never cared for anything or 
anybody as he cared for Miss Dromore. Prudence and Im 
patience had a rare fight of it between them, but it was a 
conflict in which Impatience received constant unexpected 
allies in the way of Opportunity and Temptation, whilst poor 
Prudence was left without auxiliaries, and had to battle 
single-handed. 

Ida was going to the village to make some small purchase 
cr another, and Mr. St. Cyres, having naturally volunteered 
his escort, found his services accepted. They were in the 
tangled shine and shadow of the wood together when 
Prudence came to an end, slain outright by a single innocent 
laugh from the girl. It must be admitted that Ida had a very 
pretty laugh, and that her face under any mirthful emotion 
was singularly captivating. The mouth, which in repose had 
a little touch of sadness in its look, melted into the most 
charming curves, the little white teeth glinting behind the 
lips; and the eyes so scintillated with harmless fun and mis- 
chief that they were apt to dazzle the youthful male observer 
As she laughed upon this fatal occasion—it was at some mere 
nothing, not worth the pains to chronicle—she looked up at 
her companion with her head thrown slightly backward and 
sideways, and something in the pretty curve of the dimpled 
chin and the smoothness of the creamy throat combined with 
the merry, innocently saucy look to work havoc in the young 
gentleman’s heart. He went ghastly serious all at once, and 
the girl was more than a little surprised at his solemnity. She 
knew without ever having thought about it that her mirth 
pretty generally inspired mirth in others, and she had counted 
with so unconscious a certainty on an answering smile that 
Oscar's rueful countenance gave her a little shock of embar- 
rassment. She began to wonder if by any chance she had 
ignorantly wounded him, or had transgressed /es convenances, 
and so walked on with a face bent downward, blushing at the 
bare supposition of such a case. Prudence was dead and done 
for with Oscar; but no sooner was one battle fought and lost 
than there were new combatants upon the inward scene. Ida 
darted asingle glance at his face, and saw him still sombre 
and saturnine. Being utterly unable to divine the cause she came 

‘to the conclusion that she must unwittingly have said some- 
thing altogether dreadful, and sank into a questioning shamc 
Oscar got the internal fight over in silence and, suddenly 
arresting his footsteps, addressed his companion by name in 
tones almost sepulchral : 

“‘Miss Dromore !” 

Miss Dromore, fecling immeasurably guilty without m the 
least knowing why, paused also and looked up at him, wondes - 
ing what form reproof would take. 

“‘J shall be sorry,’’ the young gentleman began, as solemn 
as a funeral, “if the suddenness of what I have to say sheuld. 
alarm you.”’? This exordium made her wonder all the more, 
and she looked at him with eyes of timid inquiry which had 
yet a certain candour and courage in her own imocence of 
conscious offence. ‘I have but very little time to stay bae 
and no other opportunity may present itself; Miss Dromcre, 
my fate is in your hands.” ; 

At this even the virginal ignorance of eighteen, bred in the 
heart of Wandshaugh Wood, began to be enlightened. She 
knew very little of the world, and the books that she had read 
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Shame on you, grim old bachelors, who sit so moody there ! 

Why, don’t you know ’tis Christmas Eve? Oh, you’re a dismal pair! 
Munching and tippling there alone, and gloating o’er stale news, 
When you should be the/central suns of merry, laughing crews. 
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Consider the poor waiter, too, who longs to be away; 

Tip him right well, and send him home a grateful man and gay. 
Throw down your papers, men alive! and keep no more apart ; 
Come, hob-a-nob! Ha, ha! where ’s now the ice within each heart ? 
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were not of a sort to help her in this unthought-of condition 
of affairs. Her chin quivered and she grew a little pale, but 
her candid eyes still met the lover’s serious glance. She said 
nothing as yet and he pursued his theme. ; 

‘*Our knowledge of each other has been brief, but it has 
been enough for me. I have knowa nobody so charming, so 
beautiful, so good as-you.”’ 

This was very pleasant hearing in its way, in spite of the 
fact that it was dreadfully embarrassing. 

‘© Will you let me speak to Mr. Craill?”’ said Oscar, bending 
over her. ‘‘ Pray say ‘ Yes,’’’? he added with a naive per- 
suasiveness. ‘Pray do. I shouldn’t care to live without you, 
Miss Dromore.”’ 

The first experience of this kind in a girl’s life is certain to 
be a little trying, even if it happens that, by some splendid 
chance, the first stroke wins and the object of the declaration 
is ready to acceptit. In this case, there was no preparation 
whatever. The proposal came upon Ida like that thunderbolt 
out of the clear sky which has been worked so hard in its time 
to illustrate the like and different cases. For a mere instant 
she was helpless, and could only stammer something about its 
being so very sudden, and never having thought of it. But 
when he stooped a little further forward and dared to take her 
hand she recovered herself at a bound. The feminine instinct 
came to her aid, and no woman of the world could have 
bettered her apparent self-possession. 
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“‘T shall remember what you have said, Mr. St. Cyres,” 
she told him, withdrawing her hand fronr his; ‘* but we know 
altogether too little of each other.”’ 

“Oh!” cried he. ‘‘If you will only give me the least 
word of hope, I can wait patiently for years.” 

As a matter of fact, that was the one thing in the world 
least possible for him; though, to do him no more than justice, 
he believed it at the moment. 

“T like you very much, Mr. St. Cyres,’’ she said simply ; 
“ put, of course, I have never thought of you in that way.”” 

“Give me a word of hope,’’ he said, trying to repossess 
himself of her hand. 

She evaded him with a gentle decision, and shook her head. 

‘That might be very unfair to both of us,’’ she answered. 
“ T don’t think you can care very much in so short a time.” 

‘*So short a time!’’ cries the impetuous Oscar. ‘‘I cared 
at once. I fell in love with you the very minute I first saw 
you. How could I help it? There is nobody like you in the 
world !”’ 

It must be admitted that the young gentleman was doing 
his business fairly well. He spoke with an excellent convic- 
tion, and there was no mistaking the fact that he was very 
much in earnest. His voice and eyes betrayed sincerity, and 
they were both in his favour, for the voice in itself was very 
musical and persuasive, and his eyes were melting and burn- 
ing and longing all at once. He was unusually good-looking 


into the bargain; and there would have been no room for sur- 
prise if the virgin citadel had capitulated. But its occupant 
held firm. 

‘*T shall not forget what you have said, Mr. St. Cyres,’’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ but let us say no more.”’ 

“Don’t leave me in doubt, Miss Dromore,’’ said Oscar. 
“You don’t know the torture doubt will be to me. Tell me, 
at least, when I may speak again.’” 

She had never breathed that atmosphere of passion and 
adulation in her life before ; but she had grewn acclimatised 
in a minute, and was by this time not only in apparent, but in 
real possession of herself. 

‘Speak to me in a year's time, Mr. St. Cyres,’’ she said ; 
‘‘and, if we have seen enough of each other in the meantime, 
I will answer then.” 

Mr. St. Cyres had within the last few moments expressed 
his willingness to wait for a longer time than that, but he 
pleaded very hard against her decision. 

“T can give you no other answer,’’ she told him. 
us talk of something else.’’ 

At this he was constrained to ke silent; but he had no heart 
to talk of other things, and they walked side by side for 
a while without exchanging a word. He chewed the cud of 
disappointment and found it excessively bitter. He blamed 
himself now for his precipitation, and saw that there would 
have been everything to gain and nothing to lose by a sensible 
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He dropped the walking-stick and the hat together, aul took the two hands the girl extended towards him in frark welcome. 


delay. Somehow Ida’s self-possession was not merely a 
surprise to him, but a surprise of a rather disagreeable order. 
He was a traveller and a man of the world, and, having lived a 
little in rural places, had taken rather lofty airs with rustic 
beauty in his time, not without successes. It often happens 
that a man’s most genuine beliefs are not those which come to 
the surface. At the momentof his declaration he had thought 
himself altogether anxious and uncertain, but now he began to 
be a little surprised at the turn affairs had taken. By all 
rights she ought to have responded to his charming, and he 
began to learn that he had, to begin with, been tolerably sure 
that she would do so. The picture which had been in his 
mind grew clearer. His pleading voice and eyes should have 
overwhelmed her with a bashful confusion—a pretty rusticity 
of fear. Now it was he who was bashful and confused, and 
she who was firmly self-possessed and standing on her own 
ground. He was not over-much a coxcomb after all, but 
things scarcely seemed to have come as he had the right to 
expect. 

By-and-by he began to comfort himself. At least, Miss 
Dromore knew his mind, and as for the threatened year of 
probation, that was a trouble which might be cut through at 
any one of a hundred favourable opportunities. 

They had been silent for a full quarter of an hour, and, 
sauntering slowly, had reached the limit of the wood before 
he spoke again. 

“T will not disobey your commands,’’ he said then, think- 
ing a manly submission the wisest ganie to play; ‘‘but I 
think it will be only honourable to tell your guardian of our 
interview.” 

She would willingly have had him keep silence, and, if he 


had asked her leave, would in all likelihood have declined to 
give it. But she saw her way to no objection and he took her 
silence for consent. 

The sun was shining broadly on the open lands--a broad 
strip of common ablaze with the gorse, and beyond it the 
dark-tiled roofs cf a clustered village asleep in broad day- 
light, with two or three spirelets of faint blue’ smoke rising 
from it in the breathless air. On the winding road between 
the village and the wood there was a solitary figure swinging 
sturdily along through the sweltering heat of the open as 
briskly as if it had been a winter’s day. A broad-shouldered 
man in loose-fitting grey tweed, with a soft-felt hat clapped 
carelessly at the back of his head, a walking-stick in his 
hand describing all manner of energetic circles, and a briar- 
root pipe between his lips. The smaller details came out one 
by one as he drew nearer, but at the first sight of the approach- 
ing figure, Ida clapped her hands with a gesture of pleasure, 
aud, forgetting all the restraint the recent conversation had 
left upon her, began to hurry forward with a smiling face and 
sparkling eyes. She had gone but a yard or two when she 
glanced over her shoulder. 

“This is Martin,’? she said, ‘Martin Steele. 
sure to like each other.” 

Oscar was by no means so certain of this as the girl seemed 
to be, for her evident gladness at the new-comer’s approach 
sent a pang of jealousy through him, and he was prepared to 
hate Martin Steele on sight, whatever sort of personage he 
might turn out to be. 

The girl’s quickened footstep changed into a half-dancing 
run, and Martin Steele, lifting his hat on the crook of his 
walking-stick, waved it on high, and came forward at a lithe 


You are 


trot, thrusting his pipe into his pocket by the way. When 
he and Ida rcached each other, he dropped the walking-stick 
and the hat together, and took the two hands the girl extended 
towards him in frank welcome. He was a grave, reserved- 
looking fellow, with grey eyes and a profusion of waving 
brown hair. He was about seven-and-twenty years of age, 
put his thoughtful brows and sternish-looking lips made him 
scem half a dozen years older. He said no word of greeting, 
but his eyes having studied the girl’s face, travelled all over 
her; and when they came back to her face again and met her 
own. his face broke into a smile so sweet and sudden, that 
nothing but the old simile of sunshine on a clouded landscape 
will answer for it. 

“Ah!” he said, and having given to the two little hands a 
single hearty shake he released them, and stooped to take up 
the hat and walking-stick. 

“That means approval?’’ Ida asked, with dancing eyes 
and a countenance otherwise demure. 

“‘ Unqualified,’’ he answered, with another swift smile, and 
then went graye again. 

She made him a little curtsey, and then stood laughing at 
him with a pleased affection. 

“My uncle told me you were coming,’’ she said; ‘‘ but he 
only heard from you this morning. We hadn’t expected you so 
soon. You may goon smoking, I don’t mind it in the open air.” 

“T had not expected to be free for a week to come,”’ he 

~answered. ‘I got all my business through last night after I 
had sent off my letter.’’ 

Oscar St. Cyres had thought Miss Dromore’s warmth of 
welcome a little extravagant, and came up at this moment 
under a cloud of gloom. 
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‘“‘This is Mx. Steele,”? said Ida: ‘‘next to my uncle, the 
oldest friend I have. This is Mr. St. Cyres, Martin, who is 
staying at The Belfry—Mr. Oscar St. Cyres.”’ 

The two young men saluted each other; not, perhaps, with 
the best grace in the world, though Oscar laid himself out in 
rather an icy fashion to make conversation. 

“You are an old inhabitant of this charming country, Mr. 
Steele? ’’ 

* Born here,’’ said Mr. Steele, who was apparently a man 
of very few words indeed. 

“You are the Martin Steele, I think?’’ said Oscar, with a 
forced smile. ‘* The artist ?”’ 

Steele nodded, and made an affirmative sound. He had a 
grave way of studying people, and St. Cyres felt a little dis- 
pleased at it. There was nothing insolent or disapproving in 
the look, but it was calmly unconscious and penetrating. St. 
Cyres had a not unnatural objection to being summed up 
summarily, and haying the balance for and against struck for 
him by a stranger; and that was precisely what this especial 
stranger seemed to his irritated mind to be doing. 

“J can hardly fancy a landscape-paimter being born in 
oo fortunate surroundings,’’ he said, still trying to make 
talk. 

“Beautiful country !’’ said Steele, removing his pipe to 
speak, and immediately returning it to his lips. ‘t Uncle well?”’ 
he asked, turning towards Ida. 

“* Perfectly well,’’ she answered. 

“Jacob? Mrs. Welcome?’’ 

“ Both quite well.’’ 

“T don’t ask after you,’’? said Steele, smiling once more. 
“No need.”’ 

Oscar felt slighted, and as if left out in the cold. He was 
just resolving to say his farewells, when Ida unwittingly gave 
him an opportunity. 

‘‘T am going to buy some things in the village, Martin,” 
she said. ‘‘ If you will go with me we can walk back together. 
You were going to see uncle, of course.’ 

He made a single solemn nod do duty as an affirmation to 
both propositions. 

“Then I can leave you under escort, Miss Dromore,’’ said 
Oscar. ‘‘T ought, as a matter of fact, to have been at home 
anhourago. Ihave letters to write, and I’m afraid that I 
shall hardly catch the mail.’’ 

He ventured on a rather lingering pressure of her hand, 
and gave her an appealing look, which she met quite steadily 
and calmly. He went away feeling newly rebuffed and hope- 
less, and angrily jealous of the intruder, though in an hour’s 
time he confessed that Steele’s arrival had delivered him from 
a position of acute discomfort. Steele looked after him as he 
walked away. 

“ Good-looking chap that,’’ he said; ‘looks a nice sort of 
fellow too. Clever? ”’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ida, ‘‘ Mr. St. Cyres is very clever. He paints 
and plays and writes verses. He speaks five or six languages, 
and has travelled a great deal.” 

‘Old Satan’s nephew, isn’t he ?’”’ Steele asked. 

“Yes,” returned Ida, laughing. ‘He owns that dreadful 
tincture, but he seems to carry no cloven hoof himself.’’ 

They were walking side by side towards the village by this 
time, and Martin Steele, suddenly arresting his footsteps, laid 
a finger on his companion’s shoulder and turned her round. 
She obeyed the touch, and confronted him as radiant in her 
fresh young beauty as a flower. 

“My dear,’’ he said with a tender seriousness in his voice, 
‘you have grown into a woman.”’ 

‘‘T do assure you, Martin,” she responded, “ that I feel 
desperately elderly at times.”’ c 

‘© All young things do,’’ said Martin, with a humorous 
sententiousness. ‘‘It’s only in first and second childhood 
that people fecl really young.” 

‘Are you come to stay, Martin?’’ she asked. 

He looked at her with an increase of gravity, and paused so 
long that she gave him a playful little shake, and repeated her 
question. 

“ Ah,” he said, blowing a great cloud sideways and looking 
down on her with what seemed a glance of more than ordinary 
meaning, ‘‘ that depends.” 

“ Depends on what?”’ she asked. 

“T°ll tell you in a week or two most likely,’’ he said, and 
with that they walked on towards the village, the gi rl chatter- 
ing gaily of a hundred familiar things, and Steele listening in 
a sympathetic silence, and now and again shining upon her 
with a smile in which all his heart seemed to brighten his face. 


CHAPTER III. 


St. Cyres walked towards The Belfry, but since he took the 
longest and most circuitous of the three routes that were open 
to him he may possibly have changed his mind as to the press- 
ing character of the letters to be written that afternoon. He 
might have,skirted the wood and have reached his destination 
in a quarter of an hour, or he might have accompanied his 
companions to the village, and have reached it in something 
less than twice that time. As it was, he chose to go through 
the wood, by way of the old Oak House, and so nearly quad- 
rupled the briefer journey. Ida’s answer had set him free 
from fears concerning any present entanglement in Love’s net. 
She was too young and lived too lonely a life to have had 
many opportunities of forming an attachment, and, beyond that, 
her manner had satisfied him that he had to fear no immediate 
rival. But, for all that, he misliked her intimacy with Martin 
Steele, and was no sooner left alone than he made up a rapid 
mind at least to be beforehand with him. Ile had already 
claimed, and had had ceded to him, the right to approach 
Theodore Craill, and he had, on every ground, good right to 
expect a fayourable reception there. He was the nephew and 
protégé of the scholar's school and college companion and 
constant friend, and he stood high in the old gentleman’s 
good graces. 3 

Thinking thus he walked briskly through the wood, grow- 
ing more and more confident as he went. Almost midway he 
met the object of his search, still nursing the Miltonian 
treasure, though less absorbed in the contemplation of its 
virtues than he had been in the morning. 

“Nothing the matter, I hope?” said the bookworm, as the 
young man approached him with a rapid and decided step. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Oscar. ‘1 left Miss Dromore 
in the care of Mr. Steele. He was on his way here, I believe, 
when Miss Dromore intercepted him.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, oh!” said the old gentleman. “Martin ’s down, is 
he? Already? That’s well. That’s well. I shall get my 
chess of an evening once more. Ida’s a poor opponent, but 
with Martin I experience always that stern joy which warriors 
feel in foemen worthy of their Steele.’’ He laughed in enjoy- 
ment of that simple jew de mots, and rubbed his hands over it 
with evident satisfaction. It was an old fnend, and Martin 
and Ida had learned to tolerate it years ago. 

‘JT have something very particular and important to myself 
to say to you,”’ said Oscar, when the old punster had ceased to 
chuckle, and had quieted himself down with a pinch of snuff. 

“T am all attention, my dear young Sir,” said Mr. Craill, 
“Tam all attention.” He bestowed his Milton in a side- 


pocket, and testified to the accuracy of his statement by mur- 
muring under his breath that— 


“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheavel 
His vastness.” 


‘The new purchase had set his mind on Milton, and he was 


retasting all his favourite lines. 

impatience, but checked himself. 
_ ‘Pray listen to me, Mr. Craill. What I have to say toyou 
is of the profoundest importance to myself. The happiness of 
my whole life depends upon it.’’ 

‘* My dear young friend!”’ said the dreamer solicitously, 
and became broad awake from that instant. : 

“*T have this afternoon spoken to Miss Dromore,”’ said the 
lover, halting somewhat in his speech. ‘‘ From the moment 
at which I first met her Miss Dromore excited an unusual 
interest in my mind. That interest has grown so far and so 
fast that ”’ 

He floundered there, and the old gentleman helped him out. 

“Yes, yes, Oscar; I understand. But you are both very 
young to be thinking of such things, and it ’s all very well for 
a gay young dog like you, Sir; but I am an old togey, and I 
don’t make friends, and you want to come and take all the 
sunshine out of my house. Ah, well; it’s the way of the 
world.’’ He looked very mournful over the information he 
supposed himself to have received, but bore it with a sort of 
humorous courage, which had always been his characteristic 
under misfortune. 

‘*Then you, Sir, will have no objection?’’ said Oscar, 
eagerly. 

“*Oh,”’ said Craill, ‘‘ if she is to be stolen, I would as soon 
have you for the thief as anybody. But it all depends upon 
ae A lou She decides. I don’t. What does she say 

oi 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, Sir,’’ said Oscar, ‘‘ she declines 
to answer me for the present.’’ 

The old gentleman, who had been trying to look valiant, 
suddenly brightened. 

“That ’s better,” he said; “that’s better. I beg your 
pardon, my boy, but vested interests are sacred things. I have 
some rights in the matter, after all; and if ever you come to 
be elderly yourself you'll begin to recognise that young people, 
to say the least of it, are quite as selfish as old ones. I know, 
IT know. The world must go on rolling. J can’t hold it back. 
I would if I could. I’m like poor Elia, and shall be content 
to be as I am: no richer, no wiser, no handsomer. I don’t 
want to drop like mellow fruit into the grave. I don’t want 
to grow old, and cold, and lonely. I don’t want to be robbed 
of the one bit of youth and sweetness that I have about me.” 

“‘Tf I were so happy, Sir,’’ said Oscar, ‘Sas to secure Miss 
Dromore’s consent, I am sure that no one of the three who 
would be concerned would wish for a separation.” 

“That’s all very well,’ said the recluse, humorously 
peevish ; ‘‘ but you wouldn't live here: you couldn’t live here. 
And I can’t live anywhere else. I didn’t suppose,’ he added, 
«that you were here on any such rascally errand. Upon my 
soul! Oscar, I was complacent old fool enough to suppose that 
it was a mere love of books that brought you, and that you 
had a liking for this mouldy old savage!’’ He tapped him- 
self emphatically on the breast, and wandered on for a step or 
two with a disconsolate air. ‘I shall get used to the fancy in 
a little while,’ he continued; ‘‘I shall get used to it. 
There’s no immediate cause to be despondent. You may try 
your best, my boy. I won’t help you to my own undoing, but 
I’m not against you.’’? Then he suddenly took a more serious 


St. Cyres made a gesture of 


tone, and, laying a hand on his young friend’s shoulder, said,’ 


“She’s bound to go some day, and I think that you might 
muke her happy. Don’t take an old man’s grumLl-ngs aw pied 
de la lettre.” 

The two shook hands, and Oscar, after profuse thanks- 
giving, went away a little lightened in his mind. Not even 
the inestimable Milton could cheer the heart of Theodore 
Craill, and he rambled up and down the woodland road in a 
growing trouble and despondency. He had been so absent- 
minded, so absorbed in that endless, aimless labour of reading 
and note-taking that the inevitable had taken him altogether 
by surprise. He had been buried in a refined selfishness, and 
had not known how much his ward’s presence in the house 
had contributed to that general sum of things which made him 
happy. Now that he awoke for the first time to a sense of her 
value to him he naturally exaggerated it. ‘I'o lose Ida seemed 
to be to lose everything. His whole life’s landscape went dark 
under the shadow cast by her vanishing figure. 

This, of course, was only just at first, and in an hour’s 
time he had schooled himself to a better appreciation of things. 
He was naturally of a valiant temper, and when aroused could 
see other people’s side of the case as clearly as his own. Ile 
had spoken the truth already, but it was casier to say it than to 
think it. The world would not stand still to suit the con- 
venience of one elderly solitary. Though he grew older and 
was doomed to be altogether lonely, youth would still be 
served. There would still be marrying and giving in marriage, 
in spite of the fact that he had chosen to be a bachelor, and 
had laid up for himself an old age which began to look strangely 
dreary, cold, and unfriended. 

He was thinking thus when Ida came back to him accom- 
panied by Martin Steele. The visitor was a nighty favourite 
with the old gentleman, and was received with great warmth 
and friendliness. Ida went on towards the house, and the two 
being left togetherthe old man shortly fell into one of hiscustom- 
ary brown studies, but pished and pshawed and sighed so often 
that Steele was moved to take him by the arm and inquire if 
there were anything the matter. Theodore turned upon him 
with a shake of the head, which was not intended to convey a 
negative. : b ‘ 

‘Twas going to tell you all about it, Martin,” he said. ‘I 
meant to tell you all about it. Do you happen to know young 
St. Cyres—Oscar? Oscar is Lord St. Cyres’ nephew, you 
know. He was lunching with us to-day, and this afternoon he 
came back, after leaving you and Ida together, it appears, and 
startled me more than a little.”’ j E 

“Oh?” said Steele, looking sideways at him with 
habitual air of grave inquiry. 

“Tt seems,’’ Theodore went on, “that he had actually made 
a proposal of marriage to the child this afternoon, and he came 
straight tome te ask if I had any objections to offer to the 
match.”’ : f : 

Martin took his pipe from his pocket, and, steadying him- 
self with one hand against a tree-trunk, put up a foot and 
tapped the pipe leisurely upon his heel. He said nothing, and, 
the unsmoked residue of tobacco in the pipe-bowl seeming to 
be obdurate, he went on tapping for pretty near a minute. 

“Well?” he asked at length, straightening himself, and 
glancing once more at his companion’s face. : 

“Why, you know,” said ‘Theodore, falling back upon his 
former manner of humorous pettislness, “I can say nothing 
to the contrary. But I never expected it. I'd never thought 
of it. I protest that it had never crossed my mind even as a 

te possibility.” : , 
wes filled this pipe slowly, and with a laborious pains- 
taking. It took a long time to do it, what with the deliberate 
searching for his tobacco-pouch, the slow opening of it, the 
apparently minute care with which certain special shreds of 


his 


tobacco were selected, and again the deliberate closing of the 
pouch and its return to his pocket. 

“Yes,’’ he said at last, ‘** I can quite understand its coming 
as a surprise to you.” 

““Tt was more than a surprise,’’ said Theodore. ‘‘It was 
an amazement—a downright amazement. Here’s the world 
been rolling by for a dozen years and L’ve taken no note of it! 
It has been rolling by these sixty years and odd,’’ he added 
wistfully, ‘‘and I have taken no note of it. A self-absorbed 
old fool, Martin, garnering years of loneliness for old age. 
Well, well! Well, wall! . 

Martin drew out a fuse2-box, struck a light, and began to 
smoke. si : 

“They can’t have known each other very long,” he said. 
“‘Tda said something about a bowing acquaintance with him 
three months ago.”’ 

**Ah,’’ eried Theodore, ‘‘there’s my only hope. 
has actcd very sensibly: very sensibly indeed. 
declined to give an actual answer for a year.”’ 

“Then there ’s no engagement after all?’’ said Steele. 

“No, no,’’? returned the old gentleman. ‘‘ No actual 
engagement ; no, thank Heaven, there’s no question of her 
going away at once. But what shakes me, what strikes me in the 
matter, is that Ida has grown to be a woman, and that we are 
liable to that sort of thing. Andif it isn’t Oscar, don’t you sec, 
it will be somebody else. I tell you, Martin, that when [da was 
here just now I was moved by what had occurred to look at 
her, to remark her with perhaps an unusual closeness. She’s 
quite a woman—quite a woman. And not only that, but, 
unless my partiality deceives me, she’s an unusually pretty 
one—unusually pretty and engaging.’’ 

“T don’t think your partiality deceives you,’? Martin 
answered, 

“Nor do T,’’ said Mr. Craill; ‘and that being so, she’s 
bound, even in a sequestered place like this, to find admirers. 
She has a pretty little fortune of her own, and whatever I have 
will go to her. Facts like those, Martin, don’t make an 
attractive girl less charming. I know enough of the world to 
be aware of that fact.’’ 

The old scholar had not had the remotest idea of the eect 
their talk had made upon his companion. Martin had hidden 
his own sensations with a more than Indian stoicism; but lis 
heart had never been put to such a proof in all his life before. 
He had run and danced with Ida on his shoulder when he was 
a sturdy lad of fifteen and she a laughing little Irish thing of 
six with the brogue of Kerry like some strange wild honey on 
her tongue. He had nursed her on his knee a thousand times, 
inventing fairy stories for her, and he could not remember an 
hour from their first meeting when he had not loved her. As 
she had grown up out of childhood, the tender intimacy of 
their friendship naturally took another form; but it had never 
waned, though, at one time, a natural danger seemed to 
threaten it. he young man of five-and-twenty had grown 
gauche and shy with the young lady of sixteen, who took 
rather old-womanly airs at that time, and exhibited a wonder- 
ful stateliness and dignity of bearing. That phase had passed 
away as the two which preceded it had done, and Martin 
Steele entered upon another. There is nothing for it but the 
simple old phrase—he fell in love. He was a reseived, quiet, 
self-communing fellow; and, as is very common with such 
people, was quite unable to do anything by halves. So, when 
he fell in love, he seemed to give himself over to the girl, heart 
and soul, mind, body, and estate. ‘There was nothing he had, 
or was, or could be that was not wholly and entircly at her 
service. He lived for her; worked for her; cherished her as 
the constant companion of his thoughts. In his busiest hours 
she lived with him like a silent presence. If, for a moment, in 
the exaltation in which he pursued his art he seemed wncon- 
scious of her, the first second of relaxed effort saw her back 
again, the dearest, best-loved shadow that ever haunted man. 

Now, having been born with no special advantages of 
wealth and station; haying no rich patrons to back him, and 
being much hampered in his upward way by a stern scnse of 
duty towards his work which would not let him paint mere 
prettinesses for the buying public, he had had a stiflish time of 
it, and had seemed for years to make but little progress. A 
year or two ago a discerning pupil had begun to talk about 
him, and by this time his work was securing fair prices. A 
score of men whom, in his own quiet, inward way, he despised 
with a solemn scorn, were far in front of him in that respect ; 
but he was making an income more than trebly sufficient for 
his wants, and at a growing rate was saving money. That 
year’s Academy show had seemed to bring him to the turning 
point of his carcer. It was generally admitted that a brilliant 
future lay before him. His fortune was not yet made, but all 
the materials for its building lay actually to hand. He had 
carried most of them from far, after an infinitude of patient 
search and labour; and for the past year and a half, at least, 
he had carried no weight and set no footstep on the way except 
for Ida’s sake. 

TIda’s social position had, to begin with, been certainly 
better than his own; but about that there was no further 
question. The barrier of her fortune still remained, and 
Theodore Craill had given an unconscious hint of it which he 
would not have offered for the world if he had but known the 
secret of the young man’s hopes. But that was a secret that 
was shared with nobody. On what warrant of experience the 
theory is bared I do not know, but it is a common belief 
amongst people who concern themselves with those sentimental 
matters, that a girl always knows when a young man is in love 
with her. A woman of the world may, and, indeed, generally 
does. The romantic-minded, self-searching conscious young 
person who makes the tender inquiry the business of her days, 
may make good guesses; but the unconscious maid whose heart 
is full of wholesome duties, and whose brain is busy with the 
thoughts proper to herself, will most likely go ignorant 
that she has a lover. She will know when she is told, but 
it is by no means certain that she will know before. Ida, as 
yet, guessed nothing, dreamed of nothing. It is pretty certain 
that on the whole she thought Martin Steele the most admir- 
able of young men, just as naturally as she thought her uncle 
the most lovable of old ones. But until Oscar St. Cyres had 
put it there that afternoon, no thought of marriage had 
entered her head ; and now, perhaps, if he had only known it, 
the aspiring swain had done his rival as good a turn as it was 
in man’s power to do. 

“This business,’’ said Theodore, “has set me thinking. It 
may turn out to be no more than a flash in a pan; but in any 
case I take it as a warning. ‘The real thing is bound to come 
one of these days, and I shall be left lonely. Lord St. Cyres 
writes me once a twelvemonth at least, trying to persuade me 
to go to town. I got an invitation only this morning, 
and this time I shall accept it. I shudder to think of living 
to be absolutely alone. I don’t know if at my time of life 
it’s possible to make new friends, or even if it’s possible to 
take up the broken ties of long ago; but I must try, Martin, 
I must try.”’ 

“ You will take Ida with you?’’ Martin asked. 

“ Assuredly,’”? said Theodore. ‘‘ Assuredly. You see, 
Martin, the event of to-day has awakened me to many things. 
Tn so important a matter as marriage, a girl ought not to act 
blindly. She ought not to be compelled to act on a limited 


The girl 
She has 
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Miss Cat’s-Eyes is, as you may guess, Not wholly for her beauty sought, 
By her fal-lals, from Holland sprung ; CAT’S-EYES. Nor for her large round eyes addrest ; 
And, if a little quaint her dress, The young Mynheers, ’tis said, are caught 


She has boy-lovers, though so young. BY P. HOECKAR. —FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY I. HANFSTAENGL, MUNICH. By Cat’s-Eyes in her father’s chest, 
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How blest it is, at Christmas time, And when the Old Folk go to see 
When friends, long sundered, meet again ; ARRIVAL OF THE OLD’ FOLK. A married daughter or a 
And voices sweet are heard to chime, With what exuberance of glee 
To welcome them the young ones run! 


As eager questions pour like rain ! BY A. HUNT. 
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choice, if she can help it. I have no objection in the world to 
young St. Cyres ; but Ida might very wellsee a score of young 
fellows in town whom she might like better. When she chooses 
she ought to choose with her eyes open. I am afraid I have 
been remiss in that matter, though she is very young as yet, 
and there is not much time lost. I’m not a very practical 
man, Martin: but I think you see that that’s practical and 
sensible. Eh?’’ 

“Very,’’ said Martin, after his own word-saving fashion. 

“That’s right,” said the old gentleman; ‘‘1’m glad to 
have your approval. Upon my word I have grown so unaccus- 
tomed to act at all that I feel as if I wanted to be guided and 
conducted. I sha’n’t find anybody, I am afraid,’’ he added 
with a laugh, ‘‘ to act as bear-leader to so elderly a bear; but, 
really, I don’t feel like going about alone. But your approval— 
you ’re quite sure you approve, Martin?”’ 

“* Quite,’’ said Martin. 

“Just so. That fortifiesme. I7’ll write to St. Cyres this 
evening, and send Jacob off with the letter before I change my 
mind.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mrs. St. Cyres was a stately old lady with snow-white hair, anda 
complexion of singular beauty and delicacy for her years. 
She lived at Fulham, and maintained the state due to her 
family pretensions in a villa of no great size. She was very 
choice in the society she kept. and her list of visitors was re- 
stricted. She only knew the very pick of the local people ; by 
which is to be understood not the most amiable, the most 
accomplished, or the best; but those who were most nearly 
related to the Peerage. The brother of Mrs. St. Cyres’s 
deceased husband might have been, if that were possible, more 
dissipated, dissolute, and disreputable than hewas by a thousand 
times over. But as the living head of the noble and venerable 
house he represented he would still have seemed to her respect- 
able and worthy of honour. The individual was merged in the 
race, and though Mrs. St. Cyres was too deeply rooted in prin- 
ciple to let her noble brother-in-law’s faults of character go by 
without groaning, she was, on the other hand, too deeply per- 
meated with the territorial and titular sentiments to blame his 
Lordship as she would have blamed a common man. 

She had not been born to the purple, and in the inmost 
recesses of her own soul she closeted one dreadful secret—her 
grandfather had been engaged in retail trade. She knew that 
from her sainted mother, the widow of a war-scarred Gencral 


who had risen—impossible as that 
may appear to students of the mili- 
tary history of the first quarter of this 
century—mainly by his own merits. 
The maternal grandfather had been 
buried in peace this many a long 
year, and nobody was likely to bring 
his lowly origin up in judgment 
against her. But her sole knowledge 
of his past existence fed her super- 
stitious reverence for the class to 


lately seen and heard of him, might at any moment, by one or 
other of his foolish extravagances, put a period to his life. 
But whether I win or lose, either in one sense or in the other, I 
am bent upon continuing my suit, and I should feel myself 
very much reduced in my own esteem if I consented to be 
driven into a loveless marriage by any fear of losing his Lord- 
ship’s leavings.”’ , 

“Quixotic child!’? said Mrs. St. Cyres, a second time 
laying down the letter. Perhaps the original Quixote had 
simpler motives than those which animated Mr. Oscar St. 
Cyres; and, possibly, the sort of social double-shuffle the 
writer of the letter was dancing would have been difficult for 
him to execute. But to the anxious mother the phrase 
seemed appropriate—so appropriate as to bear repetition. 
** Quixotic child!’’ she said again, and so returned to the letter. 

‘*Miss Dromore is beyond comparison the most charming 
girl I have ever seen.”’ 

“But,’”’ said the old lady to herself, ‘I have read and 
heard that phrase before. The silly boy must be saved from 
this entanglement. Every girl he sees is beyond comparison 
the most charming. He inherits that facility of admiration 
from his poor dear father. If he were more of a rake, poor 
child, he might be less of a sentimentalist. That is a very 
terrible reflection ; but it is hard to be a mother and to see 
one’s children suffer for their virtues.”’ 

‘She is, perhaps, a little rustic; but only just enough so 
to show how mistaken as a lure for love the artificiality of 
women bred in society really is. She has a more than comfort- 
able competence of her own, and Mr. Craill, who is himself 
well-to-do, has no other living relative. he match is far 
from being a poor one in a worldly point of view, and, if it is 
not an actual set-off against his Lordship’s favour, it is at 
least not open to the charge of being imprudent. I am doing 
my best to persuade Mr Craill to accept my uncle’s invitation 


which she now herself belonged. The 


daughter of an honoured and famous 


soldier and sister-in-law to an Earl 


might well feel her own social position 


perfectly secure, and yet the under- 
lying modest sense of insufficiency in 
her own title made her proud. The 
really old people are rarely the 
exclusives, and for this good and sufficing reason: that a 
Duke of the blood Royal may walk with a chimney-sweep, if 
he so chooses, and be none the less himself; whilst your new- 
made man of dignity feels himself to be known by the company 
he keeps, and is bound, for his own credit’s sake, to have it of 
the best. 

The morning post brought the stately old lady two letters, 
which, after perusal at the breakfast-table, she had laid by 
for especial study. One came from the head of the house 
himself, and one from her son Oscar. 

“Dear Laura,”’ ran the first, “‘ I want to have a talk with 
you about the Marriott affair. I am feeling a little seedy, and 
am compelled to lay up for a day or two. You will find me 
at home to-morrow, and I shall be glad to get the business 
over.” 

The second was much longer, and, in conjunction with 
the subject-matter of the first, perplexed her a good deal. 

“*My dear mother,’’ Oscar wrote, ‘‘ I have taken a step of 
the utmost importance, and it is only right and fitting that 
you should have my news at once. I have this afternoon made 
a formal proposal to Mr. Theodore Craill for the hand of his 
niece and ward, Miss Ida Dromore. Mr. Craill, as you know 
very well, is my uncle’s oldest friend, and I don’t think that 
on that side there is likely to be any very strong objection to 
the match. I know that my uncle entertained other views for 
me, but he has been silent about them for a long time past, 
and I think it not unlikely that he has forgotten them.” 

‘* Ridiculous boy !”’ said the mother, laying down the letter 
with a petulance which, alone as she was, was confined to the 
most ladylike limits. ‘* Of what are you thinking? ”’ 

“T don’t fancy,’’ the letter ran on, ‘‘ that the old fellow is 
very certain of his own opinions, or that he has been so for a 
year or two. In any case I.shall not permit myself to. be 
coerced by any threat he may hold over me. I must tell you, 
though, and perhaps_you will feel more comforted by this 
fact than I do, that Miss Dromore withholds her answer, and 
will not, if she remains in her present mind, give mea definite 
reply for a year. In these circumstances it will be just as 
well to let his Lordship know nothing of the matter. He is 
living with all his old want of caution, and from what I have 


. 


** Keep your distance !”’ he eried. 
y 


within six feet of me! 


““T won't have you within six feet of me!” 


to spend a month in town. If he comes, Miss Dromore will, of 
course accompany him. A young lady, even in the com- 
panionship of her guardian, would hardly find a fitting home 
in his Lordship’s establishment, and I shall ask you, my dear 
mother, to show your usual goodness by receiving her. I, of 
course, shall stop at the Albany if I return to London; and I 
want you to understand that my desire to prosecute my inti- 
macy with Miss Dromore is not founded on the sentimental 
fancy of a boy who does not know his own mind, but rests on 
the deep-rooted conviction of a man of the world that he has 
at length, after manifold voyages of discovery, lighted on the 
one living creature whose society can make him happy, and 
whose purity and goodness will be a constant spur to him in 
the effort to reach a loftier and nobler ideal for himself.’’ 

‘“This incurable romanticism !”’ said the oldlady. ‘‘ Oscar 
will never talk or think like an ordinary and reasonable being.”’ 

She knitted her stately brows, and sat for a long time 
absorbed in thought. 

“T shall say nothing of this to St. Cyres,’’ she decided at 
length. ‘It happens, fortunately, that the child has withheld 
her answer, though that, of course, is no more than a mere 
piece of impertinent coquetry. As I remember her, she can be 
no more than a mere chit of a girl. Bred as she has been, she 
can hardly have seen a gentleman; and, of course, she only 
thinks that poor Oscar will be the more eager for her if she 

uts him off. Everybody knows of the bitter quarrel between. 
fa St. Cyres and young Wandshaugh; and I dare go bail 
that she knows it as well as anybody.”’ 

His Lordship, it appeared, when she reached his house an 
hour or so later, was laid up with the gout, and his right foot, 
swathed in flannel, was set on a cushion. He waved his sister- 
in-law to caution as she entered the room he sat in. 

‘Keep your distance!’’ he cried. ‘tI won’t have you 
Sit down in that arm-chair! Don’t 
draw it any nearer! Stop where you are!”’ : 

His Lordship had a somewhat Mephistophelean air of dis- 
tinction, and would still have been handsome, in a fashion, but 
for two or three transparent devices he had for looking young. 
He had a narrow dome of bald head, and, to conceal this, half 
a dozu inefficient wisps of hair were allowed to grow 
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extremely long on one side and were drawn over and plastered 
down upon the other. These and his eyebrows were both dyed, 
and shone a purplish black. Then his Lordship rouged, ever 
so little, and was powdered like a lady. In spite of these 
foolish devices he looked like a man of brains—he looked like 
a gentleman —but he looked undeniably cynical, weary, 
battered, and wicked. The thorns had crackled under his 
Lordship’s pot of pleasure very merrily until the lees of life 
ran low, and had then begun to burn holes in it. 

““You got my letter?’’ he said, when his visitor was 
seated. ‘‘ Where is Oscar? I have heard nothing of him 
for a fortnight !’’ 

“He is staying at Wandshaugh, at The Belfry,’’ she 
replied. 

“*T want him in town,” said his Lordship. ‘‘ Write and tell 
lim so.”’ 

“Certainly, if you wish it,’’? Mrs. St. Cyres responded. 
‘You spoke in your letter of the Marriott affair,’’ she added, 
in a tentative way. 

““Yes,’’ he answered ; ‘‘I want that settled.’ 

“I know nothing,’ said Mrs. St. Cyres, ‘‘of Oscar's 
feelings.’’ 

““No?’? questioned his Lordship, with something of a sneer. 
‘‘By-the-way, Arthur and I are getting to be quite friendly. 
He positively called upon me yesterday. I assure you we 
might have been less cordial. He is a little puritanic still is 
Arthur. The return stroke of the pendulum, I presume. But 
he is not so unendurable as he was, and I fancy he wants a 
rapprochement. I’m not unwilling. I’m getting old, you 
know, Laura, and really it’s*a melancholy thing for father 
and son to be separated as we are.”’ 

“Everybody concerned would be delighted if a reconcilia- 
tion. could be brought about between you,”’ said Mrs. St. Cyves. 

‘*“You, my dear Laura,’”’ returned his Lordship, ‘‘ would, I 
am persuaded, leave no stone unturned to bring about an 
object so desirable.’”? He took up a tumbler of seltzer-water 
faintly dashed with brandy, which stood ready to his hand, 
and sat looking at her across the rim of the glass before he 
drank, clinking a piece of ice within with a faint musical 
tinkle. “I admire that angelic spirit,’’ he said with an infinite 
dryness of voice and manner. ‘‘ Believe me, I do it justice.’ 

She understood him perfectly, and was not in the least 
alarmed. She knew him too well to suppose a reconciliation 
possible, but she accepted the hint he desired to convey. 

““You wish me to write to Oscar at once?’’ she asked. He 
nodded, still nursing the tumbler in his hand and looking 
steadfastly at her across its rim. ‘‘ And to bring him up to 
town?’’? He nodded again, took a second sip, and set down 
the tumbler. 

‘¢ Very well, I will do so.” 

““What’s Oscar doing ?’’ his Lordship asked. 
any news of him ?’’ 

‘“He seems to be sketching,”? she replied, ‘‘and to be 
writing his verses.”’ 

‘He has a very pretty turn for verse,’’ said his Lordship ; 
‘*but he chooses too many divinities. Brown eyes, blue eyes, 
violet eyes, black eyes. ‘Tall and stately, mignonne, airy, fairy 
Lilian and Cleopatra. He reminds me of the old jingle of the 
woman who wanted to get married—‘ Soldier, sailor, tinker, 
tailor—anybody! anybody!’ Anybody seems good enough 
for Oscar to fall in love with and write verses about. Who’s 
his last flame, I wonder. Do youknow? Has he found any- 
body down at Wandshaugh, I wonder ? ”’ 

He put the question with a perfect air of commonplace ; 
but it startled his companion, though she kept too good a 
guard upon herself to give any sign. 

“* His fancies seem rather ephemeral, poor boy,’’ she said ; 
*“but I don’t hear much about them as a rule.”’ 

‘* By-the-way,’’ said his Lordship, with so elaborately 
casual an air that the listener became more than half afraid of 
him, ‘‘I got a letter from my old friend Craill this morning.”’ 

At this Mrs. St. Cyres actually changed colour; but her 
noble kinsman, though he looked her full in the face, did not 
seem in the least degree to notice it. 

‘IT don’t know,”’’ he went on, ‘‘for how many years I have 
been bombarding Craill with annual invitations. I am 
afraid that the thing had almost degenerated into a habit with 
me, and it came upon me with quite a little shock to learn 
that at last he had accepted and had made up his mind to face 
the dangers of the town. Craill is quite a hermit, as you 
know. He is bringing his ward with him, he writes me. 
He tells me that she’s grown into quite a charming 
girl. I haven’t seen her for years, but I should suppose she’s 
getting to a mavriageable age. 1 suppose it’s that which 
induces the old boy to leave his solitudes. He’d have little 
enough chance of marrying her down at Wandshaugh.”’ 

If he knew anything, thought Mrs. St. Cyres, his pretence 
of ignorance was very finely managed ; but she knew him. of 
old. There was nothing which so pleased his Lordship as a 
game of cat and mouse. He had an almost diabolic way of 
finding out things and of playing innocence. He looked so 
very candid now, so friendly and unsuspicious, that she sat in a 
trembling distrust of him. 

“Put the thing very plainly, Laura,’ he said after a 
smiling little pause. ‘‘ Let Oscar know that it is my wish 
that there should be no more shilly-shally in the business. 
When he has got it over he may go back to The Belfry and 
stay there as long as he pleases. If Ihad the right to do it he 
should have it at a gift. What brings a fellow at his years 
burying himself in a place like that? There’s no society— 
absolutely none—except for old Craill and the parson. 
He can’t be writing sonnets to their eyebrows? ‘here’s the 
ward, of course. I’d forgotten her. Does the young im- 
pressionable take you into his confidences, Laura ?’’ 

“Not often,’’ she answered, doing her best to answer in his 
tone of badinage. 

“T suppose not,’’ said his Lordship, ‘‘I suppose not. It’s 
a long time ago now, but I don’t remember having taken my 
mother very deeply into my own little secrets. I am afraid, 
though, that I had the reputation of being rather wild in those 
days. You don’t remember them, my dear Laura; and, of 
course, with advancing age one quiets down. Nobody would 
think it who knows me now; but in my young days, I am 
afraid, I was a bit of arake. Well, well, that’s a thing of the 
past. Let us get back to the present. Put the case as strongly 
as you can, Laura. I want the business over. I want the boy 
settled.”’ E 

She promised to do so, and, accepting his manner as a dis- 
missal, rose to take her leave. On the outside, she was by this 
time as self-possessed and as much at ease as he; but within 
she was full of anxieties. It was hardly possible, she thought, 
that Mr. Craill could have written to Lord St. Cyres without 
making mention of his nephew’s almost suicidal proposal, As 
an actual matter of fact, his Lordship had full intormation, 
and was. looking forward gleefully to a delightful imbroglio. 
To his mind, the circumstances could hardly have been happier. 
He was a genuine cynic, and the meannesses of human nature 
were like meat and drink to him,,, He loved to have people 
currying favour with him, and read with infinite relish and 
humour the countless mean shifts with which they angled for 
his influence and his money. He loved to be suave with 
people who spoke ill of him behind his back, and there was 
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~ nothing more delicious in the world to him than to watch the 
smooth obsequiousness of those same pecple in his presence. 
Things that taste like gall or scald like vitriol to most neople 
were to him like honey and sweet oil. 

Mrs. St. Cyres, reaching home, addressed Oscar in a letter 
so peremptory that she was half afraid it might provoke 
rebellion; but after two or three attempts to write another, 
made up her mind suddenly and dispatched the original to the 
post. She did not dare to hint at the suspicion which lingered 
in her mind, for, as she argued rather shrewdly, Oscar might 
regard his Lordship’s knowledge of his proposal as setting a 
sort of seal upon it and making it beyond recall. 

‘The young gentleman came up post-haste next day. He 
was very poetic and enthusiastic, and declared his intention to 
face his uncle with the news at once. 

“How excessively mad and Quixotic you have grown!”’ 
his mother remonstrated. ‘‘Only two days ago you yourself 
saw the wisdom of silence. Your uncle’s favour is a bird in 
hand, and Miss Dromore’s acceptance is a bird in the bush. 
Miss Marriott is an excellent fortune, and has many solid and 
agreeable qualities. You must look for more than mere 
beauty in a wife, Oscar.”’ 

‘My dear mother,’? he answered, with a tremendous 
solemnity, ‘‘is a man’s happiness to count for nothing? And 
is a sordid consideration for the main chance to be one’s 
guiding rule in life? ”’ 

‘You should know better, Oscar,’’ returned his mother, in 
a tone of injured dignity, ‘‘ than to charge me with being 
sordid. What have I to seek for, but your welfare? I know 
how sordid life may grow—how sordid it does grow—when 
people’s means are narrow. Iam older and more experienced 
than yourself, and I have seen scores of cases.”’ : 

“But, my dear mother, it’s not a question of poverty. 
There is no question of narrow means. If Miss Dromore 
should honour me by the acceptance of my offer she will bring 
me more than I have myself. I am quite sound upon that 
point,’’ the youthful Quixote added, with a persuasive smile, 
‘* for I have made inquiry.’’ 

** Your uncle’s favour,’’ his mother told him, weightily and 
gravely, ‘‘is worth twice as much to you as your fortune and 
Miss Dromore’s together. If you choose to obey his wish, you 
may be an exceptionally wealthy man, and any career you 
choose will be open to you. Whatever you do, you may rely 
on the enmity of the future head of the house. You have 
your uncle’s good will at present, and you know very well 
what it is worth. As for your romantic flights, I have neither 
faith in them nor patience with you. I know very well that, 
unless you marry, you will be in love with a new face in a 
month.”’ 

This, of course, was like a blasphemy, and Oscar contended 
against it hotly. He admitted, since the denial could have 
been of no possible service to him, that he had wandered a 
little in his affections in the past, that he had mistaken a little 
flush of enthusiastic liking for a profound affection, and so 
on. But now it seemed that the fiat had gone forth for 
eternal fidelity. There were to be, there could be, no more 
changes. In future he was going to be like that miraculous tide 
cited by Othello : he would know no ebb, but would hold right 
on from his Propontis to the Hellespont. 

‘¢ All this,’’ said Mrs. St. Cyres, ‘‘ would be understandable 
if there were a mutual affection. But there is nothing of the 
sort. Even if you persist, and wait without encouragement for 
a twelvemonth, nothing may come of it after all. You may 
think as you please about the matter now, Oscar, but I have 
studied your character all your life. It has been my one pre- 
occupation to know you thoroughly, and you are not the man 
to come triumphantly through such an ordeal. And you pro- 
pose,”’ she cried, falling to pacing up and down the room, *‘ to 
throw over a great fortune for such a flimsy hope as that! 
Your uncle will never forgive you if he hear so much as a 
breath of the affair. You know St. Cyres as wellasI do. He 
has no affection for you; he has no affection for anybody. If 
he offers you his protection and promises to leave you a fortune 
itis purely and simply to spite Wandshaugh. Do you think 
he will endure to have his will crossed? Surely you are not 
mad enough to fancy that.’’ 

Her usual dignity and repose of manner had altogether 
given way. She walked agitatedly, and employed abundant 
gesture. There were tears of anger in her eyes as she con- 
cluded, and she still went sweeping up and down the room at 
a pace very unusual with her. Oscar had never in his life seen 
her ‘so moved. 

“T must do nothing that affects you, dear,”’ he cried, for 
he was a very tender-hearted and susceptible young man, and 
could bear to look on no sort of suffering. ‘‘I will do nothing 
without your advice. I promise that. I promise it quite 
seriously.”’ 

He had to reiterate this twice or thrice before his mother 
would consent to be soothed by it; but at length she embraced 
him with a tear or two. 

‘Things are not so bad as you fancy, dear,’’ said Oscar. 
‘Let us wait a little while, and see what happens. Miss 
Marriott, for all I know, may not be eager for the honour my 
uncle is so anxious to thrust upon her. His Lordship hasn’t 
much delicacy in these affairs, I fancy; but even he can hardly 
expect me to rush at this proposal like a bull at a gate. Let 
him know that I have come to town in answer to your letter. 
Tell him that we have had a serious talk together.” 

Before mother and son parted it was so agreed. Lord 
St. Cyres was to understand that Oscar knew his duty. Oscar, 
in the meantime, arranged with himself to trust to the chapter 
of accidents, and Mrs. St. Cyres determined to rely upon 
her own power to mould the young gentleman’s rather too 
malleable will. 


CHAPTER V. 

A fortnight later Theodore Craill had positively uprooted 
himself from his woodland solitude, and had transferred him- 
self to London with his ward. Lord St. Cyres, who, under 
ordinary circumstances would have thought his establishment 
embarrassed by the presence of any women folk but the 
housemaids, looked forward to Ida’s visit with pleasurable 
anticipations. He made his bachelor’s hall a possible habit- 
ation for her by commanding his sister-in-law to close her 
cottage at Fulham, whilst she did the honours in his own 
house. He had rooms especially fitted up for his charming 
guest, and insisted upon Mrs. St. Cyres’s superintendence of 
the preparations. When the time fixed for Ida’s arrival came 
and Ida with it, he received her with so fine a distinction and 
courtesy that she was most favourably impressed by him. 
Nobody could have better manners than his Lordship when he 
chose, and the country-bred girl thought him the most perfect 
specimen of the old-school gentleman her limited experience 
had shown her. The mordant old nobleman found a keen 
delight in praising her to Mrs. St. Cyres. He knew that 
with every word of encomium he uttered he flattered a hope 
in the widow’s heart that her son might be allowed to have 
his own way, and yet not lose the last dozen years’ savings on 
the family estates. 

“A charming girl, Laura!’’ he would say. ‘‘Ah, those 
young fellows! those young fellows! I wish I were one of 
them. I suppose I’m too old to be thinking of that kind of 
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thing. And with an aged Puritan like myself, a mere child 
like that would be necessarily unhappy. ‘Thirty years ago I 
wouldn’t have hesitated ; but crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together. She’s really a very delightful young person, Laura. 
Quite a little wild-rose sort of creature. Oh! Ophelia, I am 
ill at these numbers; but she’s a very agreeable little creature 
allthe same. What does the bard say—the divine—the im- 
mortal? ‘ Youth, I do adore thee; Age, I[doabhor thee.’ Help 
a failing memory, Laura.’ 

His Lordship was better of the gout, and what with the 
actual malicious fun of teasing his sister-in-law with wa- 
founded hope, and his anticipations of further enjoyment in 
that direction with his nephew, he was gayer than he had been 
for years. 

_ Inthe very hour of Theodore Craill’s arrival he had invaded 
his guest’s quarters, and had imposed upon the simple-minded 
old gentleman completely. 

“T shall rely upon your honour, Theodore,’’ he gaid, ‘‘ to 
keep my secret. I am not supposed by my nephew to know 
anything of what is going on between him and your ward. 
They don’t know anything of your letter, and I want to see 
the fun. It won’t last long, I’m afraid; for it’s only natural 
to expect the young man’s declaration shortly. I don’t wonder 
at the young dog, do you know. I suppose it was those Irish 
eyes that did his business. They’d have done mine at his 
time of life, or, maybe, even yours.”’ 

Mr. Craill was somewhat scandalised at this, and gave the 
laugh that the speech seemed to call for with some uncertainty 
and reserve. 

His Lordship had had nothing to do with innocence for 
many a long day, and somehow he found it piquant. He lost 
no opportunity of talking with Ida, and got more and more 
into her good graces. If any one of those who knew him best 
could have seen him as he sat and listened to Ida’s talk, the 
spectacle would have been one of unmitigated astonishment. He 
knew the story of her simple and uneventful life in a week, and 
long before that time was over they were perfectly at home 
with each other. Ida had a natural turn for mimicry 
which she could no more help employing than a bird could 
help singing. It was not mimicry of the downright broad 
pattern which emulates its subject in detail, but was rather of 
the suggestive sort, which gives you an image of the thing 
copied in an occasional glance, tone, or gesture. Lord 
St. Cyres had as vivid a notion of Jacob Burr and Mrs. Wel- 
come as if he had lived in the same house with them for 
months. He laughed obstreperously over a story of a six- 
weeks old puppy which charged with the toddling step of in- 
fancy a bullying monarch of a turkey-cock, and routed him by 
sheer audacity. The girl’s talk brought the very odour of the 
country tohim. Before her coming he would have thought it 
the least agreeable of perfumes, and would have voted even 
for patchouli in its stead. After all, perhaps it was natural 
that the novelty should interest him. It may possibly get to 
be a little tiresome to a man who can do so much better with 
his life, as St. Cyres might have done, to live in the society of 
demireps of both sexes, where all the wit circles round one 
unfailing theme, and where everybody is palled with yester- 
day’s wine until to-day’s wine wakes them up again. He knew 
very well that Ida would tire him in a while, but so long as she 
pleased him he was content to be pleased. He sang her 
praises to Oscar in the sardonic hope that the young man 
would declare himself. He sang her praises to his old 
friend Theodore quite single-heartedly, and he flattered 
the girl herself with so much delicacy and adroitness 
that he might have spoiled a less honest and forth- 
right nature. : 

His Lordship heard much of Martin Steele, and was not 
long in discovering that the girl, without in the least knowing 
it, was very near being in love with him. He liked to work 
by underground methods, and he approached Oscar on this 
question, though he gave his nephew no chance of suspecting 
his intent. Oscar had been to see Martin’s pictures, and had 
especially studied the last much-talked-of work at the 
Academy. The painter’s method displeased him, and he was 
captious about it—as the old nobleman discovered when he 
listened to his artistic nephew’s guiding criticism on a visit to 
Trafalgar-square, where, as people who are old enough will 
remember, the work of the English Academicians was at that 
time displayed. 

«‘Well now, really, my dear Oscar, said his Lordship, 
posing his double glasses on his nose, and looking at the 
picture with his head on one side, and a fair general imitation 
of the connoisseur aspect, ‘‘I really can’t say that I quite 
agree with you. I admit, of course, without reserve that you 
know more of these things than I do. But though I am 
humble about my own opinion, I can’t help holding it. I 
really seem to discern a very considerable talent—a—a kind of 
power. I have a slight personal knowledge of the artist—very 
slight, indeed—but enough to enlighten me a little as to the 
fundamental conception there. I think I know him well 
enough to call upon him. He’s a great friend of Craill’s—a 
great friend of Craill’s. Craill would be quite delighted to have 
him made free of the house. Suppose we drive over to his 
place together, Oscar ?”’ 

He was enjoying himself richly; but his look betokened 
nothing but the utmost innocence and geniality. 

‘“T really feel better,’ he said. ‘I really feel better to- 
day than I have felt for years. This troublesome frame of 
mine is less of a burden than it usually is. I am a great 
sufferer, as you know, my dear Oscar ; though I trust I bear my 
burden with a Christian resignation.” 

His Lordship held this form of speech as a constant habit. 
His life was a perennial scoff and sneer, and he loved his own 
gall and wormwood so well that at times he was almost happy 
over the beverage he poured out so liberally. 

“You would like young Steele immensely,” he went on, 
leaning upon his nephew’s arm as they made their way down. 
“Though, by- 
the-way, I think you know him also? You have met him? 
Once only? Indeed? Once only. And what impression did 
he make upon you, Oscar?”’ é 

He knew that his nephew was on thorns at all this, and 
that certainty put him into the gayest of good humours. 

“J was not greatly pleased with his manners,” said Oscar, 
coldly. 

«Indeed !” replied his Lordship. ‘* Now, I thought him 
charming. I am quite pleased to have an opportunity of 
renewing the acquaintance. I think you would like him if 
you get to know him, and with your artistic leanings a 
man of talent in his way ought to be interesting to you.”’ 

Oscar knew, out of a long experience, that the old noble- 
man was generally cngaged in some sort of mischief when he 
was so very gay and happy as he showed himself to be on this 
occasion ; but what the mischief was he felt himself unable to 
divine. He could not help fearing at times that Miss Dromore’s 
guardian had mentioned his proposal, and whenever that 
thought assailed him it gave him a shuddering chill. It was 
only natural to imagine that since the two were under the 
game roof so obvious a confidence should have been long since 
offered. But neither Theodore nor his Lordship had made 
the remotest allusion to it, and Oscar, for his life, dared not 
apprcach tke subject. The young man was far from enjoying 
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the drive as his uncle seemed tv do, and ha folt, indecd, that 
the circumstances in which he was placed were aln.ost 
altogether comfortless. 

Martin Steele had his studio in Charlotte-strect, Fitzroy. 
square, not even then the most fashionable of artistic neigh- 
bourhoods, and a little troubled by the Bohemian beex-drinking 
contingent. He had done all his up-hill work there, and was 
as yet loth to leave the place for two or three reasons—amongst 
which the economic plaved as large a part as the sentimental. 
He had only got back from Wandshaugh on the previous day, 
it seemed; and when Lord St. Cyres and Oscar were shown up 
into his painting-room—the only place he had in which to 
receive them—he was conte:nplating a broad expanse of canvas 
which hadas yet nothing but a charcoal outline on it. He was 
attired in a blue blouse, such as the French workman used to 
wear; and laid down his pipe as his visitors entered. 

‘*T have had the pleasure of meeting you before, Mr. 
Steele,’’ said his Lordship, tendering his hand, ‘and I hope I 
need no reintroduction. My old friend Craill is staying with 
me in town just now. Hespeaks of you with very great friend- 
ship and affection, and will be extremely glad, I know, to see you. 
We have just come from looking at your picture, Mr. Steele. 
Craill tells me that you hate to be complimented, and I won't 
annoy you by telling you how highly I was delighted with it. 
My object in coming here is just to ask you if you will dine 
with us. We are quite a homely little party. Miss Dromore is 
with us, but otherwise we are alone, Are you free for this 
evening, Mr. Steele?”’ 

‘* T shall be delighted,’’ Martin answered. 

‘Eight o’clock, then,” said St. Cyres. ‘‘ Pray don’t let 
us stop you in your work. I know how precious the hours of 
daylight are. But if you’re not géné by a sympathetic looker- 
on”? 

‘‘Not in the least,’”? Martin responded, and straightway 
began to set his palette. ‘You don’t mind the pipe?”’ 

‘On the contrary,” replied his Lordship, ‘‘since jou 
permit it I will smoke a cigar myself. I have been hearing 
a great deal of you of late, Mr. Steele,” he went on, beaming 
with a happy smile in the consciousness that he was sticking 
pins and needles into Oscar. ‘You can pardon the freedom 
in an old man like myself; I would very much wish to better 
our acquaintance.”’ 

“Tam very much obliged,’’ said the artist, with grave 
simplicity, looking up to meet the smiling glance of his 
distinguished guest. 

‘¢ Miss Dromore and I,’’ pursued his Lordship, still smiling 
all spenness and sunshine like a summer landscape, ‘‘ Miss 
Dromore and I have grown to be great friends, and she has 
spoken of you so often that I positively feel as if we were old 
familiars. I have not met a nature so fresh, so charming, so— 
so—so unjaded, if I may use the term, as Miss Dromore’s for 
years. She comes up, unfortunately, at the dying end of the 
season, or she’d have killed a score or two of young fellows. 
T have succeeded in persuading Craill to leave her in town for 
a month or two after he goes down, and it is arranged that she 
will stay with Mrs. St. Cyres, my sister-in-law, at her little 
place at Fulham. <A town-bred bird would find that rather 
dull, I fancy; but after Wandshaugh it would be rather 
exciting than otherwise.’’' 

The keen old gentleman was persuaded in his own mind 
that he had another person in whom to stick pins and needles, 
and though he had no earthly reason— except that supplied by 
his own malicious fancy—for making Martin Steele uncom- 
fortable, he took immediately advantage of his opportunity. 

““My sister-in-law,” he went on gaily, “is extremely 
popular with young people, and likes to have them about her, 
so that her guest will have admirable opportunity for meeting 
people more suitable to her years than Craill and I, who are 
really a dreadful pair of old fogeys to have so young and 
charming a charge in hand. Really, Oscar, this is very interest- 
ing. You may learn something by a glimpse of Mr. Steele’s 
method. My nephew paints en amateur, Mr. Steele, and 
though he’s much too modest to endorse my judgment, paints 
uncommonly well. Of course his work hasn’t the breadth, the 
grasp, the touch—the—the—you understand me. But for an 
amateur | ??—— 

Oscar was filled with nervous fears as to the real reason 
which made his noble relative so spitefully genial that morn- 
ing. His Lordship prattled on for something like an hour, 
having all the talk to himself, and seeming inexhaustible in the 
discovery of topics. Martin, of course, had no suspicion of 
him—the smiling exterior was perfectly polished and finished 
and courtly—but Oscar fumed and fretted at every instant. 

“Well, Mr. Steele,” said St. Cyres at last, throwing the 
extreme butt of his cigar into the open fire-place, ‘‘we ’ll rid 
you of the burden of our presence. Eight o'clock to-night. 
‘And whilst Craill and Miss Dromore are with us, will you con- 
sider my house theirs and give us as much of your society as 
you find agreeable to yourself? ‘Thank you. Now, don’t 
leave your work; we can find our way. Now, I insist, Mr. 
Steele; we have disturbed you far too long already. Good 
morning.”’ 

So with a hearty shake-hands by way of farewell, the dear 
old gentleman, who had not enjoyed himself so much for many 
a day, took his leave, and made Oscar’s life a burden to 
him for the rest of the drive by eulogies of Steele, in whom he 
professed to have found a young man altogether after his own 
heart. 

‘‘T’m really not surprised,” he said, with a fine air of un- 
consciousness, ‘‘ that he should have such a fascination as he 
evidently has for Miss Dromore. They have been thrown a 
good deal together,”’ he added, in a tone of inward contempla- 
tion. ‘‘ Yes, yes ; it’s very natural.” 

At this moment, by one of those transitory mercies of 
Providence which sometimes befall the afflicted, Oscar sighted 
afriend: the street, and, professing urgent business with him, 
was permitted to escape. 

“Of course you’ll dine with us this evening,’’ sad his 
Lordship, “‘ to meet Steele again?”’ and the young man, per- 
force, assented to this new evil. : 

Lord St. Cyres drove to his club, where he smoked another 
cigar and refreshed himself with a brandy-and-soda, beaming 
complacently behind the broadsheet rampart of the Times. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Considering the fact that there were only half a dozen 
people present at his Lordship’s table that evening, the senti- 
ments of the convives were remarkably varied. They were not 
merely varied, but in the breast of every diner they were 
lively. Place aux dames! Mrs. St. Cyres had found her 
brother-in-law so excessively amiable and gracious that she 
was in actual dread of him. She conceived it to be quite im- 
possible that Mr. Craill should have been silent on so import- 
ant a topic as Oscar’s proposal for his niece’s hand. She 
determined that-his Lordship’s silence was due, not to ignor- 
ance, but to the natural playfulness of his disposition, and 
every time he addressed her she trembled lest the dreaded 


_ inevitable thunderbolt of his displeasure should fall. St. Cyres 


had a habit of innuendo so secret and hidden that she sought 
a meaning below the surface of every phrase he uttered , and 
he, fully aware of her distemperaturc, kept it alive by a 
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Yes, to the fancy ball I go, : I would not think of telling you, 
As Yum-Yum, in this very dress; PREPARING FOR THE FANCY BALL. Only I wish you so to come, 


While dearest Julia takes Peep-Bo, In character of Nanki-Poo ; 
And Pitty-Sing our Bonny Bess: BY CONRAD KIESEL, Say Yes, to please your own Yum-Yum 
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DRAWN BY G. NICOLET. 


She walked on without a word. The whole world was, for a moment, blotted out, obliterated, unmade.—Sux Next Pacer, 


“SWEETBRIAR IN TOWN.” 
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hundred sallies, in every one of which he seemed to approvch 
the centre of her fears. 

Ida, who was the only other lady present, found herself 
troubled, for the first time, with a burdensome shyness in the 
presence of Martin Steele. There is an hour in which every 
girl must pass beyond the narrower range of virginal fancy 
into the broad sphere of accomplished womanhood. Oscar's 
declaration had opened a door of the existence of which she 
had not even dreamed. She wandered, half unconsciously, 
into the world which lay beyond it, and found herself face 
to face there with a presence which, though lordly and 
worshipful, seemed at first altogether terrible. Love stood 
there before her, and bore every lineament of her old com- 
panion. Of course, the whole business was simple and 
explicable enough. The girl had never tnought of marriage 
until Oscar St. Cyres had put it into her head; but when once 
she began to think of it, she saw with a fatal clearness that 
there was only one man possible for her in the world. She 
had always thought Martin the best, the most loyal, brave, 
gentle, and upright of men. She had always thought him the 
cleverest and the manliest. She had even thought him the 
best-looking ; though, except for those instants, few and far 
between, when his face was transfigured by that rare smile of 
his, he was far from being worthy of so favourable a judgment. 
But, happily, the eyes of affection see us always at something 
better than our best, and no reasonable man, unless he be a 
rival, can blame a girl for thinking her sweetheart an Apollo, 
if he were as plain as a pikestaff. 

Now, Martin had never spoken a word to her that was not 
purely brotherly. She had no ground for believing that he 
nursed anything but the feeling for her which she had always 
dared to avow to herself for him. And here she was blushing 
and trembling under the consciousness that she had given 
herself wholly away without claim made or question asked! 
From the moment at which this shocking discovery was ar- 
rived at, the waters of shame went over her. Perhaps her 
crime is commoner and less hideous than she fancied, but it 
weighed upon her with a sense of confused guilt; and, at 
Martin’s arrival, she had felt herself blush and tremble, and 
then turn pale and blush again. ‘These tell-tale symptoms 
threw her into a yet deeper confusion, and it was only after an 
heroic struggle that she became mistress of herself again. 

To come to the gentlemen. Martin saw the signs just de- 
tailed, and what with reading them aright and dreading that 
he read them wrong was in, at least, an equal flutter. Oscar 
shared his mother’s miseries, and his Lordship was in the third 
heaven of satisfaction. The bookworm was the only tranquil 
person at table, and, being left very much to himself, was so 
deeply sunk in his own thoughts, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, he might as well have been on the top of Mount Ararat 
or immured in a dungeon cellar. He ate his dinner mechanic- 
ally, and knew nothing whatever about it. 

[£ Osear’s scheme had had his uncle’s approval, the young 
gentleman would have been able to display a dozen little 
pleasing assiduities to his charming young neighbour. As it 
was he was compelled to limit himself to the merest forms of 
politeness, and even then feared that he read suspicion in his 
Lordship’s gaze. The tantalising old man, bent on torment- 
ing his expectant heir, made most of his talk a veiled panegyric 
on Steele. He spoke about artists and pictures, and displayed 
an unexpected intimacy with modern painters and their works. 
He blamed most of them for the absence of the qualities which 
Steele himself thought essential, and constantly strove to gain. 
After dinner, when the ladies had retired, he became at once 
more decided and more practical. 

“You don’t mind talking business for a moment, Mr. 
Steele ?’’ he asked. 

“* Not at all,’’ said Steele. 

“Tt’s unfair to spring business upon a man at one’s own 
dinner-table,’’ with his most amiable aspect, ‘‘ but I’ve taken 
a strong fancy to that landscape of yours, and I don’t want— 
if I’m not too late already —to be behindhand in asking for it. 
Tell me, is it sold? ”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Martin ; ‘‘it was sold on the opening day.”’ 

‘*May I ask your price for it ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ the artist answered; ‘‘I got six hundred 
pounds.”’ 

‘‘ And now, I suppose,’’ said St. Cyres smilingly, as he 
toyed with a pair of nutcrackers, ‘‘ after your success you will 
be claiming more ?”’ 

‘“The picture I began to-day,’’ said Steele, ‘‘is com- 
missioned at a thousand.” 

‘Ah,’ said his Lordship, balancing the nutcrackers on a 
level with his chin, and glancing over them at his nephew, as 
if he looked across a barrier. ‘‘And are your hands very 
full?”’ 

‘For three or four months, perhaps.” 

** Ah,’ said his Lordship again, still looking sideways at 
his nephew with a very catlike aspect; ‘‘if youll allow me 
we ’ll continue this talk at your studio to-morrow ; or, if not 
to-morrow, next day. At all events, Mr. Steele, don’t under- 
take any further commissions until you and I have come to an 
understanding, I should like you first. I have half a dozen 
spare spaces on my wall.” 

Oscar, out of the long certainty of heirship, had come to 
look upon the savings of the St. Cyres’ rent-roll as his own, 
and he positively felt as if his uncle were robbing him by an 
act of unjustifiable extravagance. 

‘*Good art,’’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ is an excellent invest- 
ment now-a-days. You please your eye whilst you live, 
cultivate your taste, expand your mind, and when you’re 
gone you leave property of an enhanced value behind 
you.”’ 

‘‘Enhanced or depreciated,’’ said Steele. 

‘* Precisely ; precisely,’’ said his Lordship, with a laugh. 
““That depends very much on the judgment of the buyer. 
Come, Oscar, you’re an art-enthusiast, you agree with me— 
don’t you?” 

Oscar gave an enforced assent. 

“Such investments,’’ he allowed, ‘‘turn out very profit- 
ably sometimes.’’ 

“*Oh! yes, of course,’’ said his Lordship, genially ; ‘‘ one 
knows of cases of failure by the hundred.”’ 

This admission served its intended purpose in making 
Oscar a little more uncomfortable than before. He thought 
his own judgment of Steele’s work quite honest, and would 
have warmly resented any imputation of prejudice or bias. 
The promise of this lavish commission, therefore, looked like 
an undertaking to throw so much money into the gutter, and 
he regarded it as a rather bitter piece of injustice. 

It goes without saying that Steele was mightily pleased to 
have found so wealthy and generous a patron, and when his 
Lordship went down to his studio next morning, dragging the 
unfortunate Osesr with him, he had every reason to think 
himself blesse' «nd fortunate amongst rising artists. Lord 
St. Cyres went over folio after folio of sketches, setting aside 
half a dozen from ihis” and half a dozen from that, and then 
winnowing hi’ selections until he had at last brought them 
down to five, with no one of which he seemed able to part. 
He appealed constantly to Oscar for his advice and opinion, 
and the young gentleman was compelled to be at least out- 
wardly amiable. 


“‘T’ll have these five, Steele,”’ said his Lordship. ‘‘ Just 
take these sketches as your inspiration, and paint the pictures 
uniform in size with the one you have on the easel. Kh, 
Oscar? They’ll do excellently for the long room at home. 
Two on either side and one facing the entrance.” 

He rubbed his hands together and smiled with the utmost 
sweetness. 

“You think they lend themselves to a large treatment, 
Steele ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Martin, in his laconic way; ‘‘they’ll do very 
well.”’ 

“ And when can you let me have them? Within the year?”’ 

“‘Tmpossible,’’ said Martin, decisively. ‘‘'Three within the 
year, the other two six months later.” 

“Very well,’’ returned his Lordship ; ‘“‘ we must make that 
do. I’ll give you some sort of screed about it. It’s just as 
well to have these little things in business form, and when I 
get back I’ll write to you.”’ 

He went away in the highest spirits, mischievously calling 
on Oscar to share his pleasure in the promised acquisitions, 
and submitting his protégé to all the torments he could devise 
in that fashion. 

“*And, oh, Oscar,’’ said he, half-way home, as if struck 
with a sudden remembrance, ‘‘ what about that Marriott 
affair? I shall really have to ask you to report progress pretty 
soon. Don’t forget to see about that little matter. I am 
pardonably anxious,’’ his Lordship added sweetly, ‘‘to see you 
settled. You don’t resent my interference in that matter, do 
you?” 

The wretched Oscar muttered a feeble negative in answer to 
the kind inquiry, and fell into an angry desperation, whilst his 
Lordship, who was lately getting full of projects, unfolded a 
plan for rebuilding The Belfry. When Oscar teebly hinted 
that this might be a somewhat expensive enterprise, St. Cyres 
said musingly that those scoundrelly architects always did 
underestimate things, to be sure; but that the sum supposed 
to be necessary was no more than thirty thousand pounds. At 
this rate, it became abundantly clear to the young gentle- 
man that his own prospective fortune would not take long in 
melting. His uncle’s every sentence was like a crack of the 
whip or a dig of the spur to urge him forward. He would have 
obeyed, with at least an outward grace, a month or two earlier ; 
but the very dangers and difficulties which surrounded his 
courtship of Miss Dromore naturally made the young lady her- 
self seem more desirable ; and he parted from the head of the 
house in a mood which half disposed him to rebellion. 

Meantime, Martin, pipe in mouth, was slaving away at his 
easel with a new inspiration of vigorous hope to help him. 
He remembered always afterwards what a happy certainty and 
mastery belonged to that day’s work. He never hesitated or 
doubted for a second, but was in one of those splendid moods 
in which an artist is ensured of success beforehand, and knows 
himself to be at his own absolute best. Somewhere in the 
middle of the day he ate a sandwich and drank a glass of 
sherry, without laying down his palette for a moment, and on 
that slight refreshment he laboured until the failing light 
warned him to set his tools aside. 

The five thousand pounds his Lordship’s handsome com- 
missions promised would have been sufficiently welcome if they 
had brought nothing but their own value with them. But 
they brought infinitely more than that. They gave him the 
right to speak of the secret he had so long nursed in his own 
heart. They set him on the very pinnacle of hope. He had 
seen that peak shining roseate and glorious from afar, and had 
known the way between himself and it to be rugged, toilsome, 
and slow. And now—see what wealth could do !—a rich patron 
had but to reach out a hand to him, and lo, at a bound he 
touched the summit of his desire, all dangers and delays left 
behind. 

Some belated entertainment, which should have been held 
a month earlier, and had been unaccountably delayed till now, 
when three-fourths of the world were out of town, was booked 
for thatvery night. Ida had promised for it, and Mrs. St. Cyres 
was to accompany her. Oscar was going, too, and even his Lord- 
ship, in pursuit of thatmischievoussystem of cat-and-mouse play 
on which he had entered with his nephew, had made a sardonic- 
ally gracious promise to lookin. Martin was invited, and being 
one of those people who make up their minds rapidly when 
they have sufficient ground, he resolved that, by one means or 
another, he would contrive to speak to Ida before the night 
was over, and would get a ‘Yes’? or a ‘‘No”’ from her. 
Nobody would have thought it to look at him, for to all out- 
ward appearance he was just as calm and self-possessed as 
ever ; but there was a dreadful flutter in his breast when once 
he had arrived at his resolution, and every now and again, 
without apparent provocation, his heart would beat so violent 
a tattoo against his ribs as to take his breath away. Many a 
brave man going into action for the first time—or, for the 
matter of that, the second or the third—has experienced a 
similar emotion. And if there were no actual risk to life here, 
there was as great a risk to Martin’s mind. He was to have or 
to lose, for good and all, that which made life worth having— 
to his way of thinking. He was no conquering Sultan who 
had but to throw his handkerchief, but felt devoutly humble, 
unworthy. He was a prey to all manner of doubts and fears, 
and quite honestly depreciated himself beneath his poorest 
merits. When he had dined at his usual restaurant, he went 
back to his room, turned up his lamp and etched for an hcur 
or two before he began to dress, striving with all his might to 
keep his mind clear of the coming fatality, and, on the whole, 
succeeding rather poorly. When he could control his im- 
patience no longer—and this was at an absurdly early hour 
for his purpose—he attired himself with unusual care, and, 
having done so, took a ‘‘scunner,’’ as the Scotch folk say, at 
his own personal appearance. 

“How could a girl be expected to fall in love with a fellow 
like that !”’ he asked, as he surveyed himself in the glass. To 
his own eyes he looked uncompromisingly ugly, loutish, un- 
dignitied. He was so little of a coxcomb that even his self- 
depreciation seemed coxcombical, and he was as little pleased 
with his mental as with his physical aspects. He turned away 
in a flush of self-disdain, almost of self-despair. What an in- 
solence it seemed that he should dare to aspire to any creature 
so pure, so innocent, so good, so far from his own sphere ! His 
own sphere looked low, coarse, and sordid to him. — 

Serious lovers take their malady in this way ; and not only 
poets and romancers, but the wiser and milder sorts of 
philosophers have long since come to the conclusion that 
these takings of self to task, and this exalting of the virtues of 
another, are amongst the most wholesome of a young man’s 
natural exercises. It certainly seems almost an essential that 
a high-minded young man’s love for a girl should carry him 
through these phases, and if the girl is only worth a twentieth 
part of that sweet worship which he bestows upon her she is 
worth the whole of it. 

At that late period of the season, Lady Margaret’s rooms 
were but thinly peopled. A month earlier they would have 
been crammed with a sweltering crowd; but now there was 
positively room to walk about all the evening long, and Ida 
found her first carpet-dance in town eminently enjoyable. To 
her countrified experience the evening was a crush, and when 
her hostess lamented so few people were present, she took it 


for a kind of fun and answered with a demure satire that i+ 
was certainly a pity. 

Lord St. Cyres, to the astonishment of everybody who 
knew him, came early and stayed late, asif his tastes were 
growing innocent in old age ; bat the secret of it was that Miss 
Marriott was there, and he found a keen pleasure in the hidden 
surliness of Oscar’s demeanour. That young gentleman was 
assiduous in his attentions to the plain and wealthy young lady 
his noble relative had chosen for him, but he darted a hundred 
glances of rage and jealousy at Steele, who, whenever he had 
the chance, attached himself limpet-like to Ida. Martin had 
no opportunity of speaking his mind at any time, but he had 
a strange new way of looking at her which disturbed the girl 
a good deal. It was Martin’s way to be solemn, but he was 
more than usually grave to-night. 

People dropped away by twos and threes, and then, as 
sometimes will happen, even in an assembly of jaded people 
at the fag-end of the London season, there came a moment 
when everybody seemed resolute to stay. For one thing, there 
were a great many young people there, and over some of these 
came an abundon of excitement and merriment, which, com- 
municating itself to the rest, turned what had hitherto seemed 
arather solemn and dreary function into a scene of gaiety. 
Dancing set in with renewed vigour, and was kept up until 
broad daylight. 

Ida had never enjoyed.herself so much in her life, and when 
at last Steele helped to muffle her in her wrappings, her eyes 
and cheeks were bright, her lips were parted, and her whole 
face was alive with pleasure. 

‘“‘T have something to say to you,’’ he whispered, as he 
bent over her, at the hall-door. They were alone for the 
moment, but Lord St. Cyres’ carriage stood at the kerb, and 
the footman, stifling a yawn behind his hand, stood with the 
door open. ‘‘ When can you give me an opportunity?’ said 
Steele, in rather a mastertul way. ‘‘ Let it be soon.” 

He was so ultra-solemn that Ida half feared that she had 
somehow contrived to offend him. Nobody, she thought, had 
been quite as mirthful as herself, and perhaps Martin might 
think that she had overstepped the limits of propriety. That 
reflection appeared so dreadful that she rose at once to face it. 

“*We can walk home to Lord St. Cyres’s house,’’ she said. 
“Tt is only three or four hundred yards from here. We 
can talk by the way.” : 

The pavement was dry and warm, and the morning air of 
town almost as pure and balmy as that of the country. The 
sky was of a hazy blue, and everywhere a torn fleecy veil of 
rose was drawn over it. The long perspective of the street 
was blank save for the figure of a solitary policeman, who 
stood a hundred yards away, looking at the little cluster of 
carriages and the figures of departing guests. Martin offered 
his arm to Ida, and they descended the steps together. 

One little gloved hand rested on his arm somewhat tremu- 
lously, and the other gathered up the foamy folds of her dress, 
so that Steele, looking down as he walked beside her, saw a 
delightful realisation of old Suckling’s verse. For— 

Like mice beneath her petticoat, 

Her little feet stole in and out 

As if they feared the light. 

A lover has a perfect right to be charmed beyond reason by 
any grace his mistress may display, and the appearance and 
vanishing of the little white-slippered feet aroused an absurdly 
disproportionate joy in Martin’s bosom. He was nerving 
himself all the while for his declaration, and, if it had not been 
for the growing nearness of the lounging policeman’s figure, 
could have found courage to make it. 

‘“You had something to say to me, Martin,’ said Ida, 
wondering a little at his silence. 

““Yes,’”’? he answered. ‘‘ Let us get past this fellow, and 
then I’ tell you.”’ 

She was certain that he was going to scold her, and, to 
disarm him, settled her hand a little more confidently upon his 
arm and looked up with a timid and appealing smile. 

“T hope you have enjoyed yourself,’’ she said nervously. 
“T am really afraid that I was growing boisterous. Did you 
think so, Martin? ’’ 

‘‘ You? boisterous?” he answered. ‘‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘‘T was really afraid,’’ she said, ‘‘that you were going to 
be angry with me.”’ 

They had passed the policeman by this time, and the strect 
was clear. Martin passed over his right hand and took extra 
charge of Ida’s. 

“You might do what you would, dear,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
you could never make me angry. Ida,’’? he went on quickly, 
‘to-day has made a great difference in my fortunes. I should 
say yesterday, rather. Lord St. Cyres has given me a com- 
mission for five thousand pounds’ worth of work. ‘hat puts 
me where I had not hoped to be for a long time to come, and 
I have made up my mind to speak. I want you for my wife. 
I love you with all my heart and soul.’’ 

She walked on without a word. The whole world was, for 
a moment, blotted out, obliterated, unmade. He, looking 
down at her, saw that her face was white; and, for a few brief 
seconds, which must needs have seemed long and terrible to 
a lover’s mind, he thought that either in itself or by his 
abruptness his declaration had shocked and frightened her. 
But, in what was, after all, a very little while, the colour flowed 
back until her cheeks were suffused with blushes. What he 
said she hardly knew; and Martin himself, having passed the 
limits of his customary self-control, would have been hard put 
to it if asked to report his own utterances an hour later. But 
he poured out his whole heart to her, and she gave him no 
answer until they stood before the door of Lord St. Cyres’s 
town house. There was not a creature in sight; the birds 
were carolling in the leafy trees of the square as blithely as 
if the sun that inspired them to song had awakened them in 
the heart of Wandshaugh Wood itself. 

“You ’re not hurt?’’ said Martin, holding both her hands 
in his. ‘‘ You are not offended ?”’ 

It took all the courage she was mistress of to enable her 
to look up and meet his glance. 

“¢T could never have cared for anybody else in the world,” 
she said. 

And with that his Lordship’s carriage, which had been 
mercifully delayed by the exchange of some small confidences 
between Mrs. St. Cyres and her hostess, swung round into the 
square. Martin rang the bell, and whispered, 

‘*T shall speak to your uncle to-morrow.”’ 

She gave him a new blush for an answer; and as the 
carriage drew up before the door, they shook hands. There 
was no chance for another word, and they parted there and 
then with the assurance that at least two people in that huge 
Babylon were perfectly happy. And what a blessed thing it 
is to know that love’s sweet reality comes to almost every- 
body once. 


CHAPTER VII. 
That very carpet dance which gave Martin Steele the oppor- 
tunity for his long-deferred declaration was the last straw 
which broke the camel back of his Lordship’s social endurance. 
He had so desired that Theodore Craill should think well of 
him that, when once his old friend had resolved upon his visit, 
his Lordship himself had decided that, dering its limit at 


least, he would quit sack and live cleanly. He had now been 
sober for more than a fortnight, and, within his own door, 
had, except for those brief hours when he was closeted with 
his own confidential valet, carefully bottled up all his ill 
language. Ida’s fresh youth and beauty had made his self- 
imposed task less irksome than it would otherwise have been ; 
but, as his Lordship had clearly foreseen from the first, he 
was growing weary even of her, and was all the keener set on 
getting back to his original vices because of the little spell of 
virtue to which he had treated his friends. 

So long as his Lordship kept sober he could control his 
tongue; but when once he had taken too much wine his 
tongue controlled him and led him into very curious ways 
indeed. 

Being pretty well engaged in the resumption of his old 
pursuits, he forgot the promised letter to Steele for a week or 
so; but one afternoon sent his man down to the painter’s 
studio with a request that Martin would dine with him that 
evening, and a promise that the document should then be 
handed over. The young artist was, of course, only too glad 
to spend an evening under the same roof with his goddess, and 
at once closed with the invitation. 

There was something distinctly odd about Lord St. Cyres 
that evening. He talked fast and laughed loudly. His eyes 
were more than naturally bright, and there was a flush of 
feverish colour which spread beyond the vanishing point of 
his careful rouge. Old ‘Theodore had gone off to dine with an 
eminent bibliophile, and to spend the evening in envy and 
admiration amongst his bookish treasures. Martin was sole 
guest, and so there were only four at his Lordship’s table. 
Mrs. St. Cyres sat on thorns, dreading an explosion from her 
noble brother-in-law ; and once or twice the old man muttered 
oaths at the servants. When the meal was over, Mrs. St. Cyrcs 
made haste to drag Ida away; and when, after coffee and a 
cigarette, Steele would fain have followed the ladies, St. Cyres, 
with a noisy joviality, laid forcible hand upon him and pushed. 
him back into his chair. 

“T don’t want any of their confounded cat-lap !’’ said his 
Lordship, who, from the dilapidated Apollo of a week ago, 
had changed to a thin Silenus, with a touch of the satyr in 
him. ‘I’m,going to have some brandy and soda, Steele. 
You have some brandy and soda, too, I’ll take a cigar, and 
write out this agreement.”’ 

He rang for writing materials, and the man who obeyed 
his orders not being quick enough to suit his fancy, his Lord- 
ship himself cleared a portion of the tablecloth by a sweep of 
the right arm which wrecked half a dozen wine-glasses. He 
rated the man for this, and threatened to stop the costs of the 
breakage out of his wages. But the servant having listened 
and retired in respectful silence, his Lordship grew loudly good- 
humoured again and apropos of nothing began to tell a story. 
Steele thought the narrative even curiously objectionable, and 
sat glum and solemn, facing the naughty old gentleman with 
a glance of reproving scrutiny. 

“You don’t like that kind of story ?’’ said his Lordship, a 
little thickly. 

‘*T do not, indeed !”’ said Steele. 

“Then,’’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ 1711 tell you another.”’ 

He helped himself to more brandy and soda and reopened 
his batteries. ; 

“T beg your pardon,’’ said Steele, ‘“‘but with your per- 
mission I’ll go and join the jadies.”’ 

“Oh! be hanged!”’ cried his Lordship, rising and turning 
the key in the door and then withdrawing it and slipping it 
into one of his pockets. ‘‘ We’re going to make a night of it. 
You don’t know how damned sick I am! What with the 
young baggage and the old baggage, and that old duffer of a 
Craill, and that young prig of a nephew of mine, I’ve been 
tired of life this fortnight.” : 

Had his Lordship been younger than he was the artist 
might have spoken his mind without delay; but, howsoever 
unvenerable his old age might be, his years were reverent, and 
aman almost young enough to be his grandson was bound to 
keep silence so far. 

His Lordship, for the time being, had forgotten his story, 
and maundered tipsily of twenty things before he recollected 
itagain. Steele stopped him midway through it. 

“*T want your Lordship to understand,” he said, “that I 
don't care for that kind of amusement.” 

_ Youre one of the psalm-singing lot, T suppose,’’ said his 
Lordship. 

The wine was so far in that the wit was out altogether. 
His faculty of polished satire had left him, and he was simply 
a foolish, flustered, drunken old man with a taste for ill- 
temper and objectionable narrative. 

“You're not yourself to-night,’ said Steele. 
advise you to go to bed.”” 

“That be damned for a yarn!”’ said his Lordship. ‘‘ Take 
your liquor, and take a lesson in breeding with it. Never 
interrupt a gentleman in his own house. Sit quiet there, and 
let me finish my story.”’ 

“T’d a great deal rather you didn’t finish your story, Lord 
St. Cyres,”’ said Steele. ‘‘ Let me have the key, if you please. 
You had better allow me to ring, and tell your man to help 
you upstairs to bed.”’ ; : 

Do you mean to insinuate,” said his Lordship, ‘that I 
am in a condition to make assistance necessary?” 

He ran the words altogether into an almost indistinguish- 
able jumble, and, rising as he spoke, rounded the table with an 
uncertain footstep to confront his guest. 

“TJ insinuate nothing,’’ Steele answered, with a vexed laugh. 

“You do, Sir!”’ a host cried out in a loud voice. 

“Hush! hush!’’ Steelé*remonstrated. ‘‘The ladies are 
overhead.’” ; 

His Lordship’s reply need not be chronicled; but it was 
so gross that if a younger man had spoken it the artist could 
have found it in his mind to knock him down. F 

“Who are you?” stormed St. Cyres, and instantly pro- 
ceeded to describe his guest in the least flattering terms. 

“Now,’? said Steele, ‘‘you are getting to be very dis- 
reputable, and in the morning you will probably be very sorry 
and ashamed.” 

St. Cyres cried out that he was an insolent young jack- 
anapes; that he had picked him from the gutter, and had 
honoured him with a seat at his table; that he had been willing 
to make his fortune, not because he cared for his confounded 
pictures, which, on his conscience, he regarded as abominable 
daubs, but to spite his nephew Oscar, who was a disobedient 
young fellow, and had attempted to run counter to his patron’s 
wishes in the matter of marriage. 

« Wanted to marry a ragged robin out of a country hedge! oe 
said his Lordship. And then, suddenly seating himself, drank 
more brandy and soda, and became on a sudden ridiculously 
cheerful. “The little filly has got her points,”’ he said. 

“Hold your tongue, Sir!’? Steele broke in sternly. ‘‘T 
won’t have you talk of your own guest, and my plighted wife, 
in that fashion !”’ : 

It is quite likely that his Lordship had never received such 
a command in his life before; and for the moment it staggered 
him into sobriety.’ He had been surrounded by tuft-hunters 
and toadies all his days. He had never cared much to associate 
with his own social equals, and had fed and flogged, this 


“Let me 
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forty years past, as mean a herd of hirelings as the town could 
find—which is saying a good deal. 

“My young friend,”’ he said, with something like a re- 
sumption of his common manner, ‘‘ you’re a fool.” 

‘*That is quite possible,’ Steele responded; ‘ but IT am 
the sort of fool who likes to conserve his self-respect, and I 
think I shall do that best by going.” 

If his Lordship had been master of himself, he would have 
known better how to be dignified. 

‘*You’ve thrown five thousand pounds into the gutter,’’ 
said he. 

‘Jt may lie there for me,’’ Steele answered in cold con- 
tempt. ‘‘I don’t choose to grope there for money. May I 
trouble your Lordship to unlock the door?’’ 

His Lordship disdainfully flung the key upon the table, 
and sat glowering at him with a face of drunken anger. Martin 
took up the key and unlocked the door. He knew his way to 
the drawing-room, and, mounting leisurely, made his adieux to 
Ida and to Mrs. St. Cyres. The elder lady followed him in 
some trepidation to the landing, and stayed his retreat for a 
moment by laying the tips of her fingers upon his sleeve. 

“Mr. Steele,’”’ she said, with a look of distress, ‘‘ you have 
quarrelled with Lord St. Cyres?’’ 

She was not in the least sorry for that, but she knew, by 
experience, the conditions under which his Lordship quarrelled 
with his guests, and under those conditions was in abject terror 
of her noble kinsman. 

“There has been a disagreement between us,’’ Martin 
answered. ‘‘I don’t think the fault was mine. Pray say 
nothing to Miss Dromore.”’ 

“Ts he greatly excited? ”’ the lady asked. 

“7 think not,’’ he responded; ‘but I think that on all 
grounds it will be better that Miss Dromore should not see 
him again this evening.”’ 

“‘Oh, be sure of that, Mr. Steele !’’ cried the lady; and on 
this assurance they parted. 

His Lordship went to sleep, and awaking cold and wretched 
afew hours later, made his way to bed without recalling the 
events of the evening very clearly. Rising next morning with 
an accusing headache, and a vivid memory of the quarrel, he 
felt savagely humiliated. 

“The painter scored,’’ his Lordship confessed to himself. 
“There is not the shadow of a doubt about it: the beggar 
scored, and I gave him every chance to do it.” 

He was bitterly angry with himself, and was somewhat 
surprised to discover how little he was enraged against Steele. 
He resolved early that he would not be the only person to be 
humiliated that day, for it had been a lifelong fashion with 
him to soothe his own smarts by making somebody else to 
suffer. He composed his shakened nerves with a brandy and 
soda, and lay in wait for his sister-in-law. 

“My dear Laura,”’ he began with an unusual suavity, when 
he encountered her, ‘‘ I am not quite satisfied with our young 
friend Oscar. I shovild be sorry to say anything which should 
distress you; but unless we can see our way to bring our 
young friend to some sense of his duty, I’m afraid I shall 
have to quarrel with him, and to quarrel with him seriously.”’ 

‘‘T hope not,”’ said the poor lady, trying to smile in answer 
to his Lordship’s goblin playfulness. 

‘We both hope not, of course,” said St. Cyres. “It 
would be a grief to me to quarrel with Oscar; and, not only 
a grief, but an embarrassment. I should positively be troubled 
to know to whom to leave my little economies; and you know, at 
my time of life, my dear Laura, men grow averse to changing 
their plans.”’ 

The thinly veiled threat was more than clear enough; 
but Mrs. St. Cyres had to smile as she listened to it, and 
to treat it as an ebullition of the merest friendly humour. 

‘You know my wishes for Oscar,”’ his Lordship continued, 
“and Oscar himself is perfectly aware of them. Now, an 
open and manly declavation on Oscar’s part that he could not, 
for his own happiness’ sake, yield to my wishes, would have 
met, on my side, with every consideration. You know that, 
my dear Laura, I am sure.” 

‘7 assure you,’? she began, but his Lordship cocked so 
wickedly watchful an eye at her that she stopped, contused. 

“Quite so,” he said, with supreme dryness, . ‘‘ Exactly. 
I anticipate what you would say. You were ignorant of his 
objections ?”’ 

‘But he has no objections,”’ cried Mrs. St. Cyres. 

“Now, let me tell you, Laura,” said St. Cyres, nursing one 
knee and looking sideways at her with the richest enjoyment 
of her growing trouble, ‘‘ that there is nothing I appreciate so 
much as candour. Nothing I dislike so much as its opposite. 
Oscar, I am afraid, has not been quite candid with me in 
respect to this affair. Oh by-the-way,”’ he added, with an 
air of having suddenly remembered something, ‘‘did I tell you 
that Craill was leaving us?”’ 

‘““No,’’ she answered, wondering what this sudden change 
of subject might portend. 

“Yes,” said his Lordship, “he’s leaving us. He’s going 
back into his solitudes. I have persuaded him not to drag 
Miss Dromore back at once, and I have as good as promised 
him that you will take care of the young lady for a week or 
two. Town is dull just now; but, of course, it’s all fresh and 
delightful to an inexperienced child like her.”” 

“ She is a dear creature,’’ said Mrs. St. Cyres. ‘A dear 
little creature. I shall be delighted to have her with me.” 

“T knew I could rely upon your kindness,’ he made 
answer. ‘But about Oscar now. Do you think he’s con- 
tented with my plans for him?”’ 

“Tam sure,” said Mrs. St. Cyres, ‘‘ that he has no reason 
to be anything but grateful for your interest.”’ : 

“ Of course,”’ said his Lordship, with mischievous gravity ; 
‘and I suppose that so far as you know he has never shown 


any dissatisfaction ?” 


“Oscar,” said the young gentleman’s mother, with an 
effort to appear at ease, ‘‘is very young, and though he 
gives me very little of his confidence, I am really not prepared 
to say that he has not sacrificed some romantic fancy or 
another in deference to your wishes.”’ ae : 

“But nothing that you know of?” said his Lordship, 
with a casual air. The poor lady gave a laugh which looked. 
and sounded natural enough, and spread her hands abroad as 
if she asked whether such a confidence between Oscar and 
herself ‘were probable. ‘I’m very glad to be assured of it,”’ 
said his Lordship. ‘‘ As for that, of course, you couldn’ t 
fail to know if anything of the kind had happened, and I’m 
very pleased to have your assurance. : 

Bhe knew that he per trapped her, but she was afraid to 
retire from the position in which he had placed her, or 
to offer any explanation. , 

“T must have a talk with Oscar one of these near days, 
he said. ‘I’ll ask him to lunch with me at the club, and 
have it out with him, though I can’t very well do that 
whilst Craill is here. Well let it rest fora day or two, my 
dear Laura—we’ll let it rest for a day or two. But remember 
to remind the young gentleman that what T value most in the 
world is candour. It is a quality which does not often decorate 
your sex, and I admire it all the more in you. I believe in 
the hereditary transmission of virtue, and a boy who has the 
inestimable blessing of a candid mother should be a model of 


upright truthfulness. I breakfast at the club this morning. 
Make my excuses to our charming guest, Laura, and so—au 
revoir !”’ 

He sallied out a little soothed by the baiting to which he 
had subjected his sister-in-law, but still sore about last 
night’s interview with Steele. He had not been dignified 
with Steele. He had not been master of himself. He had 
come off so far second best in the encounter that the painter 
had an undeniable right to despise him. 

“Hang the beggarly upstart! I wish there were more 
like him.”’ 

He rang that change all day ; but, to do him justice, his 
approval was vastly stronger than his dislike. 

**T?ll stand equal with that fellow !’’ he declared. 
force that fellow to respect me!”’ 


Gea 


CHAPTER VITI. 

St. Cyres’s news with respect to Theodore Craill’s departure 
was, of course, well founded. The old recluse and bookworm 
had never accustomed himself to sedentary habits, and could 
no more confine himself within doors in London than in the 
country. ‘The streets of town were like a nightmare to him. 
He lost his way whenever he went out alone, and every day he 
had to charter a cabman as his guide homeward through the 
brick-and-mortar desert. If he stood to think on the pave- 
ment, a score of people jostled him, and on one or two 
occasions, placid and harmless as he was, he fairly lost his 
temper. He came, in a week, to the conclusion that London 
wus no place for him, and unbosomed himself to his host only 
a day or two later. He was one of the few living creatures 
whom St. Cyres respected, and it may even be said that the 
unvenerable Peer had something like an affection for him. 
But, in spite of this, the world-ignorant bookman bored him ; 
and though he made a graceful resistance, he was rather glad 
than otherwise that his guest was going. It was part of the 
graceful show of resistance to hand over Ida to the care of 
Mrs. St. Cyres, and to keep her in town for a week or two after 
her guardian’s departure; but in this he had a personal pur- 
pose of his own to serve. He had by no means done with Oscar 
yet; and the thought that his nephew had attempted, how- 
ever unsuccessfully, to overreach him filled him with a sense of 
spiteful pleasure. 

It was not until after Craill’s departure that he sent his 
promised invitation to Oscar to lunch with him at his club. 
The young gentleman came, and, though warned by his 
mother, came in apparently high spirits. The high spirits were 
none the less real because of his Lordship’s open breach with 
his newly found and recently discarded protége, the artist. 

St. Cyres was a little grumpy during the meal, and after it 
proposed a retirement to the card-room, which at that hour, 
and at that season of the year, was empty. 

‘Oscar, my boy,” he began, with an air and tone which 
were meant to be a parody on those of fatherly affection, ‘I 
have been a good deal exercised about you of late. Iam not 
quite sure that I have been acting in accordance with your 
own views of your own best interests.’’ 

‘Indeed ?”’ said Oscar, feigning an easy wnembarrassed 
surprise at this. ‘‘I assure you, Sir, I don’t understand.” 

“T ought to have considered,”’ said St. Cyres, ‘‘ that youth 
sometimes has fancies which old age no longer shares. Be 
frank with me, Oscar. I can trust your candour. 1 told your 
sainted mother—don’t be alarmed by the word ‘sainted’—she is 
still with us, and in the enjoyment of robust health for all I 
know to the contrary—I told your excellent mother the same 
thing the other day. Considering the frail nature of my own - 
tenure of life, my dear Oscar—though, thank Heaven, I was 
never better than I am at this minute—and considering the pos- 
sibly disagreeable nature of the claim I made upon you, I have 
been thinking how a disingenuous fellow might have acted. A 
disingenuous fellow might have said to himself, ‘ Here is this 
confounded old uncle of mine who wants to bully me by the 
power of his money into a distasteful marriage. But the 
old wretch may go off the hooks any day.’ You observe, my 
dear Oscar, that I employ the disingenuous young man’s 
modern form of expression. I can’t help it. \ I have a sort of 
dramatic faculty which insists upon my putting myself in 
other people’s places ; which insists, indeed, upon my thinking 
as well as speaking as they would do under given circum- 
stances. Let me see. Where was I? Oh, yes! the disin- 
genuous young man. Well, I picture the disingenuous young 
man as saying that this tyrannous old uncle can’t last for ever. 
That any little affair of the heart may be kept a secret from 
him, and that, in fine, one may dangle and keep dangling until 
the old wretch dies, and may inherit the price of obedience 
without incurring its pains.” 

Oscar’s joints were loosened, and he said nothing. 

“‘T am not a suspicious man,’’ pursued his Lordship. 
“‘ My experience of the world has not been fortunate, but I am 
glad to say that I keep my green youth unspoiled. And being 
unsuspicious by nature, and having a model of candour for a 
nephew, I have never had any fear of my designs being wilfully 
set at naught by you.”’ 

“T_T hope not, Sir,’ said Oscar, with a ghastly effort to 
seem natural. 

“}fope!’? cried his Lordship, gaily. ‘‘ Hope is a feeble 
word to express so perfect a certainty. And how do the love 
affairs go, Oscar? ‘Tellme. When did you see Miss Marriott 
last?’ E 

‘“‘T have had no opportunity of late,’’ Oscar stammered. 
“‘T dine with Mr. Marriott to-morrow.”’ 

“ Ah,”? said his Lordship, ‘‘that’s well—that’s well. No 
arrizre pensée, ch, Oscar? No little shrinking violet of a maid 
hidden away in the country anywhere? ‘No priory tach- 
ment,’ as Mr. Weller says? Ah, you dog; I wish I were as 
young as you are!” 

It will be admitted that if his Lordship had led either 
Oscar or his mother towards the way of confession, he had 
taken good care that the road should be as rugged and difficult 
as he could make it. To have given them a chance of being 
open with him, each in turn, and to have given it in such a 
fashion as to make candour less possible than it had ever been 
before, was a legitimate triumph to his way of thinking, and 
the sense of his own astuteness was like nectar tohim. But 
whilst Oscar sat forlornly counting his own chances, his 
Lordship fell with a scarcely abated confusion and self- 
contempt to thinking of his failure with that fellow Steele. 
There is no such cure for self-contempt as the power to despise 
a fellow-creature, and St. Cyres consoled himself by con- 
temning his nephew. 

“He comes to heel,’? he said to himself, ‘like a rated 
hound! I’d never have done that for anybody’s money. 
That jackanapes of a painter wouldn’t either. He's the only 
man 1’ve seen in the crowd. He’s worth fifty of this foppish 
dilettante.” 

Oscar was no sooner released from him than he leaped into 
a hansom and drove over to his mother’s house at Fulham. 

“That satanic uncle of mine,’ he said, ‘‘ suspects some- 
thing. Craill must have spoken to him. It was mere mid- 
summer madness to suppose that he would keep silence on 
such a matter. He had no reason to keep silence, and every 
reason in the world to speak.” 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Welcome, indeed! Yes, all who know : s 2 At 
; : She is so blithely debonair 
Sweet Lady May take that for granted ; A WELCOME GUEST. i Raven RineoalnTAy witty, 
Her presence kindles such a glow So fascinating, and so fair, 
That men and women feel enchanted ; BY R. C. WOODVILLE. Yct has a heart of tenderest pity. 
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At one the housedog, fiercely grim, 
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Where they some sixpences may get BY G. E. ROBERTSON. gd thenalp ane he 1s feeding. 


From gentry gay at their carouses, 
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“‘T am convinced,’’ returned his mother, ‘that Mr. Craill 
has said nothing. We should have heard more than hints and 
innuendoes if he had. Your uncle suspects and is trying to 
fathom things. During the whole time I was in his house [ 
was under cross -examination. You have been dreadfully 
indiscreet, Oscar; but it is not yet too late to repair the 
mischief.’’ 

“If Craill has not spoken,’ cried Oscar, ‘there is no 
mischief done.’’ 

‘Indeed! there is,’”? Mrs. St. Cyres protested. ‘‘ Your 
uncle’s suspicions are aroused, and if once he thinks that you 
have been trying to outwit him, you may bid farewell to any 
hope of his money. I have every reason to believe that Miss 
Dromore has engaged herself to Mr. Steele, so that any 
renewal of that chase is certain to be fruitless. Submit to 
your uncle’s will, my child. Show that you desire to please 
him, and everything will be well.’’ 

‘But if he should speak to Miss Dromore,’ said Oscar. 

“Leave Miss Dromore to me,’”? his mother responded. 
‘“Miss Dromore is a sensible girl, and will not make mischief 
in the family of her guardian’s friend.” 

‘* Have you spoken to her?’ Oscar asked. 

“You may put yourself at ease upon that matter,’’ said 
Mrs. St. Cyres. ‘I charge myself with it. You dine with 
the Marriotts to-night? Do your best, Oscar. Forget those 
high-flown and Quixotic sentiments which you have hitherto 
allowed to carry you away. Iam older and more experienced 
than you, and I can tell you out of my own experience that 
they lead neither to prosperity nor to happiness. I had to 
relinquish my own fancies in that way years ago.”’ 

Perhaps even a mother who thought Oscar St. Cyres a 
Quixote might have had but little sentimental baggage to 
put with at any time; but the good lady was perfectly 
honest and serious. Oscar himself was fairly frightened, and 
had had full time to arrive at a double conclusion. Miss 
Dromore looked less essential to his happiness than she had 
seemed so short a while ago; and his uncle’s fortune, in the 
near peril of losing it, had come to have at least a doubled 
value. He went away quite determined to be docile, and 
though he did not surrender his poor little romance without 
pain, he set his duty to himself against it, and—so accommo- 
dating and elastic is human nature—thought himself some- 
thing of a hero. 

Mrs. St. Cyres had spoken with perfect confidence for 
Ida, and had no dream of any difficulty to be encountered 
with her. The widow had tact, and opened the ball with 
cunning. She began by delicately praising Steele, in whom 
she discovered a rare combination of manly faculties and 
qualities, and, in the fall tide of her praises, embraced and 
kissed Ida impetuously, declaring that she was a lucky girl. 
The lucky girl, thus taken off her guard, had nothing for it but 
to confess, and her hostess heaped congratulations and 
prophecies of happiness upon her. 

‘* My poor Oscar,”’ she said, “is broken-hearted ; but you 
know the verse, dear— 

Alas! for pleasure on the sea 
And sorrow on the shore, 
The smile that blessed one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more!” 
She spoke the lines with a half-tearful smile and an air of 
mingled fun and tenderness which were really very charming, 
and made the allusion to poor dear Oscar quite bearable. 

“Oscar,’? mamma continued, ‘‘ would fret for a time, and 
will feel very deeply, for I know his sensitive nature. You 
may think how much he cared, dear, when I tell you his uncle 
had other views for him, and that the poor dear romantic boy 
in proposing to you made up his mind to throw away a fortune 
of half a million.’’ 

Mrs. St. Cyres took the outside estimate; but then she was 
a person of a hopeful disposition, and always preferred that 
to a smaller one. 

“Tf you had been able,’’ she pursued, “‘to return his 
attachment, poor fellow, to be sure he would never have 
regretted the fortune. He is too nobly indifferent to money, 
and I have had great difficulty in keeping him from telling 
his uncle all. But, you see, Ida dear, I ama mother, and [ 
have poor Oscar’s interest at heart. Since he cannot be happy 
in his own way, I would strive to make him happy in mine; 
and though money is not everything, it is not to be despised. 
At least, it opens a career to a young man, and makes public 
usefulness and public ambition easy to him.” 

With all of this Ida devoutly concurred, and, having got 
so far with complete success, Mrs. St. Cyres approached the 
hub of her design. 

“Lord St. Cyres suspects that Oscar has been running 
counter to his will. He is extremely jealous and arbitrary, 
and, though I would not speak ill of the head of the house for 
the world, I am afraid he is a little underhanded in his ways. 
If he were to ask Oscar or me outright, of course we should be 
bound in honour to tell the truth; but he will never do that. 
I think it very likely that he may approach you, dearest Ida; 
but if he should do so it would be by hint and innuendo, and 
I am sure that though you have been obliged to break Oscar’s 
heart by accepting Mr. Steele, you would not wish that his 
attachment for you, rash and hurried as it seemed to be, 
should lead to his worldly ruin.’ 

Therewith she sank in tears and handkerchief, and Ida 
promised that nothing less than a direct and unescapable 
question should draw an answer from her. 

“ Direct question is not St. Cyres’s way,’’ said the widow, 
‘put, pray be on your guard against him.’? 

Ida promised, being quite enlisted by her hostess’s distress, 
and being as fully determined to escape any assault his Lordship 
might make as ever woodland rabbit was against the devices 
of the weasel. 

_ His Lordship, after his own delightful fashion, tormented 
his sister-in-law by a multiplicity of friendly visits. He re- 
deemed an hour or two of every day from his customary dis- 
sipations by a constitutional drive, which invariably led him 
past Fulham. We called with gifts of fruit and flowers for 
his late guest and his sister-in-law, and was brimful of polite- 
ness and amiability. At his every call the widow’s heart was 
in her mouth and she was on the tenterhooks of suspense 
throughout the duration of every visit. There sat his Lord- 
ship, with his delicate artificial complexion and his dyed 
eyebrows and moustache, smiling and smiling, and talking 
the most agreeable small talk conceivable, and opposite him 
sat the anxious mother, with all her maternal instincts awake 
and trembling in anticipation of attack. After a week of this 
it began to seem as if the attack were never. coming, but she 
never ceased to dread it. But when once the supersubtle 
old manceuvrer had made his morning call look like a habit he 
neglected it; and driving over unexpectedly in the afternoon, 
found Ida alone. 

“And now,” thought the Earl, 
war.’”’ vs 

She would have been a strange sort of gitl indeed who 
would willingly have wrecked any young gentleman’s fortunes 
— = pardonable an indiscretion as a proposal for her own 

and. 

“‘ Dear me,”’ said his Lordship, receiving the news of Mrs. 
St. Cyres’s absence, ‘‘ Laura not at home??? He raised the 
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dyed cyebrows in astonishment, ‘‘I should have thought 
myself certain to have found her here at this hour. I find the 
sunlight a little oppressive, Miss Dromore. I shall have to 
‘drive in tinted glasses. You will allow me to rest a little here ? 
Thank you. Very cool and reposeful after the glare and 
dazzle out of doors.”’ 

““Mrs. St. Cyres has gone out to make a call,’’ said Ida. 
‘*T expect her back every moment.’’ 

‘‘ Ah,”’ returned his Lordship, ‘‘I can give myself a little 
while in that case to the charm of Miss Dromore’s society. By- 
the-way, I don’t find Oscar here of late.’’ 

““No,’’ said Ida, smiling to think that here the attack 
began. ‘‘ Mr. St. Cyres seems busily engaged elsewhere. His 
mother complains that he comes so rarely.’’ 

‘“‘I gave him credit for better taste,’’ said his Lordship, 
smiling and bowing. ‘That is one of the advantages of 
approaching age, Miss Dromore. It gives one a right to 
frankness. One has the sweet privilege of speaking one’s 
mind. Itis right that age should have some compensations. 
It carries penalties enough.”’ 

Ida saw nothing in this which called for any further answer 
than a half-serious assent. Her country life had taught her 
the value of occupation, and her hands were rarely empty. 
They held now some delicate feminine trifle, and she was glad 
of the preoccupation it afforded her. 

““T don’t know, after all,’’ said St. Cyres, ‘ that taste is in 
fault with Oscar. The real fault is a too great catholicity of 
taste, I fancy. I take, again, the privilege of age, Miss 
Dromore. I warn you against the young gentleman’s bland- 
ishments. He is St. Cyres, but they are not.’’ 

‘‘T trust,’’ the girl answered coldly, ‘‘that your Lordship 
will not disquiet yourself on that ground.’’ 

“‘T don’t know,” said his Lordship, ‘I don’t know. A 
word in season, how good itis! It is like apples of gold in a 
network of silver. I am not quite sure of the quotation, and 
I don’t see the appropriateness of the resemblance; but it is 
worth something equally valuable and handsome.’’ 

Now, if Ida had never been warned it is a thousand to one 
that she would have allowed his Lordship’s little impertinence 
to pass in silence. But being on her guard, and fearing lest 
silence might seem to give consent, she gave an answer. 

‘“You must excuse me if I tell you that vour word seems 
curiously out of season.’? She tempered the statement with a 
laugh, which she fancied made it sound as if it meant next to 
nothing. 

“Very nearly out of season, surely,’’ said his Lordship, 
bending forward with another smile. ‘‘ My dear Miss Dromore, 


“You have no right, Lord St. Cyres!”? 


I have been young myself. The young man is the man who 
remembers his youth, and in that sense I am still at fiery five- 
and-twenty. Don’t humiliate me by telling me that my 
penetration is altogether at fault.’’ 

He looked so very wicked and waggish, and, knowing that, 
the girl blushed beneath his glance without having the remotest 
reason for it, and being conscious of her failure, blushed the 
deeper. 

‘* May I beg you to excuse me ?”’ she asked, rising. 
St. Cyres will return directly. : 

St. Cyres arose also, with an air of suavestregret and apology. 

“My dear young lady, my dear Miss Dromore! forgive 
me. I had no intention to offend or pain; I had not supposed 
my nephew had been so fortunate as already to enlist ’”?—— 

‘You are under some strange error,’’ Ida said. 

The old gentleman had his hand upon the door, whether to 
open it for her or to retard her exit, was not clear either from 
his face or attitude. 

‘There is no fool like an old fool,”’ he said. ‘‘ I thought I 
had sufficient ground to goupon. I had permitted myself to 
hope. I had thought that Oscar had disclosed his hopes to 
you.’ ‘ 

““You are the victim of some delusion,’”? Ida answered. 
‘There is nothing whatever between Mr. St. Cyres and myself.”’ 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,’’ returned his Lordship ; 
‘‘but of course I must needs accept a lady's word. Oscar has 
not spoken then ? ’’ 

“She»gave no answer, not being prepared, even for her 
hostess’s sake, to venture on a downright falsehood. 

“He has never spoken?’’ pursued St. Cyres, in a tone of 
soft regret and astonishment. ‘‘Not a word? He has never 
laid bare his heart before you? You do not tell me that! 
You cannot tell me that! And you have rejected him? Poor 
Qscar !’? 

The tone of soft regret was not so well assumed that Ida 
did not seem to hear an underlying note of mockery and anger 
init. She felt desperately that she had been snared, and that 
fair means had not been employed against her, and, under this 
conviction, she flamed for a moment into anger. 

** You have no right, Lord St. Cyres ’?—— 

“Pardon me,’’ he interrupted her smoothly ; ‘but I have 
Oscar's interests at heart. It has been the dream of my life 
to see him happily and advantageously settled before I go. I 
am sorry to learn of your rejection of him.” 

‘You make strange assumptions,” said Ida, fighting to 
the last. 

“But,” cried his Lordship, ‘‘ Miss Dromore does not deny 
them !” : 

At that instant Mrs. St. Cyres entered the room. The old 
fontleman had heard the click of her latch-key, the very rustle 
of her dress; but Ida had been too excited to take notice of 
these faint sounds. 

“* My dear Laura,’’ said St. Cyres, making way for her as 
she entered, but still retaining his hold upon the door, ‘I 
could wish that you and Oscar had been more candid with me. 
Happily, Miss Dromore’s sense of honour does not permit her 
to disguise the truth. Believe me, Miss Dromore, I should 
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regret your rejection of my nephew’s proffer more if I could 
think him worthy of your regard.” 

A mere instant later he had gathered up his hat and 
gloves and was gone, leaving Ida and his sister-in-law to face 
each other in a common dismay. 

‘* You have betrayed us!”’ cried the elder lady, in a sudden 
outburst of fury. ‘You have ruined us! I wish with all my 
heart that I had never seen you, never heard of you! I wish 
that Oscar had never set eyes upon your face! He paid you 
a compliment you no more merited’’—she could find no simile 
or comparison—‘‘ and you have ruined him in return for it!”’ 

‘‘T never spoke a word,” Ida protested, with tears. ‘‘He 
took everything for granted; and though I told him that he 
had no right ’? —— 

“Oh!” cried the elder, wringing her gloved hands to- 
gether and dragging them apart with a sudden gesture of 
ungovernable anger, ‘‘I have no patience! I.trust I may 
never see your face again !”’ 

She swept from the room in a tempest of sudden tears, 
leaving Ida planted there in a profound distress. A full hour 
went by before she could gather her thoughts together. She 
had heard Mrs. St. Cyres’ door closed violently, and had heard 
the vicious turning of the lock. The poor lady’s rapid and 
disordered footsteps sounded constantly overhead, and Ida for 
a while cried helplessly. She was too courageous to be thus 
annihilated long; and when she had recovered herself, she gat 
down to write a note :— ; 

““My dear Mrs. St. Cyres,—I cannot longer trouble you 
with my presence, after what has happened. I am terribly 
sorry, but I beseech you to believe that I am blameless. I did 
nct speak one word to Lord St. Cyres to justify his belief. He 
took everything for granted, and I had no power to contradict 
him.”’ 

Having signed and sealed this brief epistle, she gave it to 
Mrs. St. Cyres’s maid for delivery to her mistress, and secured 
the woman’s help in packing. In another hour, a four-wheeler 
had been found, and Ida was driven to the railway-staticn. 
Mrs. St. Cyres watched her wrathfully from the Led-room 
window, and was no sooner assured of her departure than she 
shot a poisoned arrow after her. It was little like her to do it, 
but anger in the feminine mind would sometimes secm to be 
even more of a madness than in the male. 2 

“Your ward,’’ she wired to Theodore Craill, ‘‘has left my 
house. I have no clue to her whereabouts.”’ . 

This comforted her a little for the moment, though it was 
not long before repentance and self-disdain closed in upon 
her: butit fell like a thunderbolt amidst the quiet houschold 
in the old Oak House at Wandshaugh. The despatch was 
carried by a mounted messenger, for the nearest telegraph- 
station was seven miles away. Jacob Burr entered his 
master’s studio bearing the buff envelope on a salver, and, 
standing respectfully waiting there for a possible response, the 
old servitor was startled by Master Theodore’s gasping cry, 
his staring eyes and shaking hands. In his excitement and 
dismay he took his master by both shoulders and shook him, 
his own disturbed wits offering him no other restorative. 

““What’s the matter ?’’ he cried. 

“Read that !’’ said Craill in a frightened voice. 
that! What does it mean?” 

Jacob snatched the paper from his outstretchcd hands 
and read. 

‘“Mean?’’ he answered. ‘‘ Laura St. Cyres? That’s one 
of Satan’s brood, I reckon. Mean? Why it means they ’ve 
been up to some devilment, and Miss Ida’s got out of their 
way. Her’s got pocket-money, I suppose? ‘No clue to hcr 
whereabouts,’ ’’ he repeated scornfully, with an eye upon the 
telegram. ‘‘ Her whereabouts will be Wandshaugh Wood 
before twelve hours are over our heads! Ay! or six for that 
matter. Why, Master Theodore, I’m ashamed of you. Do 
you mean to give in before a thing ke this? Do you pretend 
to yourself for aminute as Miss Ida’s done anything wrong? 
Oh, fie upon you, gaffer! fie upon you! ”’ 

‘No, no,’’? said Theodore, struggling from his seat. 
‘Nothing wrong—but—but—where is she f”’ 

“Knock up a bit of spirit, Master Theodore,”’ said Jacob. 
“Drop a line to Mr. Martin. The man as brought this is 
takin’ a drop of beer in the kitchen. He’ll carry it back for 
you,’? é 

‘Yes, yes,’’ said Craill. 
a wire to Martin.”’ 

His hand shook so that he could scarcely guide the pen, 
but he controlled himself and wrote a telegram of needless 
length, beseeching Steele to make immediate inquiries. He 
fee’d the messenger extravagantly for cxtra haste, and the man 
put in spurs and started at a gallop. The weather had becn 
heavy and thunderous for days, and a summer storm was 
brewing. It broke while Theodore stood listening to the dull 
sound of the retreating hoof-beats. The first heavy sprinkle 
of the thunder-shower drove him indoors. He stood in the 
hall looking out on the woodland vista which went suddenly 
pale and grey behind the veil of rain. Jacob came bustling to 
close the door, and authoritatively pushed his master into the 
study. The lightning flashed with a dreadful nearness, and 
the answering thunder was almost continuous. It seemed to 
the bookworm’s confused and shaken mind asif the elements 
were somehow aware of a human tragedy and asif their suddcn 
change from dead quiet to the wildest storm were in sympathy 
with it and commemorative of it. 

“This,’’ cried Jacob, in his quavering voice, shouting to 
make himself heard above the elemental noiscs, ‘“‘is what 
comes of leaving a child like that alone in a wicked hole like 
London !’’ 

Poor Theodore made no reply, but Mrs. Welcome, over- 
hearing Jacob’s voice, came in, and half by main force drove 
him from the study. The thunder grumbled itself away into 
the distance, but the swift loud rustle of the rain continued 
for hours, and the fall made the woodland paths almost im- 
passable. Meantime, the soaked messenger had reached his 
destination, and the despatch he bore was flashed up to town to 
Steele. He, not understanding it in the least, and knowing 
not what disaster to fear, tore off his painting-blouse, replaced 
it with a coat, snatched up his hat and ran into the street, 
bearing the crumpled telegram in his hand. He hailed a 
passing cabman and set out at once full speed for Fulham ; but, 
passing down Piccadilly, sighted Lord St. Cyres upon the 
pavement. He signalled to the driver to pull up, and, spring- 
ing from the cab, confronted his Lordship, who stared at him 
in a well-bred surprise. : 

‘May I ask,’’ said Steele, offering him the telegram, “if 
you can give me any explanation of this?’”? Jes 

His Lordship put up his folding-glasses with a tantalising 
slowness, and having adjusted them to his ‘satisfaction, read 
the telegram. i : 

‘““No,”’ he said, looking up. ‘‘I know nothing of it. I 
have been at my sister-in-law’s house to-day and met Miss 
Dromore there. If she has left the house, you may rely upon 
it she has.gone home. You were driving to Fulham when 
you saw me?” 

“T was driving to Fulham,’’ Steele responded. 

“Tot me take that task from your hands,’’ St. Cyres sug- 
gested, “and do yon drive to Paddington. Make inquiries 

here. I will wire whatever I learn both to you and Craill. 
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been favoured by customers, is a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 


VLEDALS.—Awarded Seven 

Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures, 


CATALOGUE, containing 

thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post-free to all parts of 
the world. 


MANUFACTORY, CLERKENWELL. 
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If you discover anything at the 
railway station leave word for me 
with the station-master. I will 
call for your news.’’ 

Steele expressed his obligations 
coldly, and had already set his 
step upon the footboard of the 
cab when his Lordship touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“‘T trust, Mr. Steele,’ he said, 
“that you will shake hands with 
me? I owe you an apology. 
though you have not time to listen 
to it now.’’ 

Steele took the proffered hand 
instantly and a moment later was 
driven away. St. Cyres stood for a 
little while to look after him, and 
then, summoning a hansom in his 
turn, drove leisurely to Fulham. 

At Paddington Martin found 
news of the fugitive, who had 
started by the Northern mail two 
hours before. He identified her 
beyond a doubt, wired his news to 
Craill, and to St. Cyres at Fulham, 
and followec. by the next train. 

The telegram reached the de- 
tached villa before his Lordship, 
who was by no means disposed to 
hasten upon his journey. It was 
put into his hands upon his arrival, 
and he read it with a smiling 
countenance. 

‘“My mistress is indisposed, 
my Lord,’ said the maid, in 
answer to his inquiry. 

‘“My compliments to your 
mistress,’’ he returned, ‘‘ and my 
request that she will grow a little 
better.” 

Mrs. St. Cyres descended, red- 
eyed and pale. 

“My dear Laura,” said his Lordship, “‘ my call originally 
had another purpose ; but, as matters have turned out, there 
is nothing left for me but to congratulate you upon your 
perfect generalship. You have mocked the fond and trusting 
old fool who finds himself unworthily at the head of the 
family ’’—his smile of bland self-satisfaction at this moment 
was a study—‘‘and you have put an indelible affront upon the 
sole relative of his dearest friend. You merit my congratula- 
tions, my dear Laura, and you have them.’’ 

Hitherto, his Lordship had only seen a reasonable way to 
spiting one person; but now he beheld a vision of che possi- 
bility of making life bitter to three. It warmed his heart, and 
he went away uplifted. He could not help being something of 
a gentleman afterall ; and the next day saw him in the c-untry, 
on a journey of apology and explanation to his old friend. 

““My dear fellow,” cried the bookworm, beaming and 
shaking him by both hands, ‘‘say nothing. I ia an* Martin 
reached home together last night. She was decayed at the 
station by the thunderstorm, and Martin caught her up -here. 
They could find nothing but an open dogeart to drive home 
in, and they got here, drenched but happy. Congratulate me, 
my dear fellow. They are going to be marrie.. Martin 


[ 
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hens d , 
“No, no,” cried Craill, ‘a gaol, pure, wholesome world !” 


transports his studio here from London, and we shall all 
settle down together. You must congratulate them both in 


person.’” 
“Ah!?? said St. Cyres, “I must think about that, 
Theodore. Suppose I tell you that this same young fellow, 


Steele, insulted me at my own table? Suppose I tell you that 
he bade ne hold my tongue there? That he flung a five 
thousand pound commission in my face? That he told me 
in my own house that I was drunk, and as good as ordered me 
to bed???’ 

“But, my dearfellow!’’ criedthe student in alarmed appeal, 
seizing him by the lappels of the coat. 

“* My dear Craill,’’ eturned his Lordship, “‘ there is nobody 
whose friendship I value more than yours, but you can’t change 
my opinion about that fellow. He is the only man before 
Heaven, Theodo 2, who ever dared to tell me the honest truth 
and hold his head .p like a man before me. I’ve been look- 
ing all my life for a man I couldn’t bully, and at last I’ve 
found him. It’s a dirty world, Theodore.”’ 

“No, no,”’ cried Craill, ‘“‘a good, pure, wholesome world 

““Perhaps,”’ said his Lordship, ‘‘we have lived on different 
sides of it.’’ 


? 


THE COLOURED PICTURES. 
Painted by C0. T, Garland. : 
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Dear Doggie, you shall look so gay, 

Prankt out as though ‘t were Primrose Day ; 
I’ll dress you to the Nines, you dear— 
Though what that means I’m not quite clear ; 
*Tis something very smart, I know, 

And that’s enough, so here we go. 

Now hold your head up—yes, just so— 
While round your neck this wreath I throw. 
You good old Tory! Why, you look 

Fit to be pictured in a book ; 

Or, were it mine to pick and choose, 

Say, in the Zllustrated News. 


Attention, sir! Mark what I say. 
You must not go outside to-day ; 
Or jealous dogs might snarl and bite, 
And then, if you should have to fight, 
Away your garland soon would go, 
And you would make a sorry show. 
So on the lawn walk up and down, 
Nor mind the peacock’s envious frown. 


Now, listen to a word or two 
Of sense ’twixt me, the post, and you; 
And, like a good old Tory, do 
Just as you would be done unto; 
Though Tom says Tories may be cads, 
And gentlemen he’s known, as Rads : 
So we won’t quarrel *bout a name, 
As some folk do, unto their shame. 
Sure dogs may be, as well as men, 
Each in his station, gentlemen : 
Which means, dear Tory, don’t you see, 
That you must keep good company ; 
And it should be your greatest pride 
Always to take the weaker side. 
Mark ! if you ever play with Rads, 
Meaning thereby coarse riff-raff cads ; 
Or if you dare torment a cat 
(You may, of course, hunt down a rat— 
That is dog nature, and comes pat), 
Then never let me zee your face, 
For you would be in dize disgrace ; 
And never shou. } you walk with me, 
Never my proud protector be ; 
And never should you lap new milk, 
Nor have your hair dressed soft as silk. 


Now, having had this little talk, 
Dear Doggie, we will take a walk.—J. L. L. 


_A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


Early last Christmas morn Miss Lister 
Met in the hall her youngest sister ; 

And haying lovingly caressed her, 

In eager accents thus addressed her : 

“ Where did you get those glorious flowers, 
Dear Josie; Surely they’re not ours? 

You have a packet there, I see, 

For dear Mamma from Cousin D. 

The roses, too, I might have known, 


So fine, were in her hothouse grown. 
Make haste, for Ma will long to know 
What the dear creature says, and so 
Indeed will all of us, for Nell 

Is clever, and so sweet as well.” 


The letter shown, all with a shout 
Voted that it be read right out ; 

And as ’twas read the breakfast-table 
Dropp’d to dea” silence from a Babel 
Of many voices, laughter light, 

And pleasant shafts of humour bright. 


THE LETTER. 
Dear Uncle, Aunt, and Cousins all,— 
Accept my greetings, great and small : 
May this year’s Christmas bring to you 
Of rarest blessings not a few. 
Alas! to think I cannot go, 
By utter weakness laid so low. 
But I'll be with you, never fear, 
In spirit, and partake your cheer. 
I trace the day as it was spent 
For many years with sweet content. 


After a generous breakfast, we 

Prepare for church ; and still I see 

The group on their long walk set out 
O'’er pathway winding much about, 
Through fields and woods and deep-sunk dells, 
The air quite musical with bells; 

Dear Bolham Church, in which we met, 
Who its pure worship could forget? 
The sweetly solemn service there— 

The lifting of the heart in prayer ; 

The psalms, in which all bore a part, 
Charming, if not the ear, the heart? 
And what sweet sermons, too, we heard, 
So that our souls were deeply stirred : 
Not on dry points of doctrine, such 

As intellect can barely clutch ; 

But showing how the path of duty 

Is but a path ef loftier beauty ; 

For disquisitions over-nice, 

The glory of self-sacrifice. 

So we felt better for the teaching, 
Which is the chief end, sure, of preaching. 


I find my weakness won’t allow 
That I should write you more just now; 
80 I conclude by wishing all : 
What most they wish at Lister Hall. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Oh, by-the-by, Attorney May 
Called here an hour ago to say _ 
One of his clients, who’d just died, 
With land and houses far and wide, 
Has left dear uncle, in his will, 
A “thumping” legacy. So, still, 
A woman’s postscript, you will find, 
Holds the quintessence of her mind. 
Dear uncle mine, with heart and voice, 
In your good fortune I rejoice— 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 


The youngsters quick took up the strain, 
And troll’d it out with might and main. 
JoHN LAsH LATEY, 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF PHILIP AMOS. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 


Avrtuor or “ Ape, Drake's Wire,” “ Hrrett,” “ Israri Mort,” Ero. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JOHNNY GILPIN INN. 


A pair of characters, whom the irony of fortune has oddly 
brought together, have met as usual for theirmoming draught 
in the parlour of the above-named inn, one of them big with 
the idea that he is about to make his fortune, but embarrassed 
by the habit of the other to knock down with a rough monition 
all such absurd aspirations. 

The personages are Phil Amos, the barber, and Mr. 
Benjamin Bunce, an independent gentleman with a settled 
income of fifty pounds a year, who, consequently, looks up to 
nobody. 

Amos dreams of reviving in his own person the historic 
glories of the old English barber—that truly great man who 
was at once surgeon and apothecary for the body, while for 
the mind his shop was a focus of light and mirthful enjoy- 
ment for the neighbourhood. There the newest news was 
always to be obtained—the latest jest promulgated—the 
affairs of the empire and the parish vestry discussed. 

To fulfil his dream Amos requires only fifty pounds. 
Was ever before, or since, so much happiness dependent on 
such small means? To Amos, however, the attainment of 
such a stim seemed as hopeless as the creation of a landed pro- 
perty out of the green trees and pastures of a lovely mirage. 

His companion, Mr. Bunce, was once described as the 
Oracle of his neighbourhood, and the knowledge of the fact 
was a secret pleasure, and one he did his best to live up to. 
He became equally short, thundery, and mysterious when he 
did condescend to commit himself to speech, and more than 
equally reticent at ordinary times than the knowing ones of old. 

And Amos took all in good part. If the Oracle told him he 
bac a fool, as he not unfrequently did, Amos would meekly 
reply— 

“Perhaps I am, Sir. I can’t say.” 

“Tecan! Drink your beer, man.’’ 

On the subject of beer the Oracle was liberal, while pre- 
serving the frugal mind of the trader who gave name to the 
sign he sat under. Just as the clock struck twelve each day 
he would appear in Amos’s poor little shop to be shaved, pay 
him his three halfpence with the air of a man who was saving 
Amos from imminent poverty, and, that done, would formally 
ask him to take a glass with him over the way, which was 
never refused, and never encroached upon: Amos seeming 
always freshly struck with the kindly considerateness of the 
proposal, as he followed his patron to the Johnny Gilpin. 

The morning on which our tale opens was a bitter day in 
December, the ground covered with snow, an east wind raging 
at large as if to find out any sheltered spot that might have 
been accidentally left in possession of a bit of comfort. 

Perhaps it was the weather that gave a finishing touch to 
the severity of the Oracle’s growl against things in general, 
which naturally took the concrete shape of Amos, who was 
ready at hand. Besides, as he remarked, the snow had broken 
through the roof of his house; and the clerk, who had sum- 
moned him to a jury, instead of setting him down as ‘‘ gentle- 
man,’’ had merely written ‘‘ of no particular occupation.”’ 

Amos had been long biding his time to open his mouth, - 
and thought it had now come. 

‘*T want to tell you, Sir ’? —— 

“What I don’t want to hear!” 

“Only, I thought ’”’ 

** You are always thinking—act, man ! 

“That ’s just what’’ 

“Can't you be silent for a single minute ?’’ 

‘*T ll try, Sir,’’ said Amos, with a smile, as he took refuge 
in his pipe. 

“What the devil are you waiting for?’ said Mr. Bunce 
immediately afterwards. 

‘* Well, it’s about a little affair that happened last night 
on which I want your advice.’’ 

The Oracle puffed fiercely towards Amos two or three times 
the smoke of his pipe, as if suspecting he was going to take 
liberties with him, but remained grimly silent: on the watch. 

“Well, Sir, a woman came to me last night, just as I was 
shutting up shop, saying she knew I dealt in oddments of 
furniture and such like, and that she wanted me to come to 
the big barn which Farmer Hutchins had just vacated to see 
a picter in a frame that he had made her a present of, in return 
for her help in his moving with his family and belongings to 
some outlandish place in the Yorkshire Moors. 

*** JT don’t deal in picters, my good woman,’ said I. 
‘They ’re a cut above me.’ 

***Oh, we don’t valley that—it’s the frame—all oak—and 
carved beautiful, they say.’ 

«Well, it’s a horrid night to go out in, so I hope you’ll 
make it worth my while.’ 

“‘So we went to the barn, the biggest I ever clapped eyes on, 
with big rafters far away above—that is, when she lighted two 
or three candles, so as to let me see. ‘I don’t perceive the 
article,’ said I, as I looked everywhere, and then paced round 
the walls, in spite of the rats that ran about my feet and the 
bats that fluttered about my head. : 

“<«Tt’s up there, in a hole in the wall by one of the rafters.’ 

““¢ And how am I to get up there ?’ 

‘Oh, there are steps up.’ And she took me to them. 

“<¢ How in the world did the thing get up there ?’ I asked. 

““«The farmer told me he found it there fifty years ago, 
when he took the farm, and all that he could learn about it was 
it had been there long before his time, and was not worth the 
trouble of taking it down, for the picter was so old you could 
make nothing out, and the frame most likely rotten.’ 

““* Now, Ma’am,’ said I, ‘do you really think I am going 
to climb up, at the risk of my limbs, to look at a rotten 
frame?’ 

‘«* Well, now you are here, I do think you should. I only 
want five shillings for both; and they tell me carved oak is 
precious now-a-days.’ 

“<*What! if rotten?’ She didn’t answer; but I went up, 
grazing my hands against obstacles that I could neither see nor 
understand, so that on lighting a lamp I had brought with me 
the first sight I saw was the blood on my fist. I just did give 
that woman her blessings in advance if the frame should prove 
rotten. 

: “As soon as I could move and throw down a lot of haybands 
that covered the frame, and scrape away the dirt that lay thick 
all over it, I felt at one corner. That was hard and sound, and 
the carving crisp to the feel. Then I felt my way all over it ; 
everywhere the same, hard and crisp on the surface. It was 
large—about five feet square I guessed. There was no time to 
lose. 

“<¢Ts five shillings your ultimatum ?’ I holloaed down. 

“¢ ¢T think so,’ she replied cautiously. 

‘“*You offer the frame and the canvas inside for five 
shillings ?’ 

$6 Yeas” 
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Good + Complexion + @ + Nice + Hands. 


HEALTHFUL SKIN. CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


\g OCBIDNG adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, anda soft skin. HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and 
Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; 
with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. hence, frequently, éhe irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many 

The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; but the Public children suffer. It should be remembered that artificially coloured Soaps are 
have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them toa proper frequently poisonous, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties ; and nearly 


selectior, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the 3 all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain 
more important consideration, viz : ‘he composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. alkaline Soap, very injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, 
O persens whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, $ until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not 
PEARS’ transparent SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non- $ infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, ana a clear abpearance and 


soft velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its EARS’ transparent SOAP is recommended as absolutely pure ; ~ from = 
agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, commend it of alkali (soda), and from artificial colouring matter. It is delightfully perfumed, remar ably 
as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. durable, and has been in good repute nearly I00 years, and obtained 15 International 
Awards. 
MOST eminent authority on the Skin, PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. : 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes in the Journal of Cutaneous BG following testimony is extracted, by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
Medicine :—‘ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to from ‘‘ The Hygiene of the Skin,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, SENIOR SURGEON 70 St. Fohn’s 
“ maintain its complexion and epee eee its falling a ee isaname Hospital for the ee ie timate ee I tere tried see ear nous eed 
“ engraven on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant’; an ’ transparent “T have now after Fifteen Years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases ot 
“ SOAP is os article of the ee and most careful manufacture, and one of the most eieshing «jn hospital and private practice, no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing 
“and agreeable of balms for the skin.’ ee has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as PEARS’ transparent SOAP.” 
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Pears Soap!! — Pears Soap !! Pears’ Soap! 
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Mrs. Langtry. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used 


— 


your Soap for some time and prefer it to any other. 
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Madame IY)arie Roze 1) Dapleson, 


| For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 


soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 


aie 
in nice condition, it is the finest Soap in the world. ' 


Pears Soap. 
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PEARS %o Tablets + and+ Galle, 3% § . A. & F. PEARS, ‘PEARS 
N 1/- each N N Soap Makers by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, N ie ae 
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SOAP : N A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 5 N yo ON. D ON, W.C. N SOA 
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She every morning takes a wa 
Some slight relief in pleasant talk, 


But, being of an active mind, 
Unto a neighbour's house, to find 


A MORNING WALK. 
BY G. A STOREY, A.R.A 


Of a large household, mainly boys, 
Is mostly in a constant whirl, 
With little time for girlish joys; 


Sweet Lucy Moore, as eldest girl 
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«* «Done! 
pencil.’ 

“The paper I threw down was aleaf from my pocket-book. 

“<< Thank you,’ she replied. 

“ ‘Now go to my truck. There you will find a long rope. 
Bring it.’ 

‘“While she was gone I got down and looked for the receipt. 
Couldn’t see it on the ground. When she returned I took the 
rope, and wound it round my body, then turned to remount. 

“©¢Qh! I may as well pay you,’ I said. 

“««Yes,’ she said, ‘ here’s the receipt,’ taking it from her 
bosom. 

“All the while I had been thinking how I was to get the 
picter down—it was so high up and so heavy. But she was 
strong and willing to help. So I again went up, and having 
reluased the rope, fastened one end round the middle of the 
fra\.ie, and made it secure with knots, then threw the other 
end over the rafter, and let it slowly down. 

“*Can you reach it?’ I shouted. 

“Nicely.” 

““¢Then, when I give the word, pull with all your might, as 
I shall, so we ’ll lift it up free from everything, and then lower 
it to the ground.’ So said, so done, and in half an hour I had 
the picter and frame safe on the truck, and was pushing on as 
well as I could through the blinding sleet, which I didn’t care 
for a bit, so pleased was I with my prize.” 

‘“H’m! Prize!”? growled Mr. Bunce, with withering 
contempt. ‘‘That’s like you, Amos, to forget everything 
you ought to remember! Fifty years the farmer had it—say 
a hundred and fifty other people had it before: that’s two 
hundred years old—cracked, no doubt; injured in all sorts of 
ways. Can only be of use to the Wardour-street men to cut 
up into bits. I doubt if they ’11 repay you the five shillings 
invested, which would have found you a capital Christmas 
dinner. Silly! Very!” 

“Will you come over and look at it? It’s all ready in my 
shop,’’ asked Amos. 

‘Not now—I may to-morrow.’’ But at that moment he 
caught a sly twinkle in Amos’s eye that Amos did not often 
let him see there. Hadn’t the fellow told him all? 

‘* Amos,’’ said he, ‘‘I must look into this matter at once.” 


Iaccept. Write receipt. Here's paper and 


CHAPTER II. 
AMOS’S PURCHASE. 


When Mr. Bunce entered the shop, he saw, carefully placed in 
position to be looked at, a richly carved frame, and that only, 
the picture itself being covered by a green baize curtain. 

Aided by a big glass, he began a minute scrutiny of every 
part, but found no crack—only slight injuries to the carving, 
every part answering to the query of his finger, ‘‘Sound— 
perfectly sound, Sir!” 

“A very fair bit of work !’’ was, however, all he committed 
himself to. And then he was about to go. 

‘Stay, please, Sir; I’ve more to show you.’’ And waiting 
for no answer he removed the curtain and displayed the pic- 
ture. Nearly every part of the painting was in complete 
obscurity, but a hand stood out, clear, almost bright, and 
exquisitely drawn. 

‘“‘T thought I ’d wash it a bit—with soda in the water. And 
see how fresh that hand has come out.”’ 

“Soda! Of course! and you have most likely done like 
other restorers—ruined a valuable property.” 

‘*T hope not, Sir. May I ask you if you can trace dimly 
the outlines of a figure—and the pose of a head ?”’ 

“<T only see that in your imagination, Amos.”’ 

“Tf you will stand just here, Sir, with your .glass, I fancy 
you will see even better than I do.” 

Mr. Bunce moved to the spot indicated, tried with his glass 
and without, and owned at last he did see what Amos sug- 
gested—but could tell him much more. He saw distinctly the 
outlines of a grand figure—most likely of some big aristocrat. 

‘‘Now, Amos, don’t fool again with the soda, but fetch 
some warm water, and soap, and I’ll see what I can do.” 

And off went his coat, in spite of the chill of the shop, 
warmed only by the tiny fire. He looked for and found the 
barber’s sponge, and on Amos’s return he set to with a will. 

With unspeakable interest and delight Amos saw one bit 
after another shine forth, as he phrased it, from the canvas, 
till a grand figure stood dimly but unmistakably revealed, the 
recovered hand resting haughtily on the handle of his sword. 

‘““Why, Mr. Bunce, it seems to me as though you had 
been creating the very picter you thought you saw!”’ 

A splendid stroke on Amos’s part. Mr. Bunce put out his 
hand, which Amos grasped only too tightly for any man’s 
comfort, and said— 

‘“‘T congratulate you. A good bargain.”’ 

“Doesn’t it seem as though he looked uncommonly high 
and mighty down upon us? ’’ queried Amos. 

“Can’t say. I touched the face lightly. Some other man 
must look to that, and get out the likeness and expression. 
Well, good day, Amos; [ll think about this for you, and let 
you know to-morrow.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A PURCHASER OFFERS. 
Amos, however, had the audacity to anticipate Mr. Bunce’s 
thoughts, by thinking his own. 

Early next morning, when he took down his shutters, 
passers-by stopped in amazement before his window, till quite 
a crowd had collected, for there he had mounted the picture, 
in its magnificent and costly frame, for the whole world to see. 

Hour by hour he listened with amusement and delight to 
the speculations called forth by the exhibition. At noon, Mr. 
Bunce came, saw, and could scarcely believe his own eyes. 
Terribly indignant, he was about to enter the barber’s sanctum 
and annihilate for ever Amos’s indecent attempt at independ- 
ence, when he was stopped by the sound of wheels, and, looking 
back, recognised a gentleman only known to him as Mr. 
Chipping Norton. 

He was driving a pair of horses in a mail phaeton, and was 
passing by, when his eye caught sight of the picture, and he 
stopped to look. 

Presently he got down, and made way through the crowd 
tillhe reached the window, when he took another long, lingering, 
earnest look at it, and at Amos, who seemed to be almost 
asking him to take an inside view. 

He turned to his horses, took hold of the reins, and seemed 
to Amos about to pass away without caring to speak about the 
picture ; so Amos went to him and said— 

“Please, Sir, I should be exceedingly obliged if you would 
give me your opinion of this work of art.’’ 

““My good fellow, I don’t pretend to be a judge.”’ 

“Perhaps if you saw it close ’?—— 

“Well, I’llcomein. Mind, I am not a buyer.” 

‘‘Oh, I quite understand that, Sir.’’ 

Mr. Chipping Norton went in; instituted a very close and 
lengthened exainination, while pointing out, as if casually, a 
number of defects, and finally remarked— 

“T incline to think this is only a copy by an inferior 
artist of afine original work, and therefore of no value to a 

connoisseur. What do you value it at?” 


. 
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“Oh, Sir, I’ ve no knowledge of such things.” 

“The frame, at all events, is worth something. And I 
shouldn’t mind giving you a couple of guineas.” 

‘Without the picture, Sir?” 

“The face, dim as it is, and too far gone to be quite 
recoverable, reminds me of a friend, and for his sake I should 
keep it in a back room by itself. My gallery consists of 
originals. My coffer, of course, included that; but, however, 
not to waste your time and mine, I ’Il say three guineas.” 

“I’m unlucky, but, as I said before, no judge of picters. 
This one mightn’t be worth the old canvas it is on; and I 
might be imposing on you in selling it.” 

Mr. Chipping Norton could not help a laugh as he rejoined, 
“Tm afraid your ignorance isa better weapon to fight with than 
other men’s knowledge. Butcome, make me an offer; and if 
it’s reasonable, I’ll think of it, and see you some other 
day.”’ 

“T yvea’ly would if I could, Sir. It’s very unfortunate. 
But I'll be glad to hear what you think ’?—— 

“Will five guineas tempt you?’”’ Amos laughingly shook 
his head. ‘Ten? Well, 1’m a great fool, but now for my 
ultimatum. I’ve only got three guineas about me, and there 
they are. Ill fetch the frame and picture to-morrow morning, 
and pay you the other twelve. No! not a word! I’m doing 
you a service, and only doing myself a pleasure.”” And with 
that he hurried to his carriage, taking no notice of Amos’s re- 
peated calls to him to stop. 

The latter, however, going to the door, threw the guineas 
on the pavement, and two or three greedy and dirty hands 
were about to pick them up, but Mr. Bunce and his gold-headed 
cane interposed. 

“Be off!’ he shouted, ‘“‘if you don’t want to be locked 
up.”’? And then, as they fell back, he drew the coins together 
with the point of hiscane. Before he could express his sense 
of the degrading position Amos had left him in, Amos called 
out— 

‘Sir, I call you to witness—and these other gentlemen, 
too—that I did not accept his offer—that I did not touch his 
money, except to throw it into the street! ”’ 

‘“We all witness that,’’ cried one or two voices, not in- 
cluding Mr. Bunce’s. He looked unutterable things at Amos, 
which, therefore, he couldn’t say. So, gathering up the coins, 
he put them in his pocket, turned imposingly to Amos, and 
warned him— 

‘What I think of all this you will perhaps hear to-morrow 
from some other quarter,’’ and then stalked away in much 
dignity. 

Forgetting almost the very existence of Mr. Bunce while 
anxiously rumin: ting as to the best method of discovering the 
yeal value of the picture before he again met Mr. Chipping 
Norton, a question suddenly occurred to Amos which Mr. 
Bunce alone, he thought, could answer. 

Would he come at the usual hour, twelve? No; twelve, 
and then one struck on the church clock, but neither brought 
him. This was serious. So he sent a boy with a very humble 
message, begging him to overlook the excitement he was in 
the day before, for he more than ever needed his help and 
guidance. 

The boy was a long time gone; but at last he returned 
with the following letter :— 

‘Philip Amos,—I hereby give you notice that I wash my 
hands of your affairs altogether, that I shall not be at home if 
you call, and that I retain the three guineas till you and Mr. 
C. Norton agree together to apply for them through your 
respective solicitors.—Brnsamiy Bunce.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE EXPERT. 


Fresh wonder affected the minds of the barber’s neighbours 
and fellow-townsmen when, immediately after the receipt of 
Mr. Bunce’s missive, the window appeared no longer filled 
with the pictorial glory. 

Again a crowd came, not, as before, to see the miracle of 
art, which had died and come to life again in Amos’s magical 
hands, but just because there was nothing to see if they did 
come. Had he sold the picture for a lot of money, and 
would retire and be independent? Had he made a ridiculous 
mistake, and so had made away with its worthlessness? Then 
a more fearful suggestion was offered. Where washe? The 
shop-door was fast. Nobody had seen him since early morn- 
ing. Had he not only made away with his unlucky purchase, 
but with himself too? 

The reappearance of Mr. Chipping Norton and his equip- 
age as he drove rapidly to the door scattered the spectators 
for the moment, but made them cnly more eager to learn 
what was next going to happen. 

He was accompanied by a serious-looking gentleman, 
the two exchanging significant looks, as the former cried out 
loudly and excitedly— 

“Why, the picture’s gone! Neither in the window where it 
was, nor in the shop. Can he have sold it? Or run away 
with it?” 

‘‘ Looks bad !’’ remarked the strange gentleman, as Mr. 
Chipping Norton handed him the reins, saying— 

“Keep here, while I get down. We may have to goin 
rapid pursuit.’’ 

Leaping out, he knocked loudly at the door, after vainly 
trying to force it open, and was answered by Amos from an 
upper window. 

“All right, Sir; I’m coming down.”’ 

‘Where ’s the picture?’? Mr. Chipping Norton hurriedly 
demanded, as Amos speedily unbolted the shop-door, the two 
meeting on the threshold and passing in. 

“Safe, Sir; quite safe !’’ 

“Not sold ?”’ 

“Certainly not. I can’t sell, you know, knowing so little 
about the value of picters, as I think I said before.” 5 

‘‘ Well, there was something in that; and, so thinking, I 
went to an expert, asked him to come down and see the picture, 
at my expense, and here he is.”’ 

“Sir, that’s very kind of you! It’s just what I was want- 
ing. Really, exceedingly kind of you. I hadn’t meant to let 
anybody see it again—till—however, that doesn’t matter. It’s 
in my back-yard. Will the gentleman look at it there ?”’ 

“Well, a back-yard, open to the sky, on a day like this, is 
not exactly the place for judging a work of art, which will 
take time, so I’ll lend you a hand to bring it back here.” 

“ All right, Sir,’? responded Amos, and, without another 
word, led the way out, and presently the two reappeared 
pearing the picture back to its place in the shop, an incident 
that was greeted bya loud “‘ Hurrah!’’ from thedeeply interested 
observers on the pavement outside. 

The expert looked once, twice, thrice at the picture, each 
time drawing his hand across his eyes before renewing his 
glance, and, haying thoroughly satisfied himself, turned to 
Amos in a pleasant way to ask—‘‘Have you looked for any 
name that might suggest either the painter or the owner ?”’ ” 

“Yes; but couldn’t find any.” 

“‘T should like to see the back in this same light.” 

So the picture was turned round, and the canvas also keenly 
scrutinised by the aid of a micioscoys. 


Presently the expert called Amos to look at a spot in the 
corner of the canvas, 

‘‘ Something has been here. 
dulled or rubbed it out?”’ 

‘* Certainly not.” 

The expert went to the door, and asked the groom to give 
him a sheet of cartridge paper that he would find below the 
seat. This, and other aids, he had brought with him, in view 
to a claim on behalf of Mr. Chipping Norton, should Amos 
prove obdurate. 

Cutting the sheet into strips and reuniting them length- 
wise into one, he wrapped it round the picture, fastened the 
ends with a row of seals in red wax, and then wrote in a large, 
awfully clear handwriting for poor Amos to read, the following 
words :— 

“Called here simply as an expert, on behalf of my friend and 
employer, Mr. Chipping Norton, to give an opinion of the value of 
this picture, with a view to an honourable purchase froin the pro- 
fessing owner, one Philip Amos, I am bound in truth and honour 
to declare that I recognise this picture, by indubitable evidences, as 
belonging to a noble family, and lost by them nearly a century ago. 
I therefore warn the said Philip Amos that the property will be 
called for at the earliest possible moment, and that in the interim, if 
he touches the seals, or fails in any way to take proper care of the 
picture, he will be prosecuted for unlarwful possession and corrupt 
attempts to sell, William Jarvis. 

“ Dec. 9, 1866.”’ 
Having read this aloud, he turned to Mr. Chipping Norton 
to say— 

‘“"T deeply regret your disappointment, but what else could 
Ido? Iwas consulted about this very picture, and the means 
furnished me for identification, by the owners, who showed me 
a copy that was made for a relative, soon after the production 
of the original.” 

Poor Amos was too much overwhelmed to venture a single 
word beyond the assertion he had bought the picture in the 
fair way of business; and that he hoped his case would be 
kindly considered. The meeting broke up in discontent. 

‘“A nice Christmas I’m going to spend!” said Amos to 
himself, in intense bitterness of soul. 


Could you in cleaning have 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SUMMONS. 
Many disquieting days passed over Amos’s miserable head 
as he waited expectantly, but vainly, for the next step to be 
taken. ‘The owners were abroad, and had to be communicated 
with by their solicitor, in whose hands the matter had been 
placed by the expert, as Amos indirectly learned. 

One only comfort he had, and that from an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Bunce, who, unable to rest without a correct 
statement a; to the recent memorable meeting in Amos’sshop, 
of which confusing and exaggerated accounts alone had reached 
him, put his dignity in his pocket for future use, forgave the 
barber for making him write his strong letter, and forgave 
himself for writing it, and sent a message to the effect— 

‘Would he come and see him at the Johnny Gilpin, where 
he then was, and let bygones be bygones?’”’ 

Prompt was Amos’s answer in person; as promptly he ad- 
vanced, and shook for the second time the Oracle’s extended 
hand, which then went to the bell and brought in the waiter. 

“« A pint of yourbestale for Mr. Amos”’ was the unusualorder. 

‘* A pint, Sir?’’ queried the waiter, who, remembering the 
invariable half-pint of previous days for Amos, supposed the 
pint must be a mistake. 

“Yes; mind your own business, and don’t keep my friend 
waiting.”’ 

‘Well, now, Amos, tell me all in your own way. I sha’n’t 
interrupt you.”? And Amos felt it a relief to let loose the 
troubled thoughts of his bosom by relating them to another. 

‘‘ Well, and now what do you mean to do?’’ asked Mr. 
Bunce, when the tale was told. 

‘“‘Fight!’? said Amos fiercely, as his fist came down on the 
table with such force as to disturb the ale in Mr. Bunce’s 
glass, and Mr. Bunce’s own equanimity, ‘‘I’Il fight to the 
last. It’s now a question of character, and if her blessed 
Majesty the Queen were to say anything against that, a 
shouldn’t be silent, I can tell you.”’ 

But having said so much, he would say no more ; and Mr. 
Bunce having thoroughly emptied him of all his news, allowed 
him to slip away with his ale untouched, and which Mr. Bunce 
accordingly proceeded to deal with. 

But at last ‘‘news enough and to spare’’ came, as Amos 
said to himself, on reading the following letter :— 


“¢ Lincoln’s Inn, Dec. 21, 1886. 
“Mr. Philip Amos,—I am instructed by the trustees of 
the late Lord Heverston to demand your presence at this office 
to-morrow, at eleven, to meet them, and to show cause, if you 
can, why you should not be prosecuted for attempting to raise 
money onefalse preteuces by the sale of a picture that did not 
belong to you. The picture and frame will be taken away, 
at the same time this is delivered to you, by special mes- 

sengers. Danie, J. Harcourt.” 


Amos smiled as he read, but it was that kind of smile that 
tells that the trouble within is worse than could be shown by 
any signs of anguish or indignation in the face. 

He looked out. There was the conveyance specially fitted 
for carrying pictures, with two respectable men, who, asking 
no leave, entered his shop, took up the bulky package, which 
Amos had got ready with the utmost care, and took it away, 
without saying a single word to him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MEETING. 
Tt need hardly be said that Amos was punctual—so punctual, 
indeed, that for nearly an hour he was hovering about the 
front of the solicitors’ office, watching for the trustees. 

But time never forgets to pass, and as two or three clocks 
began to strike eleven he saw, within the next five minutes, 
several gentlemen of distinguished appearance hurriedly pass 
in. A respectable-looking personage bowed with marked 
respect to one of them, and Amos thought he heard the words 
‘“My Lord.”’ 

“What was the person who bowed?’’ Amos wondered. 
“An understrapper, no doubt. I’ll speak to him.’ The 
person in question had passed into a long and somewhat dark 
corridor, but Amos overtook him, and said hurriedly— 

“Let me have a word or two with you, there’s a good 
fellow. I’ve been called here when I ought to have been left 
in peace and quiet at home, to answer for a crime I didn’t 
commit; but all’s so strange and confusing, I don’t know 
where I should go or how to behave when I get in. Will 
you mind taking this [offering a half-crown] and let me ask 
you a question ?”’ 

“Aye you concerned in the matter — Lord Heverston’s 
Trustees against Philip Amos?”’ 

‘«T’m that poor devil himself—Philip Amos.” 

“ Your question ?”’ 

“Will they call me when they want me?” 

“Certainly.” 

* And may 1 weal here f’’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE, 


163 & 198, REGENT-STREET. 


FASHIONABLE FURRIERY, 


“The Finest Furs the World 
produces.” 


SHORT SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
LONG SEALSKIN COATS. 


SEALSKIN DOLMANS. 
CAPES and BOAS. 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


FUR GLOVES. 
FUR MUPFEFS. — 
FOOTSACKS, &c. 


Fur-Lined Overcoats for Gentlemen. 


A Matchless Collection of 


SABLE, SEA OTTER, AND SILVER FOX SKINS. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 
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163 5 198, REGENT-ST.,LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1791, 


HORROCKSES 
LONGCLOTHS, TWILLS, AND SHBETINGS, 


In. Soir Finish, for Sewing Machines. . 


HIGHEST AWARDS at all the GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 


Iv return for a £10 Note, free and safe 
per post, one of 


BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS 
HALF-HUNTING WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workman- 
ship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tigcht, and dust-tight. Gold chains 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64, Cheapsi le. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LtD., 


q 


)) 


Clock and Jewellery Manufacturer, 
65 and 64, Cheapside, London. 


Watch & Chronometer Manufacturer, 
65 and 64, Cheapside, London. 


£5. 
The CHEAPSIDE {-plate 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance, and 
JEWELLED IN THIRTEEN ACTIONS, IN STRONG 
SILVER CASE, WITH ORYSTAL GLASS. 
THE CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. 
AIR, DAMP, AND DUST-TIGHT. 

Free and safe per post, for £5, at 
Sir JOHN BENNETT'S, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


£15. 


In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, 
one of 


BENNETT’S 
GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCHES, 


WITH CHRONOMETER BALANCE, & JEWELLED 
IN THIRTEEN ACT’ONS. 
In all respects a Thoroughly Sound, Useful Watch. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


CLOCKS. 
THE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


DRAWING-ROOM, DINING- ROOM, 
HALL, LIBRARY, 
OFFICE, and other CLOCKS 


at prices lower thanever. Estimates given for Church 
Turret, and other public clocks. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT 
CHAINS, from £2. 

GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, from £1. 
GENTLEMEN’S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in all 
patterns and qualities, from £3. 
GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND and SIGNET RINGS. 
GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &c. 
Gold Lockets Mounted with Precious Stones. 
LADIES’ GEM, KEEPER, and WEDDING RINGS. 
A large assortment from £1. 


£25. 


The “SIR JOHN.” 


A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE HALF- 
CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately timed for 
all climates, Jewelled in thirteen actions, In 
massive 1 rat case, with Monogram richly 
emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London, 


SiR JOHN BENNETT, L10., 


“a 


In return for a £10 Note, free and safe 
per post, one of 


BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust - tight, id 
chains at manufacturers’ prices. 


Catalogues post-free, 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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COPPER LIKE | BRASSWARE SPOTLESS SPRING-CLEANING| SHINING POTS | WINDOWS LIKE | MARBLE WHITE. 
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Ben Brace was once a sailor bold, : Ben spins the little messengers 
‘And service done in days of old WITH THE SQUIRE’S COMPLIMENTS. ‘Tough yarns—all true, as he avers— 
Unto the Squire is well repaid Of Pharaoh’s chariots hauled up new; 
By frequent goose, and eggs new laid, Of fishes that, like birdies, flew, 

Sent mostly by a village maid. And some that big as houses grew. 


BY W. RAINEY. 
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‘Yes, for a short time, unless you like to go into a waiting- 
room.”” 

“ And when I go in, do I stand, or sit, or address the big 
wigs as ‘my Lords’ as they do Judges ? ts 

=< You will be told all that is necessary.”” 

“Thanks! I am so much obliged. Right’s right, you 
know, so please take the half-crown. You have given me 
many a half-crown’s worth of good.”’ 

‘You give it to me to do what I like with?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly !”’ 

“ You'll possibly see me in the court.” 

“Not as a Judge?’’ gasped Amos. 

“No. But if I should have an opportunity to throw out a 
hint to you that may be useful ”’ 

‘‘ Nobody can tell how much I should value it! Yours is an 
honest face—and I always trust such faces.” 

A laugh was the only rejoinder, and Amos was left to pace 
up and down the corridor, as noiselessly as he could, to evade 
attracting attention. 

Naturally he tried to guess at what might be passing. 
“The expert and the solicitor will have to tell the whole 
affair to these trustees, garnished, of course, with something 
like evidence against that shabby rascal—myself. That ‘ll 
take time. Then ’’—— 

A door near him opened, and a clerk called out, ** Philip 
Amos !”’ 

“Here, Sir,” responded Amos, and hurriedly followed the 
caller into the room. 

Coming suddenly from the semi-darkness of the corridor 
into a room that was just then benefiting by a bright burst of 
sunshine through the wide window, and which fell direct upon 
Amos’s face, he felt almost blinded, and, not knowing what to 
do, did nothing, but stood still just within the threshold. 

‘Come forward!’ said the harsh voice of a noble Lord at 
the head of the table who was one of the trustees; while 
other gentlemen, trustees or personal friends of the deceased 
Lord and his family, occupied the sides. 

Amos did as he was directed. 

‘*What is your name ?”’ 

“Philip Amos I was baptised, but I am gencrally called 
‘Phil Amos,’ my Lord.”’ 

““Do you know that picture and frame?” said his Lord- 
ship, as he indicated with his finger where Amo3 was to look. 
Amos went to it, saw the cartridge-paper and the seals, and 
said as he returned— 

“Yes, my Lord.”’ 

‘‘ How did it come into your possession ?”” 

‘«T purchased it from a woman.” 

“(Ts she here? ”’ 

“No, my Lord; I tried but could not find her. She has 
left our part.”’ 

“A convenient story !”’ 

“T don’t know about the convenience, my Lord, but I know 
it’s true.” 

“ And of that you have no proof whatever?” 

‘*Oh, but I have, though, my Lord.’”? And Amos produced 
from his pocket a paper. ‘‘ Here ’s her receipt.” 


The document being handed to his Lordship, who scrutinised 
it narrowly through his glasses, was passed on to another 
trustee, and then to the third, who finally whispered some- 
thing to the second, and the second to the first (his Lordship), 
who again addressed Amos— 

“« What do you call this woman ?”’ 

‘Gall her, my Lord ?’’ responded Amos—and then came to 
a dead stop. ‘Well now, my: Lord, I really don’t know 
myself. I got it in a hurry at night in a big barn. I saw she 
had signed—that was enough for me, and, I hope, for your 
Lordship, for, had it been your own case, T don’t think you 
could have done better under the circumstances.” 

“Take that receipt into your hand, and then tell me her 
name,’’ said the noble Lord. 

Amos took it, looked at it in every possible variety of 
aspect and light, scratched his head, and then confessed his 
dilemma. 

“My Lord, I am ashamed to say I can’t make it out, and 
it’s no use guessing.”’ 

“You will not, then, be surprised to learn that not one of 
the trustees, myself included, can read it, either.” 

His Lordship turned towards the trustees. 

“Ts it necessary, gentlemen, to carry this inquiry any 
further? It seems to me he is convicted out of his own mouth. 
That document I believe to be a mere fraud.” 

Exchanging a few words together, the second trustee said 
aloud, ‘‘We think with your Lordship, but would advise 
that this man be first questioned about the details of the 
purchase.”’ 

‘“‘Very proper. I had forgot that,” was his Lordship’s 
reply. ‘* What did you pay this supposed woman ?”’ 

“ Five shillings, just what she asked me.”’ 

«‘ And you were about to sell it for fifteen pounds? ”” 

‘Begging your Lordship’s pardon, I wasn’t about to do 
anything of the kind. I couldn’t tell but it might be worth a 
great deal more.”’ 

‘That you confess.” 

“Yes, if telling the gospel truth be confession, my Lord.”’ 

“Now mark. You confess you had refused fifteen guineas, 
because you thought it might be worth a great deal more. 
Under these circumstances, did it never occur to you how im- 
possible it must have been for the supposed woman to have got 
it honestly into her possession ?”’ 

‘‘No, I believed her story, that it had been given to her as 
of little value by the farmer into whose possession it had 
fallen with the barn fifty years ago. ‘I'he property was in that 
barn.”’ 

‘Ts that farmer here ?”’ 

‘“No, my Lord; I was too poor to go seeking him in the 
wilds of Yorkshire.”’ 

“So that the only other witness who could testify for you 
is also missing. Where is Mr. Harcourt?”’ 

‘‘ Here, my Lord,’’ replied that gentleman, as he entered 
hastily, apologising for his momentary absence. 

Amos glared in alarm at ‘‘ Mr. Harcourt,” who was probably 
called to arrange for his arrest by the police, for he now 
recognised in him the person to whom he had in senseless 


stupidity given half a crown. “I might as well go to the Old 
Bailey at once,’’ was his inward comment. 

‘““My Lord, and gentlemen,”’ said the solicitor, ‘‘ documents 
expected some time since have only just come into my hands, 
and these you will need to see. But first I must tell you this 
man tried to bribe me near the door before the proceedings 
commenced, and I impounded the coin. Thereitis.’? And he 
put the half-crown on the table. 

‘But I must in justice add that what he bribed me to do 
was only to answer a few innocent questions. Here, my Lord, 
is aletter from Farmer Hutchins, a very respectable man, con- 
firming Amos’s statement about his (Hutchins’s) own long pos- 
session of it, his ignorance as to its owner, and his past belief 
the property was not worth the trouble of even getting it 
down to examine. Your Lordship will be still more interested, 
no doubt, to discover that Mr. Hutchins further says he did 
make a present of both picture and frame to the woman, 
whose name he gives me: so that Amos’s story, so difficult to 
believe, appears, after all, to be essentially tre! 

‘‘ Didn't I say so, my Lord?’’ cried Amos exultingly, and 
making his voice ring through the building 

“Tf you repeat that,’’ said his Lordship, “T?ll have you 
turned out.’ 

“ And that’s where I want to go!’’ responded Amos. 

“TI can only say, Amos,’’ interposed the solicitor, ‘‘ that 
you make me sorry to seem to be your advocate.”’ 

“Oh, Sir! oh, my Lord! oh, gentlemen trustees! you 
don’t know what I have suffered, or you’d forgive me worse 
things than this! I humbly beg the pardon of you all!” 

“Now, Amos, pray let me finish what I had begun.”’ 

“Oh, I will! I will!” 

“Tn making the inquiries which have resulted so favourably 
to this man I thought it but also right to inquire into his 
character, and I have the satisfaction of saying that, though 
as ‘poor as a rat’ in the estimation of his neighbours, he is 
strictly honest, and of good behaviour. 

“T venture, therefore, in my capacity of adviser to the 
trustees, to anticipate their wishes, and require from Amos an 
absolute release of the property, so to avoid all possibilities of 
litigation, and, further, that we pay him, in consideration 
thereof, say, fifty pounds, to include the sacrifice of his ex- 
pectations, the expenses he has been put to, and the temporary 
stigma on his character, now happily removed.”’ 

Tow Amos scanned the faces of the three trustees as they’ 
listened to this proposition—which, wonderful to say, seemed. 
to bring the dream of his life within the bounds of an imme- 
diate possibility, or to wreck it altogether—I do not attempt 
to depict. 

“Are you ready to accept that proposition just made?” 
demanded his Lordship. 

“Ay, my Lord; down on my marrowbones, with all my 
heart and soul, and to do anything in the world that you can 
ask me, provided it is honest. Not that I have doubts about 
you. Ldidn’t mean that—I couldn’t! I shall leave every- 
thing to Mr. Harcourt. And so God bless you all! And may 
you all spend as happy a Christmas Day as you have made 
for me.”’ THE END. 


[ene Beee FURNITURE. 
DE ee cs FURNITURE. 


M APLE and CO., Manufacturers 
of DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, The 
largest assortment to choose from, as well as the 
best possible value. Three more houses have been 
added to this important department. Half a century's 
reputation.—Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 


ya and CO. devote special 
attention to the production of high-class 
DINING - ROOM FURNITURE that will afford 
permanent satisfaction in wear. The numerous 
recommendations with which Messrs. Maple and Co. 
have been favoured by customers who have used the 
furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles, 


INING-ROOM SUITES. — The 


LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 
mahogany. consisting of six smail and two clbow 
chairs in leather, dining-table, with patent screw, 
also Early English sideboard, with plate-glass back, 
and fitted with cellaret, 16 guineas. Design free. 


INING-ROOM SUITES.— The (a= 
STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small |S sRe 
chairs, two easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining- refs 
table, sideboard, with plate-glass back and cellaret, 
and dinner-wagon ; in light or dark oak, walnut, or 
ash, yery substantial in character, 23 guineas. 


Do SUITES. — The 
TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, 
two easy chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, 
extending dining-table and sideboard, with cellaret, 
27 sumeas; an excellent suite, at a medium price, 


ch ates and CO., Manufacturs of 


ED-ROOM SUITES, from 65s. 6d. 


500 Bed-room suites, at from 65s. 61. to 275 
guineas. These comprise a great variety of styles, 
many being of a very high-class and distinctive 
character, novel both in construction, arrangement, 
and combination of woods. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WEYMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, con- 
sisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet-table, 
with glass affixed, washstand, with marble top, tile 
back, towel rods at side, cupboard beneath, three 
chairs, £7 15s, Illustration free.., : 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITS, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet- 
table, with glass affixed, washstand, with marble-top 
and tile back, pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, 
£10 15s. Illustration free. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 


The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or 
walnut, including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, 
and new-shaped washstand, £12 15s.; or with bed- 
stead and spring bedding, £17 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 


The BOURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, 
including 6 ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 
£17 17s.; or with handsome brass bedstead and spring 
bedding, £25 17s. Design and full particulars free. 


ED -ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and direct 
importers of the finest woods, manufacturers of 
Bed-room and other Furniture by steam-power 
and improved machinery, Tottenham-court-road, 
London. Factories: Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; 
Southampton-buildings, Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c. 


century. 


OVELTIES in Fancy 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs 
Wrttung-Tables, &¢., at most Moderate Prices, Special Catalogue. 
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MAPLE & C 


Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


COMPLIMENTARY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 


, Card-Tables, Hasels, Pedestals, Cabinets, Serecns, 
MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 
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— DINING-ROOMS. 
echo DINING-ROOMS. 


APE ond 0-008 NW 

SPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS, decorated and 

fully appointed with furniture in pollard oak, brown 

oak, Chippendale mahogany, antique carved oak, 

American walnut, and other woods, are now open 10 

the public, and should be seen by all imtending 
purchasers. 


Bie es SPECIMEN ROOMS. 


fhe SPECIMEN ROOMS at 

Messrs, MAPLE and CO.’S are good examples of 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATIV E FURNISHING, carried 
out in perfect taste, without extravagant expenditure. 
Everyone about to furnish or rearrange their resi- 
dences should by all means inspect these apartments. 


J\HESE ROOMS are not only 


helpful as showing the effect of the furniture 
when arranged in a1 apartment, but a’so. most 
suggestive as regards decorative treatment, as well as 
a guide to the entire cost of furnishing in any selected 
style—MAPLE and CO., Decorators and Furnishers, 


{Ecce ane 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE 
ART. EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS 
in Carton-pierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, 
Japanese and Block Papers, Silk, Tapestry, and 
Japanese Embroidered Panels, Cretonne, Master 
Rugs and Mattings, Hand-painted Friezes, and in- 
ter.or woodwork. Thirty Specrmen-rooms, constitut- 
ing a unique exhibition of Decorative Art, are now 
open to visitors, 


i and ©0.’S CARPETS. 
APLE avd CO.’S BRUSSELS 


CARPETS.— MAPLE and CO. have always in 
stock Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily 
use, both as regards texture and ecolourings. In fact, 
their carpets for hard, strect-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 
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(se FOR HARD, STREET- 


LIKE WEAR.—MAPLE and CO.'S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms 
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TKE BUXTON SUITE, 24 Guineas. 


_ The BUXTON Drawing-room Suite, comprising a comfortable Couch, two Easy and six Occasion 
in fashionable Tapestry or Velvet ; a handsome Cabinet, with carved panels to lower doors, and cupbo: 
by bevelled plate-glass doors ; elegant Overmantel, with seven bevelled silver plates; and Octagonal Centre Table. 


M APLE and CO., Upholsterers by 

special appointment to her Majesty the Queen. 
The reputation of halfa century. Factories: Beaumont- 
place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 


Walnut or Ebonised, 24 Guineas. 


ge cae for EXPORTATION. 

VISITORS, as wellas MERCHANTS, are INVITED 
to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, &c., 
all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers ; very essential when goods are for exportation 
to ensure safe delivery. The reputation of half a 


road; Park-street, Islington, &c. 


al Chairs, upholstered 
ard above inclosed 


UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 


POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready forimmediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, Smyrna. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


where there is constant tread, and woven with regard 
to durability rather than elaboration of design. A 
bordered Carpet of this grade, 9 ft. by 9ft., can be had. 
for forty shillings. 


Ades FOR HARD, STREET- 
LIKE WEAR.—The “Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of selected 
yarns and is now coming forward in the new designs 
and colourings for 1890, including some most wonder- 
ful replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfaction 
in use. 


(eee CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPET is. above 


all others, the most suitable for the dining- 
room, its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing 
the effect of the furniture and decorations, and 
indicating alike the good taste and comfortable 
circumstances of its possessor. 


URKEY CARPETS. — MAPLE 


and CO. are the yery largest importers of Turkey 
Carpets; and having a Branch House at Smyrna, 
with agency at Ouchak, the centre of the weaving 
district, are able to exercise close supervision over 
the whole process of manufacture, which is the only 
way in which excellence of colouring and workman- 
ship can be guaranteed. 
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NICOLAS RUBINSTEIN. 


. . ” eis 
- «The nalm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of Brinsmead. D. MAGNUS. 
f ‘ 9 f ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, 


The BRINSMEAD PIANOS may be PURCHASED of the PRINCIPAL MUSIC-SELLERS throughout the World. 
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FRY’S PURE COCOA 
CONCENTRATED. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a most delightful beverage 
for Breakfast or Supper. 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE 
A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


‘“ HAVE ONE WITH ME.’’ 


Lancet,“ Pure and very soluble.” Sir CG. A. Cameron, M.D.—“1 have never 
Medical Times.—“ Eminently suitable for tasted Cocoa that I like 
Invalids.” | so well.” 


To secure this article, ask for 


“FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


AQ Prize Medals awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney. 


EVERY MAN and WOMAN in SEARCH of HEALTH and STRENGTH, and Sufferers from any Disorder of the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys should procure at once one of 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They weigh only a few ounces, are very Comfortable to wear, and impart Strength and Vitality to every nerve and muscle of the body. 


J have been in use for nearly a quarter of a century, and have proved an inestimable Wlessing to suffering humanity in all parts of the world. They are constructed on strictly 
H A RNES $ ELECTRO PATH | C BELTS scientific principles, are guaranteed to generate mild continuous currents which are imperceptible to the sense3,and convey no shock to the system. They are positively the only 
Ss |) A-fidle curative galvanic belts which the public may purchase with safety. Sceptics should call and see them tested at the Company’s Institute, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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a 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, in an article published 
in “HEALTH,” writes :-— 

“THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY'S Belt 
has been frequently recommended as a genuine elec- 
trical appliance, which the public may purchase 
with safety and satisfaction. In these days of 
electrical quackery it is highly satis- 
tory to find such an enterprise for the 
development of electrical manufacture 
on a large scale so successfully carried 
out at their commodious premises (52, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.)” 


“THE FAMILY DOCTOR,” Sept. 8, 1888 :— 


“The valuable and ingenious inventions of Mr. 
Harness, and the elaborate and beautifully fitted 
operating and consulting rooms at the Company's 
extensive ‘ lectropathic’ and Zander Institute at 
the corner of Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, are 
indeed a wonderful example of the rapid strides 
made during the last few years in the science of 
medical electricity, and this magnificent building 
is now one of the most interesting sights in London. 
We would advise visitors from the country and 
others to call and personally inspect the premises, 
and have the various electropathic appliances and 
electric batteries explained to them.” 
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52, OKFORD STREET, W. {MN Cop, 


Write for a Copy of 
Pamphlet, “THE MEDICAL USES OF 
ELECTRICITY,” Free by Post. 


Write for a Copy of 
Pamphlet, ‘THE MEDICAL USES OF 
ELECTRICITY,” Free by Post. 
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THEY CURE 


NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 


THEY CURE 


RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 
_ NEURALGIA, 
| DEBILITY, &e, 


LIVER & KIDNEY DISORDERS, 
INTERNAL WEAKNESS, 
HYSTERIA, Xe, 
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HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. RTT eZ A »GY =. HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


The following are a few brief extracts from th: THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS received from all classes of society. Our readers are cordially invited to call and see 
the originals at the Company’s Only Address—THE ELECTROPATHIC and ZANDER INSTITUTE, 52, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


A BARRISTER’S OPINION.—F. Artuur Siniy, Esq., | improvement was rapid. I have nowregained all the vigour, AUSTI PALPITATION._HENry | A WELL-KNOWN LADY'S OPINION, — Mrs. BH. F. 
Barrister-at-Law, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab), writing from H.y- | both of body and at mind, and am ecompletely restored Gime he oie Ah eatenoney, writes; March 9, | OSBORNE, The Hollies, Newark-upon-Trent, writes: “ Dear 
wardsficld, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, says: “ Dear Sir,— | to health.” 1889: © The Electropathic Belt, which I had on Feb. 19, has | Sir—The Blectropathic Abdominal Belt I had, upon your 
I have only been waiting until my complete recovery to DEBILITY.—Wittiam SuimMry, Esq., 4, Goth-street, | done me an immense deal of good. I enjoy better health | advice, has had « wonderful effect upon the circulation, 
give a testimony to the wonderful effect of your Electro- | Liverpool, writes, Dec. 3, 1888: “Since wearing your Elec- | now than | have done for the last twelve years.” and improving the general vitality of the system. My 
pathic Belt treatment. When I first consulted you, three | tropathic appliance my health has greatly improved. Tam NERVOUS PROSTRATION, SLEEPLESSNESS, AND daughter has also completely recovered. You will no doubt 
yeirs ago, I had almost resigned hope of being anything | much etter and stronger than I have felt for years,” GIDDINESS.—Mrs. F. Coron, Woodville, Sandford-road, remember she was suffering from anemia, but since 


but a complete invalid all my life. At that time my vital WEAK BACK AND SEVERE HES.—Miss M. | Moseley, writes, March 7, 1889: “Since wearing your Blec- wearing the Electropathic Belt has hecome quite strong, 
energy was so low that I was quite incapacitated for work | RAMSEY, 53, Wenlock-st., ene ears April 4, 1889: tropatlive Belt I'am much better. Have had more sleep and | and can walk smiles without fatigue. You can refer any 
of any kind. From the time I put myself in your hands my ! “The effect was wonderful—I feel like a different person.” less sickness.” patient to me. 


MEN AND WOME who wear HARNESS’ world-famed ELECTROPATHIC BELT find that it INVIGORATES THE DEBILITATED CONSTITUTION, Stimulates the Organic Action, Promotes the Circulation, ASSISTS DIGESTION, 
and promptly Renews that Vital Energy the loss of which is the first symptom of decay. ITS HEALING PROPERTIES are Multifarions: it STIMULATES the Functions. of Various Organs, Increases their 


ans Secretions, ives Tone to Muscle ant Nerves. Relaxes Morhid Oontractions, IMPROVES NUTRITION, and Renews Exhausted Nerve Force. Acting Directly on the System it Sustains #nd Assists its Various 
Functions, and thus Promotes the HEALTH AND VIGOUR OF THE ENTIRE FRAME. 


the President of the Company, attends daily. tonethor with their Physician, Surgeon, Medical Electricians, and other officers. Advice may be had 
MR. GC: B. HARNESS, in every case, Free of Charge, personally or by letter, on all matters Relating to Health and the Application of Curative Electricity. 


RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, and those unable to call, should write at once for a Belt or Pamphlet before they forget it. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS: THE MEDICAL BATTERY. COMPANY, LIMITED, 
52, OXFORD -STREET, LONDON, W. (rathbone-piace. 


THE LARGEST MEDICO-ELECTRIC INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD. 
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Full fifty years ago and more, when I was taut and trim Some giggling damsels said she was a plain, old-fashioned frump ; 
(Who know me now will not believe that I was ever slim) MY PARTNER FIFTY YEARS AGO. But, knowing this was jealousy, I did not care a dump: 
1 fell o'er head and ears in love with Isabella May, ' And how we danced—O dear! O dear! And loved each other so !— 


A neighbour's only daughter she, who live across the way. BY A. FORESTIER. But then, as I have sald before, ‘twas fifty years ago. 
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_ CHRISTMAS FAIRIES. 

I see them dancing in the hall; I hear the sound of revelry ; 
and the lamps shine brightly o’er the beauty of fair women 
and the chivalry of their cavaliers. But such wild mirth and 
festal pageantry are not for me, the greybeard, who, with the 
weight of many a gloomy winter upon me, and the burthen 
of sorrowful reflections, retire, silent and unnoticed, to dream 
in the solitude of my private chamber, with sad eyes fixed on 
the tapestry that hangs its walls, of the Christmas happiness 
that was mine in the long ago. ; i 

This is to write in the language proper to Christmas stories, 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, and Lord Lytton’s historical fictions ; 
but, as 1 already feel myself unable to maintain a flight so lofty, 
I discreetly drop at once toa lower level. ‘There is no *“yevelry,’’ 
and no “ hall’?; but the children are making merry in the front 
drawing-room, forcing the greybeard (who, to tell the truth, is 
as innocent of hirsute appendage as my Lord Rosebery) to 
- gaek for awhile a quiet corner among his books. Thither, 
however, the sounds of laughter and lively music pursue me, 
until some chance chords, some familiar notes, suddenly call 
up from “‘ the vasty deep ”? of memory a host of thick-coming 
fancies to fill with vague forms and scenes the dimly lighted 
space. ‘To separate them into some kind of order I find a task 
as difficult as was that of the fairy compelled to pick out a 
thousand-——or was it two thousand ?—kinds of seeds from the 
heap that lay before her. They melt into one another, and 
again fall apart, and resolve into new combinations, ‘like the 
pits of glass in a kaleidoscope, and are as fair to see. For 


these are the Christmas fairies—the dwellers in that world of 
Table which, for many and many a Christmas past, has 
beguiled the joyous gaze of childhood ; that strange, mysterious 
world into which, if we could see as the children see, and with 
the children’s faith, we elders would bless our stars ! 

A strange, mysterious world, indeed! where nothing is as 
jt seems—where the chances and changes are even more mani- 
fold and rapid than in the world we call our own—a world of 
enchanted castles, with marble towers and long flights of golden 
steps, solid and stable to the eye. But, hark! a bugle-note 
rings through the startled air, and instantly the gorgeous fabric 
disappears, swiftas the passing of the mists on a Highland loch 
at the first touch of sunrise. Yes, a strange, mysterious world, 
where gilded galleys, gay with crimson banners, and freighted 
with lovely faces, glide down the smooth-flowing river, to rest 
in some happy haven beneath the stars. A strange, myste- 
rious world, where unearthly music whispers through the 
forest, and sighing nymphs, imprisoned in the pines, beseech 
the wayfarer to release them from the spell that some hag, as 
cruel as Caliban’s dam, has imposed upou them. There, in 
the wild recesses of the mountains, live ferocious giants, 
who ‘‘ever and anon’’ descend into the plains in search 
of victims, whom they hale, shrieking and weeping, to their 
gloomy lairs. There, dwarfs delight in the perpetration of 
all kinds of malignities. There, magicians weave their potent 
charms, and compound their philtres and unguents. There, 
the handsome prince roams to and_ fro in quest of the 
beautiful princess, and sympathetic Nature is always ready 
to assist him. ‘There, the wicked godmother is foiled by the 


benevolent fairy, just as she hopes to wreak her vengeance on 
her unconscious godchild. There, the birds speak ina language 
that everybody understands, and lions break out into strains’ 
of poetry, and cats give splendid banquets in enchanted 
palazes, and fishes rescue distressed damsels or carry 
consolation to despairing lovers. The strangest and most 
mysterious world imaginable! where life and death lose 
all their reality; where the laws of nature are con- 
stantly suspended or reversed; where the elements wnder- 
go permutations incredible; where all the good are beau- 
tiful and all the bad are ugly (which is just as it should 
be); where distraught lovers in the end are always made 
happy (which is also just as it should be); where gold and 
silver can be had for the asking, and, as the land belongs:to 
anybody and everybody, Mr. Henry George has been more 
than anticipated ; and where, in spite of gnomes, and evil 
fairies, and enchanters, and all kinds of monstrous shap¢s, 
Truth and Justice und Goodness always get the best of it— 
which I wish was the case in this terrestrial world of ours, since 
it would then be a much happier world to live in ! 

Out of this strange, mysterious world come the fairies which 
hover about me as I muse by the Christmas fire. Tall and 
strong is the beanstalk that shoots up yonder, with little Jack 
on its top, laughing at the giant who gropes in the darkness 
below, and mutters his terrible ‘‘ Fee, fi, fo, fum ! I smell the 
blood of an Englishman!’’? How in one’s childhood one 
shudders at those grim, ghastly words! And here, too, is a 
more famous Jack—going forth like another David to do battle 
against another Goliath, but equipped, not with sling and 
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SCHw EITa2ER’S 


OCOATINA 


A MOST 


DELICIOUS 


BEVERAGE. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA. 


MEDICAL PRESS.—“ Remarkable for its quality and flavour, and can be absolutely relied on for purity and digestibility.” 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL .GROCERS, CHEMISTS, STORES, ETC. 


CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


The object of the CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT - ts--t9 
provide for the use of the public an absolutely secure but inexpensive 


Depository for TITLE DEEDS, JEWELLERY, AND. VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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“Annual Rent of SAFES, from 4 to B Guineas: Annual Rent of 
STRONG ROOMS, from 8 to 90 Guineas. 


Prospectus and Card to view post-free on Application. 


Sl AND 62, 


CHANCERY - LANE. 


IN 


LONDON. 


